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ABSTBACT 

The study reports the results of a two-wave 
longitudinal interview of over 2,000 individuals who exhausted their 
unemployment insurance (01) benefits in October 197ft. The interviews 
werci conducted at the time of exhaustion and four months later in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, and Seattle* nx exhaustees are a 
relatively representative cross- section of unemployed individuals, 
although older individuals and white women are disproportionately 
represented. The study determined that: (1) extending benefits keeps 
many individuals above the poverty line, but extended benefits also 
provide income to some families who already have relatively high 
incomes; (2) consideration of income and payroll taxes does affect 
the replacement ratio (the ratio of DI benefits to earnings on the 
pre-DI job); (3) substantial numbers of exhaustees became reemployed 
within four months after exhaustionof benefits; (ft) exhaustion of oi 
benefits led to a substantial loss in income for many families which 
could only be compensated for by reducing expenditures on food, 
clothing, recreation, and entertainment; and (5) few exhaustees 
received benefits from other types of transfer programs with the 
exception of the Food Stamp Program* Three appendixes consider the 
statistical methodology, sample selection and field procedures, and 
research related to unemployment insurance duration policy issues and 
the exhaustion of benefits* (J9) 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 



In the 40 years since its establishment, the Federal^State 
Unemployment Insurance (ul) program has been intensively analysed* 
Debate has centered around several issues of interest to policy makers-- 
the adequacy of existing durations of benefits, the appropriateness of 
benefit levels, the merits of eligibility standards relating to work 
histories, and the desirability of alternative financing mechanisms. 

The study reported in the following pages focuses on the impact 
of the exhaustion of UI benefits on benefit recipients and their 
families* By examining individuals who have exhausted their benefit 
eligibility, the study identifies the major adjustments that must be 
made by families to the resulting los^s in income* To assess the effects 
of benefit exhaustion on family behavior, MPR conducted a longitu- 
dinal study of over 2,000 individuals who exhausted their UI benefits 
in October, 1974, Personal interviews were conducted in four sites 
(Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, and Seattle) at the time of benefit exhaus- 
tion and then again four months later* A third wave interviev; was con^ 
ducted in November, 1975 (more than one year after exhaustion) but the 
results of that interview are not reported here* 

The study explores four questions central to assessing the impact 
of loss of benefits on exhaustees and their families: the demographic and 
economic characteristics of exhaustees; their success, or lack of it, in 
reentering the job market; the adjustments the unemployed have to make 
when they exhaust their benefits; and the usefulness of existing transfer 
programs in meeting exhaustees' needs* 

Also examined in this study are several other issues of interest 
to policy makers; for example, the prevailing levels of UI benefits and 
the degree to which they replace wages. Such issues are relevant to the 
entire population of UI claimants, as well as to the exhaustees, and the 
present study offers more comprehensive and more detailed data on them 
than has been available previously. 

Before presenting our findings in full, we outline here the history 
of UI itself and the scope and results of previous investigations into 
its effects* Next, we describe the basic design of our study, and the 
impact of the 1974 recession and of the consequent benefit extensions. 
We then conclude this introduction with a summary of our principal findings* 

Historical Overview 

Unemployment insurance is intended to alleviate the economic 
hardships that result from loss of income during periods of unemploy- 
ment by spreading the burden over society as a whole. Such .compensation 
is well within the traditional framework of government policy as involuntary 
unemployment is a risk over which workers have little control, and as 
brief pteriods of unemployment are a necessary cost associated with the 
overall social benefits of flexible labor and capital markets* Originally, 
the duration of UI benefits was quite short. In 1938 only six states 
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had maximum durations of over 16 weeks. Associated with these 
short durations vjere high rates of exhaustion of benefits- Before 
World War XI, more than half of UI claimants typically exhausted 
their benefits* However, limited durations were generally accepted 
for two reasons; first, it was believed that longer durations 
would pose substantial work disincentives; second, it was thought 
that longer durations would result in high costs to the Ul system 
and that these costs would impose a substantial drain on the economy. 

After the War, UI costs turned out to be below expectations 
and states began to liberalize their duration provisions. Many 
states adopted durations of as long as 26 weeks, and several 
adopted uniform durations instead of basing duration on some 
fraction of base period earnings* The net result was an increase 
in average potential duration, from less than 13 weeks in the 
pre--War period to more than 21 weeks in 1952, This increase in 
duration also resulted in a significant drop in the rate of exhaustions 
relative to that prevailing in the pre-War period. During the 1950s, 
national exhaustion rates were generally in the 15-30 percent 
range, although they varied widely by state. 

Following the liberalization of duration provisions came 
attempts to assess the effects of such changes* Existing data 
on program operations were inadequate for this purpose because 
usually they did not follow the claimant after exhaustion and 
because they did not provide data on the claimant's family. 
Several surveys of exhaustees, conducted between 1949 and 1959, 
gathered post-exhaustion information. These surveys focused 
primarily on the labor market behavior of exhaustees, attempting 
in particular to determine whether their behavior would indicate 
that extension of benefit durations resulted in longer periods of 
unemployment, . Although the exhaustee studies did not provide a 
controlled test of that hypothesis, they did show that fairly large 
numbers of exhaustees (25-40 percent) became reemployed within four months 
of exhaustion and that an additional 10-20 percent dropped out of the 
labor force altogether. They also showed that, relative to Ul 
claimants, exhaustees tended to be somewhat older and were more 
likely to be women. Since older workers and female workers 
(particularly those with other income sources) were considered 
more likely to display the disincentive effects of increasing UI 
durations, this finding provided some support for the hypothesis that 
increasing UI durations poses a work disincentive. However, 
because the exhaustee -claimant comparison did not permit the length 



^Sources for the statistics quoted here, together with a more 
detailed history of the duration issue, can be found in Appendix B, 
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of the current spell of unemployment (which may hav^> been longer 
for older workers and for females) to be held constant, and 
because substantial numbers of exhaustees remained unemployed after 
four months, the findings of the 1950s' exhaustee studies were 
generally considered to be ambiguous on this issue. 

The exhaustee studies in the pre-1960 period suffered from a 
number of shortcomings. Most important, they were often conducted 
by mail and usually no data on the economic status of the 
household were collected. Consequently, these studies did not 
consider the distributional impact of benefit extensions, consimiption 
adjustment to exhaustion or households' use of transfer programs. 
In addition, the brevity of the questionnaires severely restricted 
the scope of the labor market information collected. Finally, 
the fact that exhaustees were generally followed for only four months 
made it impossible to assess labor market and other adjustments that 
might be made over the long term. 

The sharp rise in UI exhaustions during the 1958 and 1960-61 
recessions caused a marked shift in UI duration policy. During 
both of these recessions the U,S. Congress enacted legislation to 
extend benefits by one-half of a claimant's entitlement (to a 
maximimi of 13 additional week^) In order to cope with the lengthening 
duration of unemployment \and hence increasing exhaustion 

rates). Most important among such legislation was the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Coi.'^pen nation Act (TEUC) of 1961 which, for 
the first .time, directly involved the Pec^eral government in 
financing of extended benefits (although the states continued 
to administer payments) , Passage of TEUC brought the Federal 
government into a central role in the development of programs 
providing for extended benefits during recessions. Henceforth, 
most such policies would be made on the Federal level and would 
be subject to considerations of overall governmental policy 
objectives. 

Congress recognized these implications of TEUC, The Act 
itself man^Iated extensive research on the characteristics of 
recipients under the program. Thirteen states conducted detailed 
personal interviews of TEUC claimants which, in addition to 
gathering information about past and present labor market 
activity, investigated household financial characteristics and 
the adjustments households made to unemployment. Three salient 
findings of these surveys were: (1) Household incomes of 
TEUC' claimants varied substantially. For some households, UI pay^ 
ments were a large part of household income whereas for others that 
was not the case. Households which had another earner tended to have 
significantly higher incomes than those which did not, (2) Few 
TEUC claimants received any aid from welfare agencies, and (3) those 
individuals who exhausted TEUC benefits exhibited characteristics 
similar to those of exhaustees examined in the 1950s' studies. 
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place four months later to determine what changes had taken place, 
and this interview was conducted in the exhaustee's home. Both 
interviews collected more detailed and accurate information than had 
been collected in previous surveys of exhaustees. 

Selection of the survey sites involved careful consideration 
of local labor market conditions, state UI program regulations, 
demographic characteristics of the UI population, and the 
nature of existing welfare programs,^ Using these factors as 
a. basis, we selected the cities of Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and Seattle, At the time of site selection, Atlanta and Chicago, 
had traditionally strong labor markets as measured by prevailing 
unemployment rates (see Table 1,1); Baltimore had an average 
history of unemployment; and Seattle had a recent record of poor 
labor market conditions. The cities also included a variety of 
UI program features. On the important question of UI duration 
policy, Atlanta is in a "variable duration" state with rather 
stringent eligibility provisions; Chicago {i,e,, Illinois) 
also had variable duration,^ but is considerably more generous; 
Baltimore is in a state with a 26 week uniform duration standards; 
and Seattle, Washington for some ti me has been on extended 
benefits providing up to 39 weeks of coverage prior to benefit 
exhaustion. The sites, therefore, offered a broad range of 
duration standards. They also seemed demographically representa- 
tive and provided a relatively broad representation of welfare 
program characteristics. The UI office in each site provided con- 
siderable cooperation in the study, both by developing data for 
sample selection and background information and by permitting 
Wave I interviews to be conducted in the local office. 

Two unanticipated events occurred between the Wave I and 
Wave II interviews that had major implications for both the design 
and the analysis of the study, First, the U,S, economy went into 
the steepest recession in the post-'war period, sharply reducing the 
demand for workers in all the survey' sites. Second, as a result of 
the recession. Congress moved quickly to extend benefits on an emergency 
basis in December, 1974, By the end of February, 1975, individuals in 
the exhaustee sample were, if still unemployed, eligible for additional 
UI benefits. 



A third interview will bo administered one year after 
exhaustion, 

2 

See Appendix A for a more detailed presentation of site 
selection criteria^ and data. 

This has since been changed to uniform duration. 
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TABLE I.l 

AVERAGE ANNUAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN THE SURVEY 
SITES AND IN THE NATION 



Year 


Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Seattle 


Nation 


1970 


3.2% 


4.0% 


3,5% 


9.4% 


4.9% 


1971 


3.6 


5.1 


4.2 


13.1 


5.9 


1972 


3.4 


5.2 


4.2 


10,1 


5.6 


1973 


3.1 


4.3 


3.5 


7.5 


4.9 


1974 
1st half 


4.5 


3.2 


3.8 


7.6 


5.2 


1974 

2nd half 


5.4 


4.1 


5.0 


7.1 


6.1 






TABLE 1,2 










UHEMPLOYMENT 


BATES IN THE 


suRV?;y SITE 


AND 




IN 


THE NATION, AUGUST, 1974 TO FEBRUARY, 


1975 






Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Chicago 


Seattle 


Nation 


August, 1974 


4.99i 


3.7% 


4.6% 


7.6% 


5.4% 


September, 1974 


4.9 


3.5 


4.6 


6.8 


. 5.8 




5.2 


4.2 


4.7 


6.7 


6.0 


November, 1974 


5.7 


4.5 


4.9 


6.7 


6.6 


December, 1974 


6.2 


4.8 


5,1 


6.6 


7.2 


January, 1975 


7.0 


5.5 


6.7 


8.2 


8.2 


February, 1975 


9.9 


5.6 


7.3 


9.1 


8.2 



Data for the sites have not been seasonally adjusted. Those foir the nation ^ 
are seasonally adjusted, 
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when the exhaustee study was designed it was anticipated that 
it would be conducted during a period of norittal labor market activity. 
The sharp downturn in aggregate demand in the Fall of 1974 reversed 
that expectation. Between September, 1974 and February, 1975 the 
iiational unemployment rate rose from 6,0 percent to 8,2 percent mainly 
as a result of heavy layoffs in durable goods manufacturing industries. 
As Table 1,2 showc, this national trend was paralleled in each of the 
survey sites. Particularly hard hit was Atlanta, where the unemployment 
rate more than doubled. Increases in unemployment rates of about 60 
percent were recorded in Chicago and Baltimore, although the unemploy- 
ment rate in Baltimore remained below the national average and only 
moderately above its 1970-74 average. In Seattle, the increase in un- 
employment was more moderate (about 35 percent); and even in February 1975, 
the unemployment experience in Seattle compared favorably with that of pre- 
vious years. In short, the labor markets expected to be strong (Atlanta 
and Chicago) when the study was designed turned out to be weak, and 
the seemingly weakest labor market (Seattle) turned out to be relatively 
strong. 

There seems to be no entirely effective way to control for the 
effects of the 1974-75 recession in our analysis. Of course, it is always 
possible to compare results across the sites and to compare results 
reported here to those of exhaustee studies conducted in more normal 
times. But the fact remains that the labor market environment within 
which che study was conducted differed radically from what was anticipated. 
However, in some ways the recession may be beneficial for the policy 
relevance of the present study, since recent debate on benefit durations 
has centered on the desirability of extending UI benefits in recessionary 
periods. By accident, it turned out that the exhaustee sample represents 
one group of potential beneficiaries of such extensions: * individuals 
who, although they typically lost their jobs prior to the recessionary 
downturn, were nonetheless affected by the recession in their ability to 
find new jobs. Such individuals are frequently those most immediately 
helped by emergency benefit extensions, and the present study provides 
a wealth of information about them. 

In December, 1974, in reaction to the recession. Congress passed 
a comprehensive program of extended UI benefits. These policies consisted 
of 1) making operative extended benefits programs in states that had not 
yet begun them (thereby providing up to 13 weeks of additional benefits in 
such states), and 2) providing supplemental benefits of (at most) 13 weeks 
duration. In March, 1975, Congress added another 13 woeks of supplemental 
benefits. Consequently, by March, claimants (including most individuals 
in the exhaustee sample) were eligible for as many as 65 weeks of ui benefits 
— 26 weeks of regular benefits, 13 weeks of permanent extended benefits, and 
26 weeks of supplementary extended benefits* However, at the time of the 
second interview, some of these weeks of additional or supplementary benefits 
had already been used up by exhaustees. Thus, by the time of Wave II, 
exhaustees in Atlanta, Baltimore and Chicago could expect (at most) a further 
26 weeks of benefits, and in Seattle (at most) a further 13 weeks* (At that 
point, the final 13 weeks of supplemental benefits were yet to be legislated,) 
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The effect of these policies was to change further the en- 
vironment facing individuals in the sample. In a strict sense most 
individuals in the sample were no longer exhaustees; they were eligible 
for additional 01 payments if they found it necessary to apply for them* 
One would expect this to alter many individuals' behavior, especially 
as regards labor market activity* Individuals might be more reluctant 
to accept what they considered to be poor or inappropriate jobs, or they 
might remain in the labor force (rather than dropping out) in oirder to 
collect UI benefits* These extenr>ions would also affect use of those transfer 
programs considered less attractiv.- tueans of income support than UI* Some 
unbiased measures of exhaustee behavior might be obtained by examini'hg'in- 
dividuals' behavior immediately after exhaustion (assuming, as seems likely, 
that they did not know that benefits would be extended), but by the date of 
the Wave II interview, the emergency benefits had undoubtedly affected 
behavior in a major way. 

As was the case for the effects of the recession, the change 
in environment due to benefit extensions does not necessarily render 
the present study less useful to policy makers* Application for and 
receipt of extended benefits can be treated as an outcome that is of 
interest in its own right; the relationship between extended benefits 
and existing transfer programs can be directly observed, and the effect of 
extended benefits on exhaustee income distribution can be directly 
appraised* 

Extension of benefits in early 1975 also provided the opportunity 
for a ready-made longitudinal study of one group of recipients of such 
extensions* Since approximately 35 percent of the sample was receiving 
or had applied for extended benefits at the Wave II interview, it was 
possible to treat the interview as ^ baseline for individuals participating 
in the program. Individuals in the sample, eligible for but not partici- 
pating in the UI extension programs, provided a convenient control group 
since they had backgrounds similar to those of participants- Possibilities 
for analyzing these groups seemed sufficiently great to warrant exten- 
sion of the basic survey contract to include a Wave III interview* This 
interview will be conducted in November 1975 — more than one year after sample 
individuals originally exhausted their benefits — and at a time when many of 
them will have exhausted their extended benefits as well* A final report 
on this interviewing wave will be completed by May 30, 1976* 



Summary of Principal Findings 

We classify our findings here^ as in the main body of the ^report, 
into six sections: 

1* Characteristics of the Exhaustee Sample 

2, The Effects on Income Distribution of Extending, Raising or 
Restricting UI Benefits 
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3, Wage --Replacement Provided by UI 

4, Labor ilarket Behavior of Exhaustees 

5* The Effects of 1 Exhaustion on Consumption and Other 
Variables 

6, Exhaustees' Eligibility for the Receipt of Benefits 
from Other Transfer Programs 



Characteristics of the Exhaustee Sample 

Previous studies have reported that UI exhaustees tend to be 
older and are somewhat more likely to be women than are other unemployed 
persons. Our study bears out this' finding* Table 1,3 compares the ex- 
haustee sample with the general population of the unemployed persons in 
October, 1974. Special care has been taken to control for unemployment 
duration; only individuals with 15 or more weeks in their current spell 
of unemployment have been included in the table* The table shows that 
individuals over the age of 55 are more heavily represented in the ex- 
haustee sample than among the long-'term unemployed in general, in part, 
this result may reflect the fact that very young workers are typically 
not eligible for UI, But that is not a complete explanation; signifi- 
cant differences in the age distribution persist even if individuals 24 
years old or younger are omitted from the sample. 

White females are more heavily represented in the exhaustee 
sample than among the long-^term unemployed generally. The result does 
not hold for Hegro and other races where the representation by sex in 
the two samples is quite similar. Differences in UI duration eligi- 
bility does not seem to account for this result, since male and female 
exhaustees have similar UI durations. 

Table 1-3 also reports normal family Income levels for exhaustees 
and for the U,S, population as a whole, ii^Thile exhaustees have median 
normal incomes below those of the population as a whole, it is clear that 
they do not represent a poverty population. Rather, as we show in the body 
of the text, exhaustees span a broad range of family income classes. 
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TABLE 1.3 



DEMOGRAPHIC MID INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF EXHAUSTEES 



Age In Years 



AGE DISTRIBUTION (percentage) 
Males Females 



Long-Term ^ 
Unemployed 



Exhaustees 



Long-Term 
Unemployed 



Exhaustees 



Less than 24 
25 to 34 
35' to 44 
45 to 54 
55 to 64 
65 and over 
Total 



34.8% 
23-8 

11- 2 

12- 5 
12-5 

5-2 



100-0% 



20-2% 

26.7 

13-0 

13-6 

14.5 

12.0 . 



100-0% 



44-3% 
20.7 
10-2 
10.2 
10.7 
3.9 



100.0% 



13-0% 
22.0 
16.3 
18.5 
20.7 
9.5 



100-0% 



SEX DISTRIBUTION (Percentage) 

White Negro and Other Races 

Long-Term Long-Tferm 

Unemployed Exhaustees Unemployed Exhaustees 



Male 
Female 



57-0% 
43-0 



48-3% 
51-7 



59.6% 
40-4 



58-0% 
42.0 



Total 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100-0% 



HOUSEHOLD INCCMS (Dollars) 



White 



U.S. 
Population 



Exhaustees^ 



Negro and Other Races 
U.S- 

Population Exhaustees 



Mean 
Median 



$13,383 
11.604 



SlO,255 
8,764 



$8,672 
7,808 



$8,283 
7r322 



All persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer- 

2 

All persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer who have exhausted Ul benefits. 

Thi3 number represents exhaustees' response to the question: "What is your normal 
income?" . 
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other findings on the characteristics of iShe exhaustee sample 
(but not reported in Table include the following: 



Exhaustses exhibit a distribution of occupations and industrial 
attachment on the job held just prior to filing for UI^ that is 
quite similar to that of UI claimants as a whole, 

Exhaustees report substantial amounts of en^loyment prior to the 
end of their last job. The median exhaustee reported ifforking for 
inore than 133 weeks in the past 3 years. Some substantial periods 
of unen^loynent were also reported, however. 

Relatively few exhaustees report having collected UI recently. 
. Only 10 p&rcent report receiving any UI in the period 1971 - 73, 

UI exhaustees, therefore, are a relatively representative cross- 
section of uneniployed individuals. They are a diverse group* They are not 
a poverty population, nor do they use UI as a long term means of income 
support. The fact that older individuals and white women are disproportion- 
ately represented (i.e., as compared with their representation among the 
long term iinemployed in general) may indicate that UI does deter some 
individuals from accepting work and causes others to remain in the labor 
force in order to qualify for UI (see Part II, Section B) . But the 
presence of such people is not so pronounced as to suggest that these 
effects are the major explanations for benefit exhaustion. 



The Effects on income Distribut^ion of Extending, Raising or Restricting 
UI Benefits 

One way to describe potential recipients of UI benefit extensions 
is by their household incomes, and, since income is widely used as a 
measure of household "needs," any evaluation of the overall desirability 
of Federally funded extensions should include such a description, in Table 
1*4, household incomes of the exhaustee population are compared with the 
Social Security Administration Low income standard (the "Poverty Line") in 
order to control for differences in needs as reflected by differences in 
family sizes and composition. The table shows the distribution of 
exhaustees' income with and without their ui benefit included. It therefore 
simulates the effect of benefit extensions* Two conclusions can be derived 
from the table. Firat, extending benefits keeps many individuals above the 
poverty line. Without such extensions nearly 40 percent of white exhaustees 
would have incomes below the pdverty level, whereas with extensions only 
10 percent do. For Negro and other races, the effect is even more dramatic. 



Throughout this report we refer to the job just prior to going 
on UI as the "pre-Ul" job. Although this job does provide a good measure 
of the employment opportunities of exhaustees, it may not be the job on 
which UI eligibility and benefits are based, since these use formulas that 
consider quarterly earnings over a one year period. 
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TABLE 1-4 

EFFECT OF EXTENDED BENEFITS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES 
BY RACE AND RATIO OF INCOME TO POVERTY LINE 



Whites Negro and Other Races 



Ratio of Income 
to Poverty Line 




without Extended 
Benefits 


With Extended 
Benefits 


without Extended 
Benefits 


with Extended 
Benefits 




0-0 - 0- 


5 






30-7% 




0-8% 






42-7% 




2-3% 




0-5 - 1- 


0 






9-1 




9-2 






12-6 




19.4 




1.0 - .1- 


5 






10-7 




17-9 






12-1 




27-5 




1-5 - 2- 


0 






12-5 




14-3 






9-9 




14-3 




2-0 - 3- 


0 






17-2 




23-4 






13-5 




18-1 




3-0 - 4- 


0 






11-2 




17-5 






4-7 




12-2 




4-0+ 








8-1 




16-9 






3-5 




6-2 












100-0% 


100-0% 






100-0% 




100-0% 














TABLE 


1-5 
















RATIO OF 


UI BENEFITS TO EARNINGS, BEFORE AND AFTER INCOME 


AND PAYROLL TAXES 
















(BY CITY) 


















Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Chicago 




Seattle 


Total 






Before 
Tax 


After 
Tax 


Be fore 
Tax 


After 
Tax 


Before 
Tax 


After 
Tax 


Before 
Tax 


After 
Tax 


Before 
Tax 


After 
Tax 


0 - .20 




6-5% 


3-9% 


6.1% 


3-2% 


4-1% 


1- 


4% 


6-6% 


5.7% 


5-8% 


3.5% 


-21 - -40 




37-5 


21-7 


28-3 


11-9 


41-9 


25- 


0 


28-4 


18-6 


34-0 


19-2 


-41 " -50 




30-5 


20.7 


25-9 


16-2 


28-7 


23. 


2 


28:2 


16-4 


28.3 


19-1 


-51 - -60 




17-0 


20.5 


24-3 


19-6 


15-3 


25- 


7 


25-2 


24-3 


20-5 


22-5 


-61 - -80 




8.2 


28-1 


12-2 


34-3 


7-7 


17- 


9 


8-3 


28-0 


9-1 


27-2 


-81+ 




0*5 


5-1 


3.2 


14-8 


2.3 


6- 


8 


3*3 


7.0 


2*3 


8.5 






100-0% 


100-0% 


100.0% 


100-0% 


100-0% 


100- 


0% 


100*0% 


100-0% 


100-0% 


100.0% 



Second, UI extensions provide income to some families who already have 
relatively high income, tindoubtedly these benefits help to maintain such 
families' living standards, and the basic insurance philosophy of ui argues 
against . requiring a means test for such benefits- But the fact remains 
that UI extensions are a "target inefficient" means of alleviating poverty 
among the unemployed- These effects are even more pronounced within 
specific family types- 

The effects on exhaustee income distribution of three potential ui 
policies which would in effect raise or limit benefits, are simulated in 
Part III- These policies include: 

1- Making UI benefits taxable under the Federal income tax- 

2- Raising UI benefit maxima to two-thirds of the average weekly 
wage within a state, in covered employment - 

3- Restricting eligibility for extensions to those exhaustees with 
a "substantial labor force attachment-" 

Our simulations suggest several conclusions, including the 
following: 

1- Taxing UI benefits does relatively little to alter the 
distributional effects discussed above, although it does 
affect wage-replacement ratios substantially- 

2- Raising benefit maxima is ineffective in raising family incomes 
from below to above the poverty line, but it does raise incomes 
for those already above that line- 
s' Restricting UI eligibility to those with substantial labor 

market attachment does not target benefits to those with family 
incomes below the poverty line- In fact, it is a less effective 
way of targeting such benefits than are regular benefit 
extensions - 



Wage-Replacement Provided by UI 

The ratio of UI benefit to earnings on the pre-UI job provides a 
measure both of the degree to which UI replaces income lost through 
unemployment and of the incentive to return to work while on UI* Recent 
interest has centered on the contention that, once the effects of ^income 
and payroll taxes^are taken into account, UI provides high levels of such 
wage replacement- While this contention applies to all UI claimants (not 
just to exhaustees) , the exhaustee data base offers a unique opportunity 
to examine it directly rather than relying on a priori calculations- 
Table 1-5 provides a summary of such an examination- There it is shown 



See for example, M-S- Feldstein, "Lowering the Permanent Rate 
of Unemployment," Joint Economic Committee, Washington, D-C- , August, 1973- 
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that consideration of income and payroll taxes does indeed raise calculated 
wage-replacement ratios. Whereas fewer than one-third of exhaustees have 
replacement ratios over -5, that number increases to more than 55 percent 
when after-tax replacement is calculated. ^ In Part IV, we show that after- 
tax replacement ratios are quite high (many above -8) for some specific 
groups, especially for exhaustees in multiple-earner families. Consideration 
of work-related expenses (particularly child care expenses) raises replace- 
ment ratios still further for some groups. 

In Part IV, we show that subjecting UI benefits to the Federal 
income tax would reduce the incidence of very high wage-replacement ratios. 
Whereas 36 percent of exhaustees have net wage- replacement ratios over .6 when 
UI is not taxed, that figure is reduced to 23 percent when benefits are 
taxed. The effect on ratios above .8 is even more significant. At the 
other extreme, we show that raising state benefit maxima to two-thirds of 
a state's average weekly wage in covered employment would substantially 
decrease the incidence of low-wage replacement ratios among exhaustees. 
Fewer than 25 percent would have after-tax replacement ratios below 
.5 under such a policy, compared with over 40 percent under current maxima. 

Labor Market Behavior of Exhaustees 

Despite the recession, substantial numbers of exhaustees had become 
reemployed four months after exhaustion of benefits (see Table 1.6)- 
Overall, about 25 percent of the exhaustee sample had found jobs, 14 percent 
had left the labor force and 61 percent continued unemployed. Men 
were more likely than women to become reemployed and whites were more likely 
to do so than all other races- A more detailed analysis (see Part V) shows 
that individuals in relatively strong labor markets (Seattle and Baltimore) 
were more likely tp find jobs than those in relatively weak markets 
(Atlanta and Chicago) , and that younger exhaustees were more likely to 
find jobs than were older ones. More than half of those exhaustees who 
continued to be unemployed reported that they had either applied for or 
were currently receiving extended ui benefits. 

Analyzing the timing of reemployment and of labor" market withdrawal 
has been a major concern in past studies of exhaustees^ High rates of 
reemployment or labor market withdrawal in the immediate post-exhaustion 
period have been taken as some evidence of the disincentive effects of 
current UI durations. Our study offers somewhat ambiguous evidence on 
this question. We find that the cumulative reemployment rate rose 
relatively smoothly over the time interval between the interviews- This 
indicates that exhaustees did devote some effort to job search, rather 
than that they knew of jobs but waited until benefit exhaustion before 
taking them. On the other hand, the labor market withdrawal data show 
a sharp increase in withdrawals immediately following exhaustion of 
benefits* More than half of those exhaustees who were out of the labor 
force at the time of the Wave II interview left the labor force in the 
first two weeks after exhaustion of benefits, . Consequently, there is 
some evidence that those who intend to leave the labor force may attempt 
to exhaust their ui entitlement before doing so. 
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TABLE 1-6 

LABOR FORCE STATUS FOUK MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION 
OF BENEFITS 
(BY RACE AND SEX) 



White 



Male Female 



Negro and 
Other Races 

Male Female 



Total 



Male Female 



Employed 

Out"of- Labor Force 
Unemployed 



28.8% 24.9% 
11-3 17.7 
59-9 57.4 



100-0% 100-0% 



24.5% 16.0% 

5.9 22.0 
59.6 61.1 



100.0% 100.0% 



27.0% 22-1% 

9-0 19-1 
64.0 58.8 



100-0% 100.0% 



Percentage Receiving 

Extended Benefits 23.7 22.5 13.8 14-2 19-4 19.6 

Percentage Applied 
for Extended 

Benefits but Not „ . ,^ 

Yet Receiving 11.5 16.4 17.8 16-9 14-1 16.6 
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other findings on the labor market activity of exhaustees and 
their families include: 

1* Of those exhaustees who found work, more than half took 
jobs paying lower wages than did the jobs they held prior 
to going on UI * 

2* Unemployment rates of exhaustees' spouses nearly doubled 
between October, 1974 and February, 1975, reflecting the 
sharp labor market downturn* 

3. There was little evidence that members of exhaustees' families 
went to work in an effort to cope with the loss in income 
resulting from exhaustion of benefits* 



The Effects of UI Exhaustion on Consimiption and Other Variables - 

Exhaustion of UI benefits leads to a substantial loss in income 
for many families* Table 1*7 shows that, on average, termination of UI 
benefits causes family incomes to decline by 35 percent* Of course (as 
we show in detail in Part VI) , this average figure conceals substantial 
variation among exhaustees* For families with other earners or with 
other sources of income, the drop (in percentage terms) is not so severe, 
but for exhaustees without such other income sources, the decline can be 
catastrophic* 

Four months after exhaustion, the decline in household income had 
(on average) been largely restored* As Table 1*7 shows, more than 50 
percent of this income replacement came from earnings of exhaustees who 
were able to find jobs anJ another 30 percent came from newly extended 
UI benefits* Households without these sources of income gain had not 
(an average) improved their income levels since exhaustion of benefits* 

Exhaustees responded to their loss in income by cutting expenses 
and by reducing their savings. The extent of these adjustments was 
dependent on the amount of income loss suffered since exhaustion and by 
the timing of this loss, Exhaustees adjusted their expenses and savings 
in ways similar to those they had used to adjust to their job loss prior to 
going on UI* Adjustments to unemployment were somewhat more substantial, 
however, 

bpecitic expenses reduced by exhaustees were those for which short 
term adjustments were relatively easy to make* Many exhaustees reported 
reducing expenditures on food, clothing, recreation and entertainment; 
few exhaustees were able to reduce expenditures on housing, utilities or 
medical services* However, different types of families adjusted in some^ 
what different ways* For example, families with children were more likely 
to cut food expenses, whereas those without children were more likely to 
cut clothing and (to a lesser extent) housing expenses* 

Exhaustees reported rather substantial reductions in liquid 
assets between the interviews* On average, the levels of these assets fell 
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TABLE 1,1 

AVERAGE COMPOSITIOH OF EXHAUSTEES* FAMILY IWCOHE 







Just Before Exhaustion 


Just After Exhaustion 


4 Months 


After Exhaustion 






White 


l!^e^ro and 
Other Races 


White 


L^e^^ro and 
Other Races 


White 


Negro and 
Other Haces 






Mean 


Incoraef In DollarSf Per 


week 








Exhaustee Earnings 




$ 4,0 


5 5,3 


$ 4,0 


5 5, 3 


5 33, 9 


5 25, 3 


Spous6 Earnings 




55, 7 


43, 6 


65, 7 


43 , 6 




Afi A 


Earnings of Others 




24 <6 


29,4 


24, 6 


29,4 


« ,4 


Z4 , 3 


Transfer Income 




27 , 3 


15 , 1 


27 , 3 


T e 1 
Id , 1 


T T 1 




Other Income 




B.9 


4,3 


8,9 


4,3 




"T A 


HI Payments 




61,5 


59,9 






17,0 


9,6 


Total Income 




5l92<0 


5157,6 


5130,5 


5 97,7 


5189,7 


5130, 7 








Percent Distribution 










Exhaustee Earnings 




2,1% 


3,4% 


3,1% 


5,4% 


17,9% 


19,4% 


Spouse Earnings 




34,2 


27,7 


50,3 


44,6 


34,8 


30,9 


Edxnin3s of Others 




12,8 


18,6 


18,9 


30,1 


15,5 


18,7 


Transfer Income 




14,2 


9,6 


20,9 


15,5 


17,4 


18,0 


Other income 




4,6 


2,7 


6,8 


4,4 


5,4 


5,7 


Ul Payments 




32,1 


38,0 






9,0 


7,3 


Total 




100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0%- 


100,0% 


100,0% 



by more than $500 per family* These reductions accounted for the major 
share of changes in exhaustees' net worth, since total debts were little 
changed between the interviews* 

Exhaustees Eligibility for and Receipt of Benefits from Other Transfer Programs 

Exhaustees' eligibility for and use of other transfer programs 
while receiving UI is of direct policy relevance. Data from the exhaustee sam- 
ple provides information about this issue which has implications for the 
entire population of UI claimants* Also, information about use of transfer 
programs following exhaustion of UT benefits can clarify the question of 
benefit duration. If exhaustees are typically not eligible for other 
programs, the need for extending benefits may be greater than if adequate 
coverage by other programs were available. 

Table 1.8 summarizes our findings on these issues* Eligibility for 
and actual receipt of major transfer programs CafE)C, Food Stamps^ and SSl) is 
shovm for three points in time: just prior to exhaustion, just after exhaustion 
and four months after exhaustion. The table suggests three general conclusions 
First, few exhaustees report receiving benefits from transfer programs 
either at exhaustion or four months later, although use of Food Stamps did 
increase substantially (from 6 to 15 percent) between the two interviews, 
and participation in AFDC increased slightly. Seconds few exhaustees were 
eligible to participate in the cash transfer programs (afdc and SSl) . As 
we show in Part VII, this finding derives primarily from the categorical 
pligibility provisions of such programs.- Third, Food Stamp eligibility is 
relatively high in the sample, which reflects the non-categorical nature 
of that program* 

However, full participation in existing means-tested transfer 
programs would not fill the gap left by exhaustion of UI benefits* Categorical 
eligibility provisions exclude many exhaustees from such programs, and 
benefits available under them generally fall s^iort of UI levels. This is 
true even for exhaustees with below poverty level incomes. 

Our final investigation, reported in Part VII, focuses on the 
relationship between UI and APDC-U^ program. Although the recent Supreme 
Court decision allowing families eligible for these two programs to choose 
between them applies to all claimants (rather than just to exhaustees), 
we have used the presetit sample to simulate the results of that decision. 
We find that few exhaustees (6.5 percent) were both categorically eligible 
for AFDC-U and had income low enough to result in a positive benefit* 
Only about 25 percent of these would receive an AFDC-U benefit that 
exceeds their UI payment. However, because the AFDC-U program is currently 
quite small (relative to ui) , and because our findings vary considerably 
by site, it is still possible that the Supreme Court decision will hcxve 
a major impact on AFDC-U caseloads. 

The body of the report describes the above findings in considerably 
more detail. In addition the report concludes with three appendices which 
discuss (A) Statistical Methodology, (B) Sample Selection and Field Pro- 
cedures, and (C) Research Related to UI Duration Policy. 
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TABLE 1*8 

FAMILY RECEIFP OF AND ELIGIBILITY FOR SELECTED TRANSFER 
PROGRAMS AT TIME OF WAVE I AND WAVE II INTERVIEWS 



RECEIPT 



ts5 



Percentage of 
All Families 
Receiving : 

AFDC 

Food Stamps 
SSI 



At Wave I 



At Wave II 



White 



Negro and 
Other Races 



1,9% 
3,4 



4*2% 
10,9 



White 



Negro and 
Other Races 



2,2% 

9.1 

0.9 



8,1% 
23,6 
0,9 



ELIGIBILITY 

At Wave X A t Wave 11 

(just before (just after 

exhaustion) exhaustion) 

Negro and Negro and Negro and 

White Other Races white Other Races White Other Races 



Percentage of 
All Families 
Receiving; 

ATOC 0.8%. 3,2% 

Food Stamps 15.2 35*1 

SSI 0,^5 0>9 

it 

Receipt of ssi was not separately identified in the Wave I questioning* 



8.0% 23.7% 
47.9 68.8 
4,5 3.8 



4,8% 21.7% 
35.5 57.5 
3,8 2.9 



PART II 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EXHAUSTEES 



In this part, we examine the economic and demographic char- 
acteristics of the exhaustee sample. The presentation is descriptive 
and is based primarily on the Wave I interview. Such a description 
is useful for three reasons: (i) It provides information on the economic 
status of exhaustees which is relevant in assessing the impact of ex- 
tended UI benefits programs (since exhaustees are the prime beneficiaries 
of such programs) and of other programs to aid the unemployed? (2) a 
detailed examination of basic exhaustee characteristics and their inter- 
relationships is a useful background for interpreting other data contained 
in this report; and (3) examining exhaustee characteristics may provide an 
indirect test of various, behavioral hypotheses. For example, dispropor- 
tionate representation of certain groups in the exhaustee sample may 
indicate the Importance of the disincentive effects of UI for these groups. 



Results 

The discussion is divided into six sections: 
A* Basic Demographic Characteristics 

B. Comparison with the Long Term Unemployed 

C . Exhaustees' fTormal Income 

D. Exhaustees' Pre-UI jobs 

E. Employment History of Exhaustees 

F. UI Experiences of Exhaustees 



A. Basic Demographic Characteristics 

Tables II. 1 - Il44_ provide basic demographic data on the exhaustee 
sample* These tables represent the entire sample interviewdd at Wave I* 
The data are presented' separately — first, for whites, and second for Negro 
and other races— in order to control for the urban nature of the exhaustee 
sample which tends to overrepresent the latter, relative to their presence 
among exhaustees generally* Throughout this report this procedure of pre- 
senting results separately by race will generally be followed* 

Several salient features of the basic d^ographic tables should 
be mentioned* First, the persons in the exhaustee sample are relatively 



Data presented in Appendix A describe differences between the 
entire Wave I sample and the sample completing both the Wave I and Wave II 
interviews. It is this latter sample that is used in most other sections 
of this report. 
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old* For example/ the median age of whites in the exhaustee sample is 
43 years I whereas, it is about 33 years in Current Population Survey 
samples of long term unemployed. This age distribution has important 
implications that are reflected elsewhere in the tables* For example, 
relatively few exhaustee families have children* This affects eligibility 
for certain transfer programs (notably ?^DC) and the labor supply behavior 
of spouses in these families*.^ Siitiilarlyr the fact that the average educa- 
tion level of the exhaustee sample is relatively lowr is a reflection of 
the age distribution of the sample, since within specific age categories, 
education levels closely approximate those for the U*S* population*^ This 
is true for both whites and for all other races* Finally, the age distri- 
bution of the sample may partially explain the relatively high levels of 
work-related disabilities reported in Tables II*3 and II. 4* While no 
directly ooiiiparable figures on disability are available, the 19 percent 
overall level of work-limiting diL-.I>ilities exceeds, by a statistically 
significant margin, the 7-10 percent level reported in many suanreys*^ 
While |he disability levels do tend to rise with age (as shovm in national 
data).r the age specific disability levels for the sample are still above 
those for the population as a whole except for those age 65 or over. For 
older exhaustees, this relatively lower level of work-related disabilities 
is not surprising, given the recent labor force attachment of our sample. 

A second general feature of Tables II-l - II. 4 is the sexual 
composition of the sample; over 51 percent of the white sample is female- 
This finding conflicts both with data on the long-term unemployed (see 
Table 11*5) and with data from prior exhaustee studies in which the 
respondents were typically more than 60 percent male. The conflict with 
earlier studies may be partially explained by the significant increase in 
female labor force participation that has taken place since those studies 
were conducted, but that is probably not the complete answer* Possible 
reasons for the difference between our sample composition and that of the 
long term unemployed are discussed in the following section. . 

Other data in Table 11*1 - II. 4 seem generally in agreement with 
prior expectations* Family sizes are relatively smallr but not abnormally 
sor over 80 percent of exhaustees report having good or excellent health. 



^See the discussion below of Table II -5 for a more detailed com- 
parison to. the long-^term unemployed* 

2 

See U*S* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series 

P-20* 

3 

These comparisons come from the 1966 Social Security Survey of the 
Disabled and from "Current Estimates from the Health Interview Survey," 
Vital and Health Statistics , Series 10'-N*85, 1972. 

4 

Ibid * 

5 ^ 

These studies are reviewed in Appendix B. 
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and the pattern of reported union membership closely reflects the 
percentage prevailing within the various labor markets under examination. 



B. Comp arison with the Long-Term Unemployed 

Because exhaustees have experienced a relatively long period of 
unemployment (an average of 25 weeks for the sample as a whole) prior to 
being interviewed, they may differ from other groups of unemployed persons 
in many ways. Comparisons between exhaustee and the total unemployed labor 
force or the total population of UI claimants may therefore be misleading 
unless some control on unemployment duration is made. One published data 
source for which such a control can be made is the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). In Table 11.5/ the CPS for October/ 1974 is contrasted with the 
exhaustee sample* with explicit consideration given to duration of the most 
recent unemployment spell. Two major differences between the samples are 
apparent in the table. First/ exhaustees are generally older than the long- 
term unemployed. This in part reflects the facts that young workers are 
often ineligible for UI and that the young also experience relatively high 
unemployment rates. Excluding individuals under 2 5 from the samples does 
diminish this over representation of older individuals in the exhaustee 
sample/ but it does not eliminate it, Exhaustees 55 y^ars of age and over 
make up almost 34 percent of exhaustees over age 24; whereas, for the long- 
term unemployed/ individuals 55 or over constitute only 27 percent of those 
over age 24. For individuals 65 years of age or older/ the difference 
between the exhaustee sample and th^: CPS sample is even more pronounced. 
All of these differences are statistically significant at the 95 percent 
level. 

The second major difference between the samples reported in ^ 
Table II. 5 is that white females are more heavily represented among ex^ 
haustees than among the long-term unemployed. Approximately 43 percent 
of whites unemployed 15 weeks and over are female; whereas/ among white 
exhaustees with similar unemployment duration the figure is nearly 52 
percent. This difference is statistically significant at the 95 percent 
level. This high representation of females is less pronounced among the 
unemployed generally — which suggests that receipt of UI benefits may 
cause women to extend their unemployment duration. An alternative hypothe- 
sis is that women may be eligible for shorter UI durations chan men* That 
hypothesis is not supported in the white exhaustee sample/ however/ since 
average durations for men and women are virtually identical (25*5 weeks) * 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Table 11*5 is that the 
comparison of the exhaustee sample to the CPS confirms the differences in 
age and sex mentioned in connection with Tables 11,1 - 11,4, This conclu- 
sion is also supported by a comparison of the exhaustee sample with a 
sample of UI claimants (although this co;iparison does not control for 
unemployment duration and is not part of our studies) 



For a detailed comparison of the exhaustee sample to a contempora- 
neous sample of UI claimants/ see the Interim Report: A Longitudinal Study 
of UI Exhaustees / Mathematica/ 1975 (mimeo) , 
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C* Exhaustees' Normal Income 



Tables II. 6 and II .7 report the general economic status of 
individuals in the exhaustee sample* in both the Wave I and Wave II 
interviews, exhaustees were asked about their "normal" annual family 
income* The interpretation of the concept of "normal" was left to the 
respondent and there is consequently some reason for skepticism about 
the accuracy of individual responses* Nevertheless, this direct approach 
seemed the best way of attempting to measure the normal economic status 
of individuals who are known to have a large (negative) "transitory" 
element in their current incomes* In fact, the data gathered seem 
reasonable, and do exhibit a high degree of intercorrelation^ between 
the interviews* This suggests that they may reflect rather accurately 
(at least on average) the economic characteristics of respondents* in 
Tables 11*6 and II*7, responses from the Wave I and Wave II interviews 
have been averaged so as to reduce the relative magnitude of random 
reporting errors* 

As we might expect, the normal income figures reported in Tables 
II<6 and,.II*7 fall short of national medians* For example, the median 
income for white families in the exhaustee sample was $8764, compared 
to a national median of $11,604 in 1974* For mean incomes, the com- 
parable figures are $10,255 for the exhaustee sample and $13,384 for 
the national population* This difference in median income holds across 
all family types* For example, among white husband-wife families in the 
exhaustee sample, median normal income is $10,890, compared with $14,099 
nationally for such families* Possible explanations for these differences 
might include tt.c overall older age of the exhaustee sample; the fact that 
a relatively high percentage of them suffer work limiting disabilities; and 
the likelihood that exhaustees, because they have recently experienced a 
substantial period of unemployment, may have incorporated that experience 
into their normal income estimates. 

For all groups other than white, differences between national 
median incomes and those reported in the exhaustee sample are not so 
pronounced* The national median income of these groups is $7,808, 
compared with $7,322 in the exhaustee sample* The reason ^or this may 
be that eligibility for UI (and hence for representation in the exhaustee 
sample) is a relatively more important indicator of the regularity of 



These intercorrelations ranged between *89 and *95 for various 
family types* 

2 

All national income data reported are from the March, 1975 
Current Population Survey and refer to family inccm&s in 1974* See 
Current Population Reports , Series P-60, Wos* 99 and 100 (July, 1975)* 
The family composition data reported in the exhaustee data clearly 
approximate the data in this national sample* For example, approximately 
65 percent of families and unrelated individuals are in husband-wife 
families in both samples* 
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past labor market attachment for Negro and other races than it is for 
whites. In the absence of more detailed tabulations from the March/ 
1975 CPSf however/ it is not passible to pursue the causes of these 
differences more extensively. 

The overall conclusion to be drawn from Tables 11*6 and II. 7 
is that exhaustees have normal incomes below those of families in the 
nation as a whole/ but that they are by no means representative of a 
very low income population. Rather, they represent a fairly wide spread 
of normal incomes, and substantial numbers have relatively high incomes. 
Of course (as we d^onstrate in Part III), a lengthy spell of unemployment 
has the effect of sharply reducing many families' incomes — at least tempo- 
rarily. Tables II. 6 and 11,7 do not reflect current income levels/ but 
are intendedonly to demonstrate the income expectations of UI exhaustees* 

For the types of families reported in Tables II. 6 and II. 7, the 
most important (and obvious) finding is that normal Income levels of 
families in which multiple earners are likely to be present, greatly 
exceed those of single earner families, Among husband-wife families, 
normal family incomes are quite similar, regardless of whether the ex- 
haustee is male or female. However, since male earnings typically exceed 
female earnings, income loss as a result of the exhaustee's unemployment ■ 
is much greater In the husband-wife families with male exhaustees (see 
Part III) . This means that during the period in which the exhaustee is 
unemployed/ families in which the exhaustee is female will typically have 
(temporarily) higher incomes than will those families in which the ex- 
haustee is male, 

D. Exhaustees' Pre-UI Jobs 

Tables II.8-II.13 describe the industry, occupation, and gross weekly 
wage on the jobs exhaustees held just prior to filing for unemployment in- 
surance. The jobs cover a relatively broad spectrum of industries and 
occupations. In comparing the job distribution of the exhaustees with that 
of the unemployed generally, and with that of UI claimants, no important 
differences were found; the four minor differences that were found can be 
readily explained. First, the exhaustee sample underrepresents mining. 
This obviously reflects the urban nature of the sample and the fact that 
none of the sites is located near mining areas* Second, the exhaustee 
sample slightly underrepresents construction workers relative to other 
samples and that holds true across all sites. Both the timing of the 
Wave I interview and the high proportion of females in the sample explain 
this underrepresentation. Third, the sample also slightly underrepresents 
individuals in durable goods — which can also be explained by timing factors 
and by the sexiial composition of the sample. Particularly important is the 
fact that the Wave I interview occurred before those individuals who lost 
their jobs in the rapid downturn in durables manufacturing in Fall, 1974 
had exhausted their UI benefits. Finally, the exhaustee sample overrepresents 
individuals in clerical occupations relative to their incidence in other 
samples of the unemployed. This can also be explained by the sample's 
sexual composition. Weighting the occupational composition of the exhaustee 
sample "by the age-sex composition of the national long term unemployed 
produced an occupational mix quite similar to that of the nation as a whole, 
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The distribution of gross weekly earnings ^iinmediately prior to 
receipt of UX (shown in Tables 11-12-13) also covers a broad range. Overall/ 
nearly 22 percent of white exhaustees and 17 percent of exhaustees of other 
races report having earned over $200 per week. Exhaustees in this category 
are predominantly male. This again demonstrates that the dollar value of 
earnings lost through unemployment will be greater for families in which 
the exhaustee is a male and that/ because of the ceilings on benefits in 
all states, the percentage of wages replaced by UI benefits will tend to 
be higher for females that for males. These findings are explored in con- 
siderably more detail in later sections of this report, 

E* Employment History of Exhaustees 

Tables 11.14-17 describe the employment and unemployment experiences 
of exhaustees over the three calendar years (1971-73) preceding the wave I 
inteanriew. The: tables show substantial amounts of employment. All age*sex 
categories except the two youngest (which contain a substantial number of 
new entrants) show over 50 percent reporting more than 130 weeks of employ* 
ment during the past three years* At the same time, however, the tables 
show that some exhaustees experienced relatively long periods of unemploy-** 
ment during that period. Nearly 30 percent report being unemployed mote 
than 13 .weeks in the past 3 years. Reported unemployment seems particularly 
high for prime age white males- More than 2 7 percent of white males age 
45-*54 report being unemployed longer than 26 weeks in the three year period. 
Some part of this finding may, however/ relate to an inability precisely 
to test the nature of job search activity during these past periods, 

F, UI Experiences of Exhaustees 

Although exhaustees dc report some substantial periods of prior 
unemployment, relatively few report having received Unemployment insurance 
benefits during 1971-73* Only 11 percent of white exhaustees and 8 per- 
cent of exhaustees in other racial groups report receiving any benefits. 
Tables 11.18 and 11,19 show the overall distribution of prior years' 
receipt of UI. There is no significant evidence in the tables that ex- 
haustees tend to use the UI system as a means of long term income support. 

The length of time our sample received UI benefits/ during the 
current benefit year, before they exhausted them (which may include more 
than one spell of unemployment) is shown in Table 11.20. These figures 
are self-reported {rather than being taken from UI records) and some of 
the data (such as that showing over 26 weeks of benefit receipt in 
Atlanta, or fewer than 20 weeks in Baltimore) may be subject to reporting 
errors. Nonetheless, the data clearly show the effect of state laws 
on durations. In Atlanta and Chicago a variety of durations appear in 
the data, a reflection of UX laws in Georgia and Illinois which tie duration 
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to base period earnings of claimants- Durations in Atlanta tend to 
be shorter than those iii Chicago, both because of low minimum duration 
standards and relatively low ui credits for employment in Georgia- 
Maryland is a uniform duration state, and for this reason exhaustees 
in Baltimore cluster around the 26 weeks duration standard. At the 
time of the Wave I interview, Washington was on extended benefits 
and most exhaustees in Seattle were eligible for the full 39 weeks 
duration- Individuals with less than maximum employment credits 
exhausted their benefits before the 39 week limit was reached- 



The variability in UI duration reported in Table II. 20 has 
two implications for this report- First, there is sufficient variation 
in UI durations in our data to permit a study of the effects of changes 
in duration on behavior. Second, because duration may indeed have 
behavioral effects, some attempt should be made to control for this 
factor in analysing the effects of other factors- The effect of 
duration on reemployment is examined in Part V, 



Conclusions 

Our examination of the basic economic and demographic 
characteristics of the exhaustee sample supports three general 
conclusions* First, the exhaustee sample differs somewhat from 
national samples of the long-term unemployed in its age and sex 
composition, Exhaustees are older and (among whites) more likely 
to be female than are other unemployed persons with similar uneni- 
ployment durations. This finding explains most of the other economic 
and demographic differences between the exhaustee sample and other 
groups. Second^ while exhaustees have normal incomes below national 
medians, they are by no means a poverty sample. The presence of other 
earners is an important determinant of the exhaustee's family economic 
status* Third, exhaustees report substantial amounts of employment prior 
to their current unen^loyed spell. Some also report substantial periods 
of unemployment, but relatively few report collecting ui during these 
periods - 



In 1975, Illinois adopted uniform UI benefit duration, 

^In fact, Georgia has one of the lowest average UI durations of 
exhaustees for any state- 
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r TABLE 11*1 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARftCTERlSTlCS OF THE EXHAUSTEE SAMPLE/ 8Y FAMILY TYPE 

Whites 



£xhaustee 
Character! s tics 


Malo Exhausted 
Wife Presertt 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhausted 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
Uader 16 


Ko Child * 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Mean A?e 


36,2 


55*6 


34*5 


50,3 


37*3 


36*5 


35*4 


51*4 


32*1 


39*4 


43*9 


Kean Years of Education 


11*0 


11,4 


11*5 


11*1 


11*1 


12*6 


10*1 


11*3 


11*2 


10,9 


11*5 


H^an Number of Children 


2*0 




1*7 




1*6 




2*0 




oa 


0.4 


0.5 


Mean Kutnb^r of Adults 
Other Than E^chaustee and 
Spouse 


0*3 


0*3 


0*5 


0*3 


0,3 


0*1 


*4 


*2 


1*6 


1*2 


0.4 


Household Sise 


4,2 


2*3 


4*2 


2*3 


2*8 


1*1 




1*2 


2*7 


3.1 


2.4 


Percentage with f^ood or 
Excellent Health 


79*0% 


77* 3% 


89*9% 


83,9% 


100*0% 


89*2% 


85,3% 


82*2% 


81,1% 


81*0% 


83,7% 


Mean Age of Spouse 


33,2 


52*1 


37,8 


53,4 














^6*4 


M^an Years of Education 
of Spouse 


11,0 


11,8 


11,8 


11,2 














11*5 


Dumber in Sacn^le 


105 


203 


138 


199 


12 


222 




191 


53 


63 


1220 
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TABLE II -2 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACXEiaSTICS 
OF THE EXHAUSTEE SAMPLE 
BY FAMILY TYPE 

Wegro and Other Races 



Exhaustee 


Male Exhaust ee 
.Wife Present 


FeiTLdle Exha\)stee 
Husband Present 


Male Exha\jstee 
No wife Present 


Fetnale Exhaust ee 
No Husband present 


Male 


Femalo 




Char ac ter 1 s ti cs 


Child 
TJnder 1& 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
TJnder 16 


Child 
TJnder 16 


No Child 
tinder 16 


Child 
TJnfler 1& 


No Child 
Under 1& 


Hoad 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sattiple 


ttean Age 


34.1 


49.6 


34.5 




35a 


37<& 


31<8 


4&<7 


29<1 


33<3 


37,1 


Mean Years Education 


11*0 


8,9 


11*1 


10*5 


10<7 


10<2 


11,4 


9<7 


10<9 


11.6 


10<6 


Mean Number of Children 


2<5 




2-1 




2*1 




l.S 




0,1 


0.9 


0.9 


Mean Ht}(mber of Adults 
Other Than Exhaustee 
and Spouse 


0.2 


0<3 


0<5 




0.1 


0<2 


0,4 


0,3 


1<9 


1.5 


0.5 


Mean Household Size 




2<3 


4*6 


2,4 


3<2 


1<2 


3-2 


1<3 


3,1 


3-9 


2<9 


Percentage with Good or 
Excellent Health 




68<e% 


82 < 9% 


68.2% 


85<7» 


77,6* 


81.0% 




82. 6t 


91<2% 


77,4* 


Mean Age of Spouse 


31.1 


46.4 


38*1 


51,0 














38.8 


Mean Years of Education 
of Spouse 


11.4 


10.2 


10.7 


9*8 














10.8 


fluinber in Sainple 


126 


6^ 


70 


44 


21 


U7 


84 


70 


86 


57 


769 



TABLE rr<3 

SELECTED DEMOGBAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE EXHAUSTEE SAMPLE* BY AGE AMD SEX 



i 



Whites 





Exhauster 
Char ac teri sties 








Males 
(Aae> 












Females 
(AqeT 






Total 


Total 


Total 




< 24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55^-64 


65+ 


^ 24 


25-34 


35-44 


45^54 


55"~64 


65^- 


Male 


Female 


Sai^pie 




Meaji Ye^s of Education 


12<4 


13<4 


11<3 


11,3 


10<7 


10<5 


12<1 


12<3 


1Q<7 


11<3 


10.6 


10<1 


11-8 


11.2 


11-5 




Percentage with Good or 
Excellent .Health ^ 


95,5% 


93.2% 


79.4% 


71.8* 


65.7^ 


81.2% 


88<5* 


91<2% 


84 e% 


81.3* 


76.8% 


91,4% 


82.7% 


84.6* 


83 < 7* 


CO 


Percentage Limited by 
Health in Kind of 
worJc ^ 


9,9 


7<5 


19<2 


24.4 


31.4 


24.7 


14<1 


8.0 


13.5 


17<0 


17<2 


11,4 


18.1 


13<e 


15.9 




percentage Limited by 
Health in Amount of 
Worjc ^ 


0.0 


0<7 


2.7 


3<8 


5.9 


7.1 


0<0 


6.2 


5.6 


2<7 


4<0 


2.9 


3.0 


3,8 


3.4 




Percentage in itoion 


19-8 


23<1 


24<7 


33.3 


34.3 


41.2 


5.1 


11.5 


12>5 


12<5 


22.5 


17.1 


28.5 


14.3* 


21,2 




Number in Sainple 


111 


147 


73 


7fi 




85 


78 


113 


104 


112 


151 


70 


596 


628 


1224 



Answers tg the questions relating to health a>td those relating to disability can overlap. 
Thus, a person co\tLd be in good health but be limited in the amount of worJc he or she can 



TABUS II. 4 
SELECTS DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE EXHAUSTEE SAMPI^* BY AGE AND SEX 



Hegro and other Races 



Exhaust ee 
Characteris^tics . 






Males 
(Age) 










Females 
{Age) 






Total 
Male 


^Fernale 


Tbtal 
. Sample 




25-34 


35-44 45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


- 24 25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Kean years of Education 


11.7 


11.7 


9.9 e.5 


e.3 


7.3 


12.1 11, e 


10.7 


9.9 


8.9 


9,0 


10.4 


10,9 


10.6 


Percentage with Good or 




























Excellent Healthl 


93.9% 


89. 5 1 


64*0% 56.4% 


69.2% 


69.2% 


87.1% 85.1% 


73.2% 


62.1% 


56.6% 


63.6% 


7b. 7i 


75 .0* 


77.4% 


Percentage Limited by 
Health ill Kind of 




























workl 




10.5 


12.0 30.9 


21.4 


23.1 


14.5 6.9 


16.1 


18.2 


17.2 


18.2 


13-7 


13,5 


13.6 


Percentage Limited by 
Health in Amount of 
Workl 


o.a 


1.5 


2.7 0.0 


2.4 


7.6 


1.6 3.0 


3.6 


3.0 


10.3 


0.0 


1.8 


3.5 


2. 5 


Percentage in Union 


16.5 


16. 5 


28.0 27-3 


28.6 


23,1 


3-2 13.9 


8.9 


16.7 


20,7 


27,^ 


21.3 


12-5 


17.6 


lijuniber in s^^le 


115 


133 


75 55 


42 


26 


62 ml 


56 


66 


29 


11 


446 


325 


771 



See Table fi.3. 
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TABLE H.5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AND EXHAUSTEE SAMPLE, 
BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT* SEX, AGE, RACE AND MARITAL STATUS? AS OF OCTOBER 1974 



Total 


Less Than 


5 I'tecks 


Duration of Unemploymcnit 

5 to 14 Vfeoks 15 to 26 Weeks 


27 iflteeks and Over 


15 ^feeks Over 


Uneii»Plciyed EKhaiistee 
Persons Sanple 


Unemployed 
Persons 


Ejchause-ee 
Sarrple 


Unanployed Ejdiaustee Uiierrployed Exhaustee 
Persons sainple Persons Saitple 


Unenployed Exhaustee 
Persons Sanple 


Unemployed Exhaustee 
Persons Sanple 



Total, 16 



years 6< Over 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.01 


■ 100.0% 


100.0% 


20-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-64 years 
65 years 


27.8 
22.0 
21.2 
11.4 
9.6 
5.S 


16.6 
24.6 
15.2 
16.0 
16.3 


29 . 5 
22.8 
21.4 
11.2 
9.3 
4,6 


0 

"22.5 
32.5 
25.0 
7.5 
7.5 


29.8 
22.1 
20.2 
11.9 
9.0 
4.3 


3.5 
21.3 
24.1 
17.1 
17.8 
11.1 


26.1 
23.2 
20.7 
8 ,1 
9.5 
8.5 


2.5 
17.1 
26.6 

± 1 mJL 

16.1 
14,6 


8.1 
li.d 
25.4 

14.7 
17.0 


0.6 

14 . U 

23.5 
1!^.4 
15,8 
18.8 


19.2 
19.6 
22.5 
10.9 
U.5 
11.7 


1.2 
15.5 
24.5 
14.6 
15,9 
17.5 


S over 


2.3 


9.8 


1.2 


5.0 


2.7 


5.1 


4.1 


6.0 


5.8 


13.0 


4.8 


10.8 


Total, Males 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 . 0% 


1 nn Hft 


100 . 0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


iD— JL? years 
20-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45~54 years 


J /. O 

' 23.0 
20.8 
10.4 
9.1^ . 


2.0 
19.3 
26.5 
13,8. 
13.3 


29.2 
26.0 
20.1 
9.4 
9.^ 


0 
29,2 
33.3 
25,0 

4.2 

0 


32.0 
22,6 
20.0 
11.3 
6.5 
4.1 


3.4 
22.2 
24.4 
16.5 
13.1 
13.1 


27.5 
22.1 
19,6 
6.1 
8.9 
10,7 


4.7 
20.0 
' 28.8 
14.8 
12,7 
11.9 


7.1 
10.1 
28,6 
17.2 


0.6 
17.9 
26.0 
12.3 


18.1 
16.6 
23.7 
U.2 ' 


1.8 
18,5 
26.8 
13.0 


55-64 years 
65 years 


6.1 


13.9 


4.6 


16.8 
14.7 


13.9 
15.5 


12.5 
12,5 


13.6 
14.5 


6i over 


2.9 


U.2 


1.5 


8.3 


3.5 


7.4 


5,0 


7.2 


5.5 


13.9 


5.2 


12.0 


Total, 


























Females 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,01 


16-19 years 
20^24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55-54 years 
65 years 


27.7 
21,0 
21,6 
12.4 
10.1 
5,5 


1,1 
13.5 
22.4 
16,7 
19.1 
18,9 


29,7 
20,0 
22,5 
12.8 
9.3 
,4.8 


0 

12.5 
31.3 
25,0 
12.5 
18.8 


27.7 
21.6 
20.3 
12,7 
11.6 
4,3 


3,6 
20,1 
23,7 
18.0 
23.7 

8.6 


24.8 
24.1 
21.5 

9,9 
10,2 

6.2 


0,7 
14.7 
24,7 
19,0 
19,0 
16,8 


10,2 
22,2 
18,5 
U-1 
10.2 
22,2 


0,6 
11,1 
20.5 
14,8 
18,2 
22,9 


20.7 
23,6 
20.7 
- 10,2 
10.2 
10,7 


0,6 
12,4 
22.0 
16,^ 

18,5 
20,7 


& over 


1.6 


8.2 


1.0 


0 


1.7 


2.2 


3.3 


5.0 


5,6 


U,9 


3,9 


9.5 



DuratxOn Of Unen^jloyment 



Total Less Than 5 Weeks 5 to 14 Weeks 15 to 26 Weeks 27 Wfeeks and Over 15 Weeks and Over 

Ubeirplqyed Eschaustee UneKployed Exhaustee Uhenplqyed Exhausted unemployed Exhausted unenplqyed Exhausfcee Onenployed Exhaustee 
Persons Sanple Persons Saiti^le Persons sanple Persons Sartple Persons Sanple Persons San^le 





Totals White 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100, 0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 




Males 
Females 


49,5 


51,2 


48,0 
52,0 


56, 5 
43.5 


51,0 
49,0 


51,2 
48,8 


50,4 
49.6 


42,2 
57,8 


67,5 
32,4 


50,5 
49,5 


57,0 
43,1 


48.3 
51.7 


E. 


Negro & 
Otfier Races 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 




Males 
Finales 


48-2 
51-9 


58,7 
41,3 


42,4 
57,6 


64,7 
35,3 


49,3 
50,7 


61,1 
38,9, 


51,1 
48,9 


50,2 
49,8 


72,3 
27,7 


62,9 
37,1 


a,o 

39,0 


58,0 
42,0 




Totals Males 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0%, 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 




Married ^ 
Spouse 
Present 


39.0 


49,9 


37,7 


37,5 


34,1 


48,0 


42,3 


46,0 


57,7 


52,4 


49,4 


50.6 




^Ibtal^ 
Feftales 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 




Married ^ 
Spouse 
Present 


45.3 


53,1 


47.9 


50,0 


44.3 


57,6 


40,9 


53,8 


32,1 


51,6 


38,4 


52,3 



TABLE II « 6 

DISTRIBUTION OP EXHAQSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY NORMAL YEARLY INCOME AND FAMILY TYPE 



Normal Income 


Male Exhaustee . 
Wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband present 


Male Exhausted . 
No Wife Presei\t 


Female Exhaustee 
Ho Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




(Yearly) 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho China 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


No n- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total: Number iij. Sample 
Percent 


87 
100.0* 


174 

lOOiO* 


122 
100.0* 


178 
100.0* 


a 

100.0* 


174 

100- 0\ 


29 
100.0* 


164 
100.0* 


44 
100.0% 


46 
100.0* 


1026 
100.0* 


0 - SfOOO 


3.4 


8. 3 


4.0 


11.8 


0.0 


22.6 


38.7 


51.8 


15.0 


15.4 


18.8 


5 5,001 - 10 f 000 


39< 3 


46<7 


23.4 


35.0 


62.5 


50.3 


" 48.4 


41.2 


51.1 


48.1 


41.5 


10,001 - 15,000 


36.0 


23.3 


44.4 


32.3 


12.5 


17.5 


6.5 


4.7 


12.8 


19.2 


23.2 


I5f00l - 20f000 


10.1 


16.7 


20.2 


15.6 


25.0 


5.7 


0.0 


1.8 


8.5 


9.6 


11.0 


20fO01 - 25fOOO 


7<9 


4.4 


6.5 


5.4 


0.0 


2.8 


3.2 


0.0 


6.4 


1.9 


4.0 


25 f 001+ 


3,4 


0.6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


3.2 


0.6 


6.4 


5.8 


1.5 


Mean Income 
Median income 


512 f 592 
Ilf0l5 


$lOf902 
9f464 


$l3f306 
12,545 


$llf 377 
10,500 


$11 f 3 44 
9f000 


5 9f060 
7i725 


5 8^85 
6fl67 


5 5^889 
4f830 


$10 f 883 
8f438 


$llf456 
8f600 


5lOf255 
8,764 
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TABLE 11,7 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY KORMAL YEARLY INCOME AND FAMILY TYPE 

Negro ana Other Races 



Normal Income 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
NO Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


M^le 


Female 




(Yearly) 


Child 
Ui^dej: 16 


Wo Child 
Dndet 16 


Child 
Under le 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Urider 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Kon- 
Head 


Mon- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total: ^Jut4lber Sample 
\ Percent 


107 

100.0% 


64 
100.0% ' 


69 

100-0% 


41 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


112 

100.0% 


76 

100.0% 


57 
100.0% 


65 
100.0% 


43 

100. 0& ' 


649 
100.0% 


0 - SfOOO 


10.7 


29<2 


11,3 


11.4 


20.0 


39. 3 


50.6 


70.0 


21.9 


28.6 


29.9 


6 SfOOl - lOfOOO 


41<1 


41.5 


53,5 


40.9 


46.7 


43.,6 


45.6 


28.3 


49.3 


40.8 


43.2 


ZOfOOl - 15#000 


34.8 


12<3 


26.8 


31.8 


33.3 


12.8 


2.5 


1.7 


21.9 


12.2 


18.3 


iSfOOl - 20f000 


10<7 


10,8 


8.5 


13.6 


0.0 


2.6 


1.3 


0,0 


6,9 


18,4 


7.2 


20f001 - 25fOOO 


1.8 


6.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


25 f 001+ 


0,9 


0,0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


Mean income 
Median Income 


$10 r 420 
! 9r783 


$ 8,944 
7,500 


$ 9r577 
dr618 


$10 r 944 
3r722 


$ dr240 
dr2l4 


$ 7f0l9 
6r225 


$ 5*735 
4r93d 


$ 4r64S 

3r571 


$ drd9S 

7r847 


$ 9r074 
7r625 


$ 8,283 
7f322 
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TJVBLE II<8 
DiSTmEOTTCW CF EXHAUSTEES AGE, SDC 
AND I1©USTE?Y CF PRE-UI JOB 
Whites 



Industry of 
Pre-Ol Jc5 






Males 
(Age) 










Fetales 
(Age) 






Itotal 
Male 


Tbtal 
Fenale 


Itotal 
Sairple 


<24 


25-34 


^44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


-2 24 


25*34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


'it»tal; Hunter irl SSiTple 
Percent 


U2 
100.0% 


145 
100,0% 


69 

100.0% 


78 

100.0% 


102 
100,0% 


90 
100.0% 


77 
100.0% 


U4 
100.0% 


105 
100,0% 


110 ' 
100,0% 


143 
100,0% 


69 
100,0% 


596 
100,0% 


618 
100.0% 


1214 
100.0% 


Mirtmg 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0-0 


0,0 


0,0 


Construct: ion 


12-5 


11-7 


14,5 


12,8 


10,8 


12,2 


1,3 


1.8 


3,8 


1,8 


2.1 


1,5 


12,3 


2,1 


7.1 


Jto»afacturi ng — Durable 
Goods 


15,2 


20,0 


21,7 


21,8 


13.7 


18.9 


15,6 


12.3 


14,3 


8,2 


9-1 


10,1 


18.3 


U.3 


14.7 


Manufacturing — 
Non-Durable Goods 


11.6 


12.4 


14.5 


10,3 


14.7 


7.8 


15.6 


10.5 


15.2 


14-6 


26,6 


18.8 


11-9 


17,3 


14-7 


Tran^^ortatic^ 
T^lic Utilities 


8.0 


U,7 


8,7 


9.0 


7.8 


10-0 


5.2 


6.1 


1,9 


0-9 


3-5 


2,9 


9,4 


3.4 


6-3 


t^holesale and Fetail 
Trade 


25,9 


20.7 


20.3 


24.3 


24.5 


26.7 


31,2 


29-0 


37-1 


48-2 


33.6 


49.3 


23.7 


37.3 


30.6 


Finance, Insurance, 
F3al Estate 


0-0 


2,07 


2,9 


2,6 


5.9, 


6.7 


11,7 


14.9 


6-7 


6.4 


4,9 


5.8 


3-2 


8.4 


5,8 


Other Services 


16-1 


16.6 


14,5 


1B,0 


19.6 


14.4 


15.6 


19.3 


18.1 


18,2 


15-4 


11,6 


16.6 


16-6 


16,6 


Public Administratioii, 
Government 


7.14 


2.8 


2-9 


1-3 


2.94 


3.3 


3.9 


5.3 


2-9 


1,8 


4.9 


0.0 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5> 


Arrred Services 


3,6 


2.0V 


0,0 


0-0 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,9 


0.0 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


i.a 


,2 


0.7 
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TABLE II. 9 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHADSTEES BY AGE, SDC 
AISD INDUSTRY CF PRE-UI JOB 



ttegro and other Races 



Industry of 
Pre-UX Job 






Males 
(JVge) 










Fsnales 
(Age) 






Itotal 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Sanple 


< 24 


25^34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


< 24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 




iTTiT-jii f - j>iuHA^?(r Jul fxui^m 


110 
100,0% 


132 
100,0% 


76 

100,0% 


62 

100,0% 


46 

100.0% 


28 

100,0% 


60 
100,0% 


103 
100,0% 


57 

100,0% 


66 

100,0% 


28 

100,0% 


11 
100.0% 


458 

100,0% 


325 
100.0% 


783 , 
100.0% 


Mining 


o,c 


0,0 


1,3 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,2 


0,0 


0.1 


Ctonstruction 


9,1 


9,9 


16.7 


16,1 


16,3 


3,6 


1,7 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


9,1 


12,2 


0.6 


7.4 


Manufacturing " utorable 
Goods 


19,1 




24,4 


11,3 




zO, U 






29.8 


16,7 


1 A "7 


9,1 


23.3 


23,3 


23,4 


tfon-Durable Goods 


21.6 


20,5 


16,0 


19,4 


6,3 


14,3 


13,3 


23,3 


19,3 


16,2 


a, 4 


18,2 


16,7 


20.3 


19,3 


Transportation 
Public Utilities 


7,3 


6,6 


11,5 


11,3 


10,4 


7,1 


0,0 


5,8 


1,6 


0,0 


0,0 ■ 


0.0 


8,7 


2.2 


6,0 


Wholesale aid detail 
Tradte 


12,7 


13,6 


10,3 


12,9 


12.5 


17,9 


20,0 


22,3 


14,0 


21,2 


21,4 


36,4 


12,9 


20,9 


16,1 


Finance/ Insurance/ 
Heal Estate 


1,6 


3,S 


3,9 


3.2 


2,1 


0,0 


8,3 


3,9 


1,8 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


2,6 


3,1 


2,9 


Other Services 


13,6 


12,1 


11,5 


21,0 


16,7 


32,1 


13,3 


9,7 


26,3 


37,9 


39,3 


18,2 


15,3 


21,6 


16,0 


Public Mmlnistratlon, 
Govemment 


10,0 


2,3 


2,6 


4,8 


6,3 


0,0 


13,3 


6.8 


7,0 


6,1 


7,1 


9,1 


4,3 


8,0 


6,1 


Amed Services 


4,6 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1,1 


0.0 


0.6 



TABLE 11.10 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAOSTBES BV AGE^ SE^ AND PRE-UI OCCUPATION 



Pre-Ui Occupation 


MALES 
(Age) 


FEMAI£S 


rPDtal 


itotal 


Tbtal 




< 24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


6^ 


< 24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Male 


Feirale 


Sanple 


Total: Number in Sanple 
Percent 


106 
100.0% 


122 
100.0% 


65 
100.0% 


77 
100.0% 


97 
100.0% 


84 
100.0% 


72 
100.0% 


104 
100.0% 


100 
100.0% 


105 
100.0% 


141 68 
100.0% 100.0% 


551 
100.0% 


590 
100.0% 


1141 
100.0% 


Farmers, Farm Managers 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


j^nage^^s & Adniinistratar! 
(Except Fame) 


7.6 


11.5 


6.2 


20.8 


10.3 


9.5 


2.8 


5.8 


8.0 


5.7 


5.0 


5.9 


10.9 


5.6 


8.2 


Sales Wbrkers 


10.4 


6.6 


9.2 


3.9 


11.3 


9.5 


8.3 


4.8 


4.0 


11.4 


13.5 


16.2 


8.5 


9.6 


7.1 


Clerical 


5.7 


9.0 


15.4 


11.7 


9.3 


15.5 


54.2 


53.9 


41.0 


50.5 


35.5 


36.8 


10.5 


44.8 


28.2 


Craftsman, Foreman 


18.9 


20.5 


21.5 


20.8 


21.7 


23.8 


6.9 


4.8 


6.0 


2.9 


3.6 


5.9 


21.1 


4.7 


12.6 


Operatives 


22.6 


31.2 


21.5 


22.1 


26.8 


11.9 


11.1 


13.5 


25.0 


. 16.2 


19.2 


20.6 


23.4 


19.8 


20.5 


Private Housetold 
Workers 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.2 


Services Other Than 
Private Hdusehold 
Workers 


15.1 


11.5 


13.9 


13.0 


16.5 


20.2 


12.5 


14.4 


11.0 


7.6 


17.7 


11.8 


14.9 


12.9 


13.9 


Laborers 


17.0 


8.2 


12.3 


7.8 


4.1 


9.5 


4.2 


2.9 


5.0 


1.9 


5.0 


2;9 


9.8 


3.7 


6.7 


Self-Brployed 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Armed Services 


2.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.4 
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TABLE 11.11 

DISTRlBUTlOtI OF EXHAUSTEES BY AGE* SEX AND PRE-UI OCCUPATION 



Pre-Ol Occupation 


(Age) 


(Aqe) 


Total 


Itotal 


Tot^ 






2M4 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


^^le 


BeaiBle 


Sanple 


Total* HiifiilTf^ir in J^mnl^a 

Percent 


110 
100. 0% 


130 
100.0% 


76 
100.0% 


60 
100.0% 


46 
100,0% 


23 
100.0% 


60 
100.0% 


102 
100.0% 


55 
100. 0% 


62 
100.0% 


23 
100.0% 


11 
100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 




0.0 


0,0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


u. ^ 




U.J. 


{Except Pturms) 


0,9 


2.3 


0,0 


3,3 


4.4 


0.0 


1.7 


5,9 


1,8 


1.6 


0,0 


9,1 


1.3 


3.1 


2.3 


Sales Wbrkers 


4,6 


3,9 


5.3 


1.7 


2,2 


3,6 


3.3 


2.0 


1,8 


6.5 


0,0 


0,0 


3.8 


2.8 


3.4 


Clerical 


15,5 


10,0 


9,2 


5,0 


6,5 


10,7 


40,0 


30.4 


18.2 


22.6 


14.3 


- 9,1 


10.2 


26.3 


16,9 


CraftsTiEuii Forenan 


12.7 


13,9 


14,5 


15,0 


15,2 


10.7 


3.3 


5.9 


9,1 


1,6 


3,6 


0,0 


13,8 


4,7 


10.0 


Operatives 


27,3 


36.2 


32.9 


36.7 


26.1 


32,1 


33.3 


36.3 


32,7 


25,8 


35.7 


36.4 


32.4 


32,9 


32.6 


Private Household 
Workers 


0,9 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


3,6 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0,2 


0,9 


0.5 


Services CX.^er lAtan 
Private Household 
Workers 


16,4 


13.1 


15,8 


21,7 


26.1 


32.1 


10.0 


9,8 


27.3 


35,5 


35,7 


45,5 


13,0 


21.6 


19,4 


Laborers 


la ,2 


20,3 


21.1 


16,7 


19.6 


10,7 


8,3 


9.3 


5,5 


4,5 


10.7 


0,0 


18,9 


7,5 


14,2 


Self-Enployed 


0.0 


0,0 


b,o 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0. 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


toned Services 


3,6 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0,0 


0.5 
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TABLE II<12 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEES BY AGE, SEX AMD 
GROSS WEEKLY WAGE OF PRE'-UI JOBS 



Whites 



Gross Weekly Wage 
of prs'-OI job 






Males 
{Age) 










Fema? 
(Age) 


. s 






Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Sample 


1* per 


weeKj 


^24 


25-34 


35-^44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total: 


Number In 

Sample 

Percent 


115 
100<0% 


150 

100.0% 


73 
100.0% 


S3 
100-0% 


105 

100-0% 


92 
100-0% 


78 
100.0% 


114 

100.0% 


107 

100-0% 


116 

100-0^ 


154 

100-0% 


69 
100-0% 


618 638 
100-0% 100-0% 


1256 
100-0% 


0 


- 50 


1-7 


0<7 


0.0 


2-4 


2.9 


2-2 


0-0 


1.8 


0-9 


0-0 


2-6 


7-3 


1-6 


1-9 


1-8 


51 


- 100 


24<4 


8.0 


9.6 


4-8 


9-5 


9-8 


39-V 


25.4 


24-3 


35-3 


40-9 


27-5 


11-3 


32-7 


22-2 


101 


- 150 


27<0 


22.0 


26<0 


25-3 


16-2 


25-0 


42-3 


44-7 


51-4 


49-1 


41-6 


42.0 


23-3 


45-4 


34.5 


151 


- 200 


24.4 


28. 0 


23<3 


21-7 


26-7 


21-7 


15-4 


22-8 


16-8 


11-2 


11.0 


14-5 


24.8 


15-0 


19-8 


201 


^ 250 


11<3 


24,7 


16.4 


20-5 


16-2 


12-0 


1-3 


4-4 


4-7. 


2-6 


2*0 


2-9 


17.3 


3-0 


10-0 


251 


" 300 


5<2 


. 9<3 


9.6 


9-6 


10-5 


9-8 


1-3 


0.0 


0-9 


0-0 


1-3 


0-0 


8.9 


0-6 


4-7 


301 


- 350 


1<7 


4*7 


5-5 


e-4 


10-5 


7-6 


0-0 


0-9 


0-0 


0.0 


0-6 


0-0 


6-2 


0-3 


3-2 


351 


- 400 


1.7 


0<0 


5,5 


3-6 


2-9 


. 5.4 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


0-9 


0-0 


0-0 


2.8 


0-2 


1-4 


401 


+ 


2<6 


2,7 


4-1 


3-6 


4-8 


6-5 


0-0 


0-0 


0.9 


0-9 


0.0 


5-8 


3-9 


0-9 


2-4 


Mean Weekly Wage 


$loS 


$201 


$210 


$210 


$224 


$213 


$120 


$uo 


$137 


$123 


$118 


$149 


$165 


$203 


$128 


Median Weekly V7age' 


144 


185 


lei 


190 


190 


187 


112 


125 


124 


115 


loe 


lie 


138 


117 


138 
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TABLE II<13 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAOSTEES BY AGE# SEX AND 
GROSS WEEKLY WAGE OF PRE-OI JO© 
Hegro and other Races 



Gross Weekly Wage 
of pte-t)i job 






Males 
(Age) 










Pemales 
(Age) 






Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Sample 


{$ per week) 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 




55-64 


65+ 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total: 


Murnber in 

Sajqple 

Percent 


118 
100*0% 


136 
100*0% 


81 

loo. 0% 


64 
1 nn /^a 


SO 
100<0% 


30 
100<0% 


64 

\ 100;. 0% 


105 

iOO<0% 


59 
100 r 0% 


71 
100,0% 


30 
iOO<0^ 


11 
100.0% 


479 

100,0% 


340 

100.0% 


819 
100*0% 


0 


- 50 




0<7 


0,0 


3<1 


0<0 


6<7 


' 1*6 


3<8 


1,7 


2.8 


0<0 


0<0 


1<3 


2.4 


1,7 


51 


- 100 


18,7 


6<6 


2.5 


18*8 


18-0 


10<0 


39<r 


31<4 


28<8 


36,6 


50<0 


36,4 


11<9 


35-2 


21<6 


101 


- 150 


38*1 


32.4 


37*0 


23.4 


32<0 


40.0 


40<6 


45,7 


44<1 


50*7 


33<3 


45<5 


33,8 


44.6 


38,2 


151 


- 200 


29,7 


29.4 


28*4 


26<6 


20<0 


30<0 


15<6 


11*4 


22<0 


7<0 


6,7 


18<2 


28<i 


12-9 


21,7 


201 


- 250 


6.8 


19-1 


21<0 


14,1 


10<0 


10<0 


1,5 


5<7 


1*7 


^ 1<4 


10,0 


0,0 


14<2 


3<5 


9.8 


251 


- 300 


1*7 


7<4 


7<4 


6,3 


16<0 


0*0 


1*6 


0<0 


1<7 


1<4 


0,0 


0<0 


6<3 


0<9 


4.0 


301 


- 350 


0<9 


1<5 


0<0 


4<7 


2<0 


0<0 


0.0 ■ 


1<0 


0,0 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


1<5 


0<3 


1,0 


351 


- 400 


2<5 


2<2 


1*2 


1<6 


2<0 


3<3 


0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


y 

2<1 


0<0 


1,2 


401 


+ 


0<9 


0-7 


2<5 


1<6 


0<0 


0*0 


0.0 


1<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0.0 


1<0 


0<3 


0.7 


Mean Weekly Wage 


SI 56 


S182 


$184 


S172 


S173 


$148 


SI 19 


S126 


S128 


S113 


SI 19 


S115 


S171 


S121 


S151 


Median weekly wage 


140 


167 


168 


159 


150 


145 


112 


116 


122 


110 


100 


115 


156 


114 


135 



TABLE 11.14 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEES AGEy SEX AND 
NUHBER OF WEEKS EMPLOYED 1971-73 



Whites 



Number c>f Weeks 
Employed # 






Males 
(Age) 










Female 
(Age) 






Total 
Hale 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Samoie 


1971-73 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total; 


Humiber in 

Sample 

Percent 


108 
100. Ot 


144 

100.0% 


70 
100<0% 


78 
100<0% 


101 

100.0* 


84 
100. Ot 


73 
100.0% 


112- 
100,0* 


102 

100.0* 


115 

100.0* 


149 
100.0* 


68 
100.0% 


585 

100.0% 


619 
100. 0* 


1204 
100.0* 


0 


- 26 


2.8 


2,1 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


2.7 


2.7 


1.0 


2.6 


0.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


27 


- 52 


5-6 


.5<6 


2.9 


6.4 


3.0 


3.6 


9.6 


6.3 


5.9 


8.7 


5.4 


O.Q 


4.6 


6.1 


5.4 


53 


- 78 


15<7 


9<0 


5,7 


3-9 


4.0 


13.1 


20.6 


8.9 


10.8 


7.8 


2.7 


2.9 


8.9 


6.2 


8.6 


79 


- 104 


19<4 


19<4 


11.4 


16.7 


5.0 


3.6 


30.1 


17.0 


11.8 


10.4 


9.4 


2.9 


13.3 


13.1 


13.2 


105 


- 130 


24.1 


20<8 


15<7 


15.4 


17.8 


7.1 


13.7 . 


22.3 


13.7 


20.0 


13.4 


6.8 


17.6 


15.9 


16.7 


131 


- 156 


32<4 


43<1 . 


64.3 


57.7 


70.3 


71.4 


23.3 


42.9 


56.9 


50.4 


68.5 


83.8 


54.4 


55.0 


54.6 


Kean Weeks 


100 


112 


126 


118 


131 


120 


90 


112 


118 


118 


127 


139 


117 


117 


117 


Kedian, Weeks 


112 


113 


137 


135 


138 


138 


93 


122 


134 


131 


138 


141 


133 


133 


133 
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TABLE 11,15 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEES BY AGE* SEX AKD 
NUMBER OF WEEKS UJ3EMPL0YED 1971-73 



Whites 



Mmnb^r of Weeks 
unemployed. 








Males 
(Age) 










Female 






*rot.aX Total 
Male Female 


Total 


1971-73 


^24 


23-34 


33-44 4B-54 


55-64 




<24 


iJ— J4 


35-44 


45-54 




(j5+ 


Total; 


umber in 
Sample 
Percent 


109 

100<0% 


144 

100<0% 


68 73 
100<0% 100<0% 


100 
100 <0% 


83 
100-0% 


71 
100 <0% 


108 
100-0% 


101 

100 <0% 


110 

100 <0% 


145 

100<0% 


63 
100<0% 


577 

luO<0% 


600 

100<0% 


1177 
100.0% 


0 - 


13 


64.2 


61.8 


69<1 


63<0 


69-0 


72<3 


81<7 


73<2 


79<2 


73<6 


80<0 


83.1 


66*0 


77<9 


72-1 


14 - 


26 


19<3 


14.6 


11*8 


9r,6 


11<0 


7<2 


11,3 


13<0 


5.9 


9,1 


6,9 


7<7 


12<9 


8.8 


10<8 


27 - 


39 


5,5 


9-0 


4.4 


8.2 


7<0 


2.4 


2.B 


7*4 


2<0 


4<6 


3<ii 


0*0 


6,4 


3<7 


5<0 


40 - 


52 


5<5 


9<0 


7<4 


11<0 


5.0 


7,2 


7 8 


4.6 


6<9 


6.4 


2.8 


4.6 


7<5 


4<7 


. 6<0 


53 - 


78 


3<7 


4,9 


4.4 


6*9 


5<0 


1<2 


0<0 


0,9* 


3*0 


3<6 


4<8 


1,5 


4.3 


2<7 


3<3 


79 - 


104 


1<8 


0<7 


1.5 


0<0 


2<0 


7*2 


1.4 


0<0 


3<0 


0<9 


1<4 


3,1 


2<1 


1<5 


1,8 


103 - 


156 


0<0 


0<0 


1-5 


1.4 


1<0 


2.4 


0<0 


1,9 


0<0 


1<8 


0<7 


0-0 


0,9 


0.8 


0<9 


Mean 


Weeks 


14 


15 


14 


15 


14 


15 


8 


11 


10 


12 


10 


7 


15 


10 


12 


Median weeks 


10 


11 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 . 


9 


8 


8 


10 


8 


9 




' TABLE II a6 
DISTHIBUTION of EXHAUSTEES by AGEf SEX AND 
NUMBER OF WEEKS EMPLOYEDr 1971-73 

Negro and Other Races 



Nuniber of weeks 








Males 
(Age) 










Females 
(Age) 






Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Samole 


1971-73 






25-34 


35-44 45-54 


55-64 


65+ 




25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total; 


Number In 

Sample 

Percent 


111 

100.0% 


129 

100.0% 


7a 60 
100.0% 100.0% 


48 
100.0% 


a9 

100.0% 


59 
100.0% 


99 
100.0* 


58 
100.0% 


67 
100.0% 


29 
100.0% 


11 
100.0% 


449 
100.0% 


3a 3 

100.0% 


112 

100.0 % 


0 


- 26 


1.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


10. a 


3.0 


3.5 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


3.7 


2.1 


27 


" 52 


11.7 


2.3 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


3.5 


a2.o 


4.0 


la.i 


4.5 


0.0 


0.0 


4. a 


8.3 


6.0 


53 


- 78 


17.1 


6. a 


4. a 


8.3 


4. a 


10.3 


5.1 


4.0 


8.6 


3.0 


6.9 


0.0 


8.9 


4 .9 


7.3 


79 


- 104 


ia.6 


8.5 


5.6 


3.3 


6.3 


6.9 


17.0 


14.1 


8.6 


3.0 


10.3 


9.1 


8.0 


10.8 


9.2 


105 


- 130 


26.1 


ao.a 


10. 1 


15.0 


ao.8 


17. a 


22.0 


aa.a 


6.9 


16.4 


10.3 


0.0 


20.7 


16.7 


10.8 


131 


- 156 


30.6. 


61.2 


72. a 


70.0 


68.8 


6a. 1 


23.7 


5a. 5 


60". 3 


71.6 


72.4 


90.9 


57.3 


55.6 


56.7 


»ean 


Weeks 


98 


122 


ia3 


126 


130 


ia4 


86 


116 


118 


las 


133 


149 


117 


116 


117 


Median Weeks 


111 


136 


139 


138 


136 


136 


98 


132 


135 


139 


139 


14a 


134 


134 


134 



o 
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TABLE 11,17 
DISTRIBUTIOK OF EXHAUSTEES BY AGEr SEX AND 
NUMBEE OF WEEKS UNEMPLOYED^ 1971-73 



Wegro and Other Races 



Number of We^s 
Unemployed f 








Males 
(Age) 










Females 
(Age) 






Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Sample 


1971 - 73 




25-34 


35-44 45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


-24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65^- 


Totals Hun±»er in 
Sample 
Percent 


110 
100. Ot 


125 

100.0% 


74 61 
100.0% 100.0% 


48. 
100.0% 


28 
100.0% 


58 
100.0% 


94 
100.0% 


56 
100.0% 


69 
100. 0% 


29 

100.0% 


11 

100,0% 


446 

100.0% 


317 

100.0% 


763 

100.0% 


0-13 


52.7 


64.8 


68.9 


70.'5 


70.8 


75.0 


67,2 


73.4 


82.1 


73.9 


75.9 


100.0 


54.4 


75.2 


6B.9 


14 * 26 


IB. 2 


13.6 


10.8 


13.1 


4.2 


7.1 


19.0 


18.1 


8.9 


10.1 


10.3 


0.0 


12.8 


13.5 


13.1 


27 " 39 


9.1 


6.4 


2.7 


1.6 


10.4 


0.0 


3.5 


3.2 


1.8 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


5.8 


2.5 


4.5 


40 - 52 


B.2 


4.8 


10. B 


8.2 


8.3 


3,6 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


10.1 


10.3 


0.0 


7.6 


5.4 


6.6 


53 * 78 


8.2 


4.B 


4.1 


4.9 


6.3 


3.6 


6.9 


1.1 


1.8 


1.5 


3.5 


0.0 


5.6 


2.5 


4.3 


79 - 104 


1.8 


3.2 


2.7 


1.6 


0.0 


10.7 


0.0 


1.1 


0-9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


0.3 


1.7 


105 - 156 


1.8 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


Mtean Wfeeks 


19 


15 


13 


12 


12 


14 


12 


a 


8 


10 


9 


2 


15 


9 


13 


Median weeXs 


12 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


10 


9 


B 


9 


9 


4 


10 


9 


9 
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TABLE 11-18 



DISTRIBDTIOK OF EXHAUSTJEES BY AGE* SEX AMD NUMBER OF YEARS 
EHJRIKG WHICH AMY Ul BEHEFITS WERE RECEIVED IN 1971-1973 
Whites 



(Percent of Colunm Total) 



dumber of Years 






Hales 
(Age) 










Females 
<Age) 






Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


Total 
Sample 


^24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


^24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total 1 Number in 
Sajnple 
Percent 


115 

100.0% 


150 

100<0% 


73 
100.0% 


83 
100.0% 


105 

100.0% 


92 
100.0^ 


78 
100.0% 


116 

100.0% 


107 

100.0% 


117 

100.0% 


155 

100.0% 


70 
100.0% 


618 

100.0% 


643 

100.0% 


1261 
100.0% 


0 


87.0 


80<7 


89.0 


89.2 


93.3 


64.8 


88. 5 


90.5 


91.6 


89.7 


92.3 


95.7 


86.7 


91.3 


89.1 


1 


7<8 


S<7 


6<9 


6.0 


3.8 


4.4 


10.3 


5.2 


5.6 


3.4 


3.2 


1.4 


6.5 


4.7 


5.6 


2 


3<5 


6<7 


a. 4 


1.2 


1.0 


4.4 


1.3 


2.6 


0.9 


3.4 


1.9 


0.0 


3.4 


1.9 


2.6 


3 


1.7 


4<0 


2.7 


3.6 


1.9 


6.5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.9 


3.4 


2.6 


2.9 


3.4 


2.2 


2.8 
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TABLE 11.19 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEES BY AGE* SEX AND WUHSER OF YEARS 
DURING WHICH JVNY 01 BENEFITS WERE RECEIVED IN 1971-1973 

Heqro ajid Other Races 



Number 


of Years 






Hales 
(Age) 










Females 
(Ago) 








Total 
Male 


Total 
Female 


iv^tal 
Sainple 


^24 


25-^34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total: 


Number in 

Sample 

Percent 


119 

100.0% 


137 

100.0% 


81 
100.0% 


64 
100.0% 


51 
100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


64 
100.0% 


105 

100.0% 


59 
100.0% 


71 
100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


11 
100. 


0% 


482 

100.0% 


340 

100.0% 


882 
100.0% 




0 


87.4 


94.9 


88.9 


89.1 


90.2 


93.3 


93.8 


96.2 


93.2 


91.6 


90.0 


100. 




90.7 


93.8 


92.0 




1 


7.6 


2.9 


3.7 


4.7 


2.0 


0.0 


6.3 


1.9 


6.8 


2.8 


0.0 


0. 


0 


4.2 


3.5 


3.9 




2 


4.2 


0.7 


4.9 


3.1 


2.0 


3.3 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


0. 


0 


2.9 


0.9 


2.1 




3 


0.8 


1.5 


2.5 


3.1 


5.9 


3.3 


0.0 


o.o 


0.0 


5.6 


6.7 


0. 


0 


2.3 


1.8 


2.1 
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TABLE II<20 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTBES BY SEX, SITE AMD 
DURATION OF BENEFITS 



Duration o£ 
Benefits in weeks 


ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 




Hale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


Hale 


FeEnale 


SAMPLE 


Total* 


Nuinber in 

Sample 

Percent 


240 
100.0% 


246 

100.0% 


. 252 
100.0% 


234 

100.0%. 


296 

100.0% 


233 

100.0% 


287 

100.0% 


248 

100.0% 


2036 
100.0% 


0 


- 14 


34.5 


37.5 


1.6 


1.3 


13.5 


18.0 


2.4 


1.2 


13.4 


15 


" 19 


12.2 


22.1 


2.0 


0.4 


6.8 


8.2 


5.6 


2.4 


7.4 


20 


- 25 


17.6 


31.0 


14.7 


12.4 


9.8 


15.9 


9.4 


7.3 


14.5 




26 


33.2 


9.4 


81.3 


84.6 


61.8 


50.2 


2.1 


2.8 


40.2 


27 


^ 38 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


6.8 




19.5 


X6.5 


6.9 




39 




0.0 


0.4 


0.9 


1.4 


0.0 


61.0 




17.6 


Mean Weeks 


17 


16 


22 


24 


23 


21 


30 


33 


24 


Median WeeXs 


21 


17 


26 


26 


26 


26 


^9 


39 


26 



PART III 

THE EFFECT OH INCOME DISTRIBUTION AMONG EXHAUSTEES 
OF EXTENDING, RAISING OR RESTRICTING UI BENEFITS 



The UI system is intended to be, as its name implies, a system 
of insuring persons against loss of income due to unemployment* The 
elimination or alleviation of poverty is not per se the principal 
objective of the system* Nevertheless, since unemployment of one or 
inore of a household's members may put that household below the poverty 
line, the effects of UI on poverty and more generally on the distribu- 
tion* of income are of interest* 

This part contains a discussion of the effects of possible and 
actual changes in ul durations, in terms of their efficiency in raising 
exhaustee families above the poverty line. First, we consider the effect 
on exhaustee income distribution that an extension of UI benefits would 
have had at the time of the Wave I interview. Next, we assess the actual 
effect of extending ui benefits at the time of the Wave II interview (at 
which time such extensions had taken, or were taking, place). Finally, 
we examine the effects on exhaustee income distribution of two proposed 
changes in ui policy—changing benefit levels by applying new benefit 
maxima, and restricting eligibility for extensions to exhaustees with 
substantial attachment to the labor force* 

All results are reported in two categories: first, whites; and 
second, Negro and other races. This distinction is necessary because of 
the urban nature of the exhaustee sample, which contains fewer whites than 
one would find in a national sample of exhaustees. Combining these cate- 
gories would therefore produce misleading results in that Negro and other 
races would be overrepresented. 

Results 



A. Effect of Extending UI Benefits at Wave I 

Tables 111,1 to III. 4 simulate the effect on exhaustee income 
distribution of extending UI benefits at the time of the Wave I interview. 
The first two tables report actual income at that time; the second two 
tables project incomes had ui extension taken place, As the tables show, 
receipt of ui extensions would greatly reduce the percentage of exhaustees 
falling below the poverty line* Without extensions, 39 percent of whites 
PTid 56 percent of other races have incomes below the poverty line. 
Extending UI payments would change these figures to 10 percent and 22 
percent, respectively. However, the tables also show that, as a means of 
reducing poverty, extension of UI benefits is target inefficient* Forty- 
one percent of the female exhaustees with children but no spouse remain 
below the poverty threshold, while ui benefits are paid to families with 
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incomes well above the poverty line. Not surprisingly, most of the latter 
families are husband*wife families in which the wife is the exhaustee. 

One suggested policy that might improve target efficiency is to 
tax UI benefits under the Federal income tax. However^ while this policy 
is important from other viewpoints (see the work disincentive discussion 
in Part IV), it does little to alter the effect of extensions on income dis- 
tritaition. Benefits, although reduced somewhat for the highest income 
households, ar^ still paid to those with relatively high incomes.^ 



B. Extensions of Benefits at Wave II 

In December 1974, shortly before the second wave of interviewing 
in the exhaustee study, ui benefits were extended by Congress. Payments 
were begun in January in Atlanta i Baltimore and Seattle and in late 
February in Chicago. The exten^iions came in the middle of the Chicago 
interviewing period and just before interviewing in the other sites. 
We assess the effect of the extensions on income distribution by compearing 
projected income distribution had there been no UI extensions with actual 
distribution after extensions. We assigned UI benefits to all exhaustees 
who were either receiving extended benefits, or had applied but had not 
yet started receiving them. Because the extension of benefits probably 
had some effect on the reemployment behavior of the exhaustees, our 
comparison is not a perfect one. One should assumei therefore^ that 
our estimates of income not counting UI benefits are probably lower than 
actual income would have been had benefits not been extended. 



Tables III. 5 and III. 6 show income distribution at the time of 
the Wave II interview if UI benefits are not counted; and Tables III. 7 
and III. 8 show income distribution at that time when actual UI income is 
included. As can be seen, wit:hout UI income significant numbers of 
exhaustees have incomes below the poverty threshold. However, there are 
many fewer such cases than in the period immediately following initial 
benefit exhaustion at the time of the first interview (see Tables Ill.l 
and III.2) , when 40 percent of whites and 56 percent o£ other races had 
incomes below the poverty level. Four months later, at Wave II, the 
figures were 25 percent and 43 percent, respectively. The extension of 
benefits fuirther reduced these figures to 15 percent and 33 percent. 
The number of exhaustees remainir^g in poverty is greater than the number 
in poverty immediately preceding exhaustion (when it was 10 percent for 
whites and 22 percent for all other races) probably because not all Ul 
eligibles had applied for extensions at the time of interviewing. 



Tables showing the distributional impact of taxing UI were 
contained in the June 30th preliminary report. They have not been 
reproduced here since the comparison of after-tax income to the poverty 
threshold is not strictly appropriate because that threshold is defined 
for pre-tax income. 
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C. Distributional Consecruences of Changing Benefit Maxima 



It has been proposed in the UI literature and in policy 
discussions that benefit maxima in each state be set at two-thirds 
of the average weekly wage in that state, The effect of this rule 
on the benefit maxima used in each site at the time of interviewing 
would be as follows; 



Old Maxima 
($/wk,) 



Effect of proposed Raise 
. in Benefit Maxima 
($/wk.) 



Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Chicago^ 
Seattle 



$ 70 
78 
105 
81 



$ 92 
100 
115 
109 



These proposed maxima represent an increase over the old maxima of about 
30 percent for Atlanta, Baltimore and Seattle, In Chicago, the percentage 
increase varied depending on the ni-imber of dependents. For those with few 
dependents the increase was substantial. 



The distributional impact of this. proposed chanae is reported, in 
Tables III. 9 tc ill. 11. Overall, the proposed maxima would have little 
effect, when compared to the old benefits, on the percent of recipients 
with family incomes below the poverty level (see Tables III. 3 and 111.4)* 
However, looking at the percent with incomes in the 1 to 1,5 times poverty 

level range, we find that there is some reduction. For whites, the percent 
in this range drops from 18 to 13 and for Negro and other races, from 28 
to 22. This shift in income is experienced by most family types, with 
some concentration on male ^haustees with no spouse. By site, the 
greatest reductions in the number of exhaustees with incomes below 1.5 
times the poverty level are found in Chicago and Baltimore. This seems 
to be due to the larger numbers of low**income. people in those sites, and 
to the fact that increases in the benefit maxima were substantial for 
individuals with few dependents in Chicago. We can note that although 
this policy moves some people out of poverty, it is still a target ineffi- 
cient way to do it. 



D. Restriction of Eligibility for Extensions 

Two proposals were advanced in the mid-sixties to restrict 
eligibility for ui benefit extensions to those exhaustees who exhibited 



As of December 31, 1974 only six states had maximums set at 
this level. 

2 

The old maximxm in Chicago is related to dependents; the 
proposed maximum is set at the same level for all. 
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a substantial attachment to the -labor force. Two possible tests of this 
attachment were proposed* The first would have restricted eligibility to 
those who had received at least 26 weeks of UI benefits and the second 
would have restricted eligibility to those with 78 weeks of work in the 
three years prior to receipt of UI, while these tests are fairly arbi- 
trary and may not achieve their intended purpose,^ an evaluation of their 
distributional impact is still interesting* 

Tables -111,12 and 111*13 report the results of using the 26 weeks 
of UI benefits criterion and Tables 111*10 and 111*11 report the results 
of using the 78 weeks of employment restriction* As can be seen, the 26 
weeks of benefits restriction leaves substantial nuint>ers of exhaustees 
with incomes below the poverty line. The numbers are 20 percent for whites 
and 37 for Negro and other races compared to 10 percent and 22 percent, 
respectively, if UI were extended for all* This large difference is due to 
the fact that many exhaustees were not eligible for 26 weeks of benefits* 
In our sample, 42 percent do not have 26 weeks of benefits and these are 
mostly concentrated in Atlanta because of the Georgia UI rules* This limit- 
ation thus reflects the UI laws in specific states as much as it does the 
labor force history of beneficiaries. The percentages at the other 
end of the income distribution are reduced somewhat but not substantially. 
Therefore, this strategy, if judged by income maintenance criteria, does 
nothing to target extended UI benefits to those most in need. In fact, 
it seems to be less tarqet &f:^icient than regular extensions* 

The restriction of benefits to those with 78 weeks of work produces 
similar results relative to regular extensions (14 percent of whites and 28 
percent of Negro and other races are left with incomes below the poverty 
line) but does raise more exhaustees out of poverty than does the 26 week 
rule* This is due to the fact that only 16 percent of the sample do not 
meet the 78 weeks of work criterion* Once again, however, this rule does 
not target benefits on those below poverty* 



Conclusions 

The examination of the distributional impact of ui benefit extensions 
has shown that UI extensions do have a significant impact in raising people 
out of poverty. However, since benefit extensions are paid regardless of 
family income, they are target inefficient when judged by poverty prevention 
standards* Alternative UI policies that have so far been proposed for re- 
stricting eligibility for extensions suffer from the same target ineffi^ 
ciency* The same would be true if higher UI benefits were p3id^ based on a 
rise in the benefit maxima* Examination of income at Wave II shows that 
significant numbers of exhaustees would have had incomes below the poverty 
threshold without the recent benefit extensions* 



For example, older people who may retire when they are laid off 
would have substantial past labor force attachment but little future 
attachment* New entrants to the labor force exhibit the reverse pattern* 
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TABLE irr.i 

DISTRISUTIOH OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (EXCLUDIHG LFI INCOME) AND FAMILY TYPE, AS OF IthVE I IKTERVIEH 

Whites 



Ratio of inconWj^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhausted 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Fecnale Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


^:ale 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
LFnder 16 


Chiia 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Ur.der 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Norj" 
Heixd 


liead 


Total 
Sarnie 


Total. 


Humber in Santple 
Percent 


85 
100.0% 


176 
100.0% 


124 

100.0% 


182 

100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


175 

100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


168 

100.0% 


56 
100.0% 


41 
100.0% 


1045 
100.0% 




0.0 - 0.5 


3S.3 


13.6 


4.0 


7.7 


37.5 


71.4 


56.7 


45.2 


30.4 


23.5 


30.6 




0.5 ^ 1,0 


15.3 


10.2 


4.0 


6.6 


0.0 


5.1 


30.0 


14.9 


2.2 


5.9 


9.1 




1.0 ^ 1.5 


12.9 


11.9 


10.5 


7.7 


12.5 


7.4 


6.7 


14.9 


15.2 


9.6 


10.7 


1.5 ^ 2.0 


16. S 


14.8 


28.2 


9.9 


12.5 


5.7 


0.0 


11.9 


6.5 


7.8 


12.5 




2.0 - 3.0 


12.9 


23.9 


28.2 


23.1 


37.5 


7.4 


6.7 


7.7 


21.7 


27.5 


17.7 




3.0 - 4.0 


3.5 


15.3 


13.7 


27.5 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


3.0 


13.0 


13.7 


11.2 




4.0+ 


3.5 


10.2 


11.3 


17.6 


oJo 


1.7 


0.0 


2.4 


10.9 


11.8 


8.1 



If the ratio of its income to the poverty threshold equalled the end Point of a range, the household was assigned to tne lower category. 



TABLE III, 2 

DISTRIBUTION OP EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (EXCLUDING UI INCOME) AND FAMILY TYPE* AS OF WAVE I INTERVIEW 

Keqro artd Other Races 



Ratio of Incotnej^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male 
Wife 


Exhaustee 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Mo Husband Present 


Hale 
Non- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under i$ 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Total 


' tlumber in Sample 
Percent 


110 

100 »0% 


61 
100,0% 


67 
100.0% 


41 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


113 
100.0% 


78 
100.0% 


59 
100^0% 


70 
XOO.0% 


50 
100.0% 


664 

100.0% 




0,0 - 0,5 


43,6 


29,5 


11.9 


2.4 


73,3 


79,7 


70,5 


54,2 


24,3 


8.0 


42,8 




O.S - 1,0 


22,7 


9, a 


10,5 


9.8 


20>0 


5,3 


14,1 


27,1 


8.6 


12.0 


13.6 


O 


1.0 - 1,5 


10. 0 


14,8 


28.4 


12,2 


6,7 


5,3 


10,3 


8,5 


U.4 


16.0 


12,1 




1,0 " s.o 


7>3 


16,4 


22,4 


12,2 


0,0 


3.5 


3.9 


5,1 


17.1 


12.0 


9,9 




2.0 - 3.0 


n.s 


14,8 


14.9 . 


29,3 


0.0 


3.5 


1.3 


3.4 


28,6 


38.0 


13.6 




3.0 * 4.0 


1,8 


8.2 


10,5 


19.5 


0,0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.0 


5,7 


6.0 


4,7 




4,0+ 


2,7 


6.6 


1.5 


r 

14,6 


0,0 

«} 


0,9 


0.0 


1.7 


4.3 


8.0 


3.5 



See Table jii^i. 




TABLE III. 3 

DISTRIBUTION OP EXHAOSTEE HOUSEHOIDS* BY INCOME (INCLUDING UI INCOME) AND FAMILY TYPE, A3 OF WAVE I INTERVIEW 

Whites 



Ratio of IncoroSj^ 
to Poverty Lin© 


Mal6 
Wife 


Exhaustee 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Sxhatistee 
NO Wife Present 


F«niale E^diaustee 
tTo Husband Present 


Male 
Non'- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sa?^le 


.^child No chil^a 
;^naer 16 under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


T^o Child 
Ufider 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO ChUd 
Under 16 


Total 


Uuniber in SamPle 
Percent 


85 
100,0% 


176 

100.0* 


124 

100. Ot 


182 

100. Ot 


8 

100 . 0% 


175 

100. Ot 


30 
100. Ot 


168 

100. Ot 


46 
100. Ot 


51 
100.0% 


1045 

IF 

100,01 




0.0 - 0.5 


1.2 


0.0 


1.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


3.3 


0,6 


0.0 


2.0 


0.8 




0.5 - 1,0 


22.4 


2.3 


1.6 


3.3 


12,5 


12.0 


26.7 


10.7 


15.2 


19.6 


9.2 




1.0 - 1.5 


15.3 


U.9 


5.? 


5.5 


25 tO 


35.4 


46,7 


28,0 


15,2 


7.8 


17.9 






























1.5 - 2.0 


IS. 8 


11.9 


9,7 


7.7 


12.5 


25.1 


13.3 


18,5 


8.7 


3.9 


14.3 




2.0 - 3.0 


25.9 


22.7 


40.3 


17.6 


X2»5 


14.9 


10^0 


28*6 


21.7 


25.5 


23.4 




3.0 - 4.0 


10.6 


27.8 


23^4 


23^6 


37,5 


8^6 


0,0 


7.7 


19.6 


25.5 


17.5 




4.0+ 


5.9 


23.3 


17.7 


41.8 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


6.0 


19.6 


15.7 


16.9 



See TabXe lll.l. 
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TABLE III<4 

DISTRIBUTIOM OF EXHAUSTFfS HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (IHCLUDING UI INCOME) AND FAMILY TYPE, AS OF WAVE I INTERVIEW 

T Negro ^nd Other Races 



Batio of Incoine- 
to Poverty Li|je 


Kale 
Wife 


Exhauster 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
No Wife Preset 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Hale 


Femal e 




Child NO Child 
Under 16 Unde^ 16 


Child 
Undent le 


No Child 
Undef 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under l6 


Child 
Unde^ 16 


NO Child 
Uhdftr 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
S«^.inple 


Total 


: Number in Sample 
Percent 


UO 
100 <0% 


61 
100<0% 


67 
100.0% 


41 
100.0% 


15 
100-0* 


113 

100-0% 


78 
100-0%' 


59 
100.0% 


70 
100-0% 


50 
100.0% 


664 

100-0% 




0,0 - 0. S 




i,e 


1-5 


0*0 


0-0 


0.0 


2.6 


3.4 


2.9 


2-0 


2-3 




0*5 - 1.0 


32 < 7 




10*5 


2-4 


40-0 


18. e 


42.3 


15-3 


10.0 


e.o 


19-4 


1*0 - i.s 


20.9 


21.3 


16-4 


7-3 


46-7 


51.3 


32-1 


42-4 


lS-7 


14-0 


27-6 




1.5 - 2.0 


11.8 


9.8 


25.4 


4-9 


13-3 


15-9 


11-5 


2$. 4 


10.0 


12*0 


14-3 




2.0 - 3.0 


15<5 


29<5 


2S.4 


24.4 


0-0 


8.0 


10.3 


6.8 


34-3 


26.0 


18-1 




3.0 - 4*0 


10<0 


13.1 


11.9 


43-9 


0-0 


3-S 


1-3 


3.4 


20-0 


30.0 


12.2 




4-0+ 


3.6 


14*8 


9.0 

f 

V 

1 


17.1 


0,0 


2»7 


0*0 


3*4 


7,1 


10.0 


e.2 



1 

See Table III-l- 
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TABLE 111,5 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (EXCLUDING UI INCOME) AND FAMILy TYPE, AS OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 

Whites 



Ratio of IncomSj^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhaustee 
Viife Present 


Female £xhaustGe 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife P^sent 


FeTtiale Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Male 
Non" 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
£a:^le 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 1^ 


No Child 
Under 1^ 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
Under 16 


Total 


K\a7iiber in Sample 
Percent 


85 
100.0* 


176 

100.0* 


124 

100.0* 


laz 

100.0* 


a 

100.0* 


175 

100.0* 


30 
100.0* 


168 
100.0* 


46 
100 . 0% 


51 
100.0* 


1045 
100.0* 




0.0 - 


0.5 


15.3 


12.5 


6.5 


7.7 


25,0 


33.1 


16.7 


21.4 


26.1 


i 


16.8 




0.5 - 


1.0 


12.9 


7.4 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


9.7 


20,0 


10,7 


13.0 


5.9 


7.9 


CO 


1.0 - 


1.5 


20.0 


8.5 


10,5 


13,7 


12,5 


6,9 


30.0 


20(2 


6,5 


11.8 


12.9 




^-5 - 


2.0 


9.4 


14.2 


13,7 


7.7 


0.0 


9.7 


10.0 


15.5 


15,2 


9.8 


11.7 




2.0 " 


3.0 


23.5 


22.7 


33.1 


23.1 


37.5 


13.1 


6.7 


15.5 


13.0 


29.4 


20.9 




3.0 - 


4.0 


10.6 


14.2 


21. a 


26.9 


12-5 


6.9 


10,0 


5.4 


8.7 


13.7 


14,0 




4.0^- 




8.2 


20.5 


14.5 


16.5 


12.5 


20.6 


6.7 


11.3 


17.4 


19.6 


16.0 



1 

See Table III.l 
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TABLE 111,6 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOOSEHOaLDS* BY INCOMS (EXCLtlDiNG til INCCMVIE) AND FAMILY TYPE, AS OF WAVE II INTERVIEI^ 

Hearo and Other Races 



Ratio of Inoomej^ 
to Poverty Line 


Hale ExtiA^^stee 
Wife Present 


Female E^xhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


.Male 
Uon- 
Head 


Fetnale 
^:on" 


Total 
SaiTtple 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Onder 16 


Child 
Onder 16 


No Child 
Onder l6 


Child 
Uhder 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total! 


Number in SAinple 
Percent 


110 
100.0% 


61 
100.0% 


67 
100. 0% 


41 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


113 

100.0% 


78 
100.0% 


59 
100.0% 


70 
100.0% 


50 
100.0% 


664 

100,0% 


a:* 


0.0 - 


0.5 


33.6 


18.0 


10.5 


12.2 


46.7 


40.7 


23.1 


33.9 


28.6 


20.0 


27.3 




O.S ^ 


1.0 


14.6 


9.8 


7.5 


2.4 


13.3 


15.9 


32.1 


18.6 


14.3 


18^0 


15.5 




1.0 - 


1.5 


14.6 


14.8 


35.8 


12.2 


33.3 


12.4 


24.4 


17.0 


8,6 


22.0 


17,9 




1,S - 


2,0 


10.0 


18,0 


20.9 


14.6 


6.7 


6.2 


7.7 


10.2 


11.4 


6.0 


11,0 




2.0 - 


3,0 


13.6 


23.0 


19,4 


17.1 


0.0 


11,5 


5.1 


10.2 


22.9 


20.0 


14.8 




3.0 " 


4,0 


9.x 


8.2 


6.0 


29,3 


0,0 


8.0 


6.4 


3,4 


7.1 


8,0 


8.4 




4.0+ 




4.6 


8.2 


0.0 


12.2 


0.0 


5.3 


1,3 


6,6 


7,1 


6.0 


5,1 



See Table III.l. 



ERIC 



TABLE 111,1 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTER HOUSEHOLDS* IKCOME (INCLUDING 01 INCOME IF APPLIED FOR OR RECEIVED) AND FAMILY T3fPEf 

AS OP WAVE ir INTERVIEW 
Whites 



Ratio of incofiiSj^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female E:chaustee 
Husband _2£esent 


Hale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
fiead 


Fenale 

Head 


Total 
Sa:r^le 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under , 16 


child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total 


; Nu^er in sample 
Percent 


85 
100.0% 


176 
100.0% 


124 

100*0% 


182 

100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


175 

100<0% 


30 
100.0% 


168 
100.0% 


46 
100.0% 


51 
100*0% 


1045 
100.0% 




o<o - 


0,5 




5<7 


1*6 


3,9 


12<5 


11<4 


13.3 


9.5 


15*2 


7.6 


7.6 




0<5 - 


1.0 


ii<a 


4,Q 


4.8 


1,1 


0<0 




20.0 


7.1 


17.4 


7.8 


7*5 


a:* 


1.0 - 


1*5 


20<0 


9,1 


7,3 


5,5 


25<0 


13<7 


30.0 


19.6 


a. 7 


5.9 


12.2 




1.5 - 


2.0 


5,9 


12,5 


6.5 


S,S 


0.0 


17 <7 


10.0 


16.7 


13.0 


5.9 


11.3 




2.0 - 


3.0 


29,4 


2S,7 


34<7 


24,2 


37.5 


20.0 


ICQ 


28.0 


17.4 


29*4 


25.8 




3.0 - 


4.0 


15,3 


15,3 


25.0 


25.3 


12<5 


8<0 


10.0 


6.6 


8.7 


23.5 


15.5 




4.0'!' 




8*2 


26.7 


20.2 


27,5 


12,5 


22<3 


6.7 


12.5 


19.6 


19.6 


20.2 



See Table III.l. 



ERIC 



.-1 TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS* BY INCOME tiNCLUDING UI INCOME IF APPLIED FOR OR RECEIVED) AND FAMILY TYPE, 

AS OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 
Negro and Other Races 



Ratio of Incontej^ 
to Poverty Line 


Kale Exhausted 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Presant 


Male Exhaustee 
NO Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


:tale 
NOn^ 
Head 


Fertale 
ICcn- 
Head 


Total 
Sarnie 


Child 
Under 16 


No Chilri 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Dn<3er 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Chiia 
Ohder 16 


No Child 
Ohder 16 


Tot^l 


I tfumber in Sample 
Perce :it 


110 
100.0* 


61 
100.01 


67 
100. Ol 


41 
100.01 


15 
100.01 


113 

100.01 


78 
100.01 


59 
lOO.Oi 


70 
100.01 


50 
100.01 


664 

100. Ol 




0.0 - 0.5 


19.1 


11.5 


6.0 


4.9 


26.7 


23.9 


16.7 


28.8 


17.1 


14.0 


J 

17.2 




0.5 " 1.0 


























22.7 


8.2 


11.9 


7.3 


13.3 


14.2 


21.8 


17.0 


15.7 


18.0 


16.0 




1.0 - 1.5 


14.6 


9.8 


26.9 


9.8 


46.7 


17.7 


32.1 


22.0 


10.0 


24.0 


19.3 




1-5 - 2.0 


10.9 


23.0 


17.9 


14.6 


6.7 


14.2 


16.7 


5.1 


15.7 


e.o 


13.9 




2.0 - 3.0 


14.6 


27.9 


29 J 9 


22.0 


6.7 


16.8 


5.1 


8.5 


18.6 


14.0 


16.7 




3.0 - 4.0 


11.8 


11.5 


7.5 


22.0 


0.0 


8.0 


5.1 


10.2 


14.3 


16.0 


10.7 




4.0+ 


6.4 


8.2 


0.0 


19.5 


0.0 


5.3 


2,6 


8.5' 


8.6 


6.0 


6.3 



See Table IH.l. 




TABLE III. 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHADSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (INCLUDING UI INCOME 8ASED ON NEW BENEFIT MAXIMA) AND FAMILY TYPE, 

AS OF WAVE I INTERVIEW 
Whites 



Ratio of IncoTOj^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Bxhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
gj;^gband Present 
Child No ChilrJ 
Under 15 Under 15 


Kale Exhaustee 
NO Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Male 
NOn- 
Head 


Female 
Kon" 
Head 


Total 
San^Ie 


Child 
Under 15 


NO Child 
Under 15 


Child 
Under 15 


NO Child 
Under 15 


Child 
iftider IS 


NO Child 
Under 15 


Total 


' Number in Sample 
Percent 


87 
100.0% 


178 
100.0% 


124 

100.0% 


182 

100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


175 

100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


169 

100.0% 


47 
100.0% 


51 
100.0%^ 


1051 
100.0% 




0.0 - 0.5 


1.2 


0.0 


1.5 


0.5 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


2.0 


0.8 






























0.5 - 1.0 


19.5 


1.1 


1.5^ 


3.3 


12.5 


12.5 


25.7 


12.4 


14.9 


17.7 


9.0 




1.0 - 1.5 


15.1 


7.3 


4.8 


5.5 


25.0 


20.5 


45.7 


21.9 


5.4 


7.8 


13.2 




1.5 - 2.0 


18.4 


9.5 


10.5 


5.5 


12.5 


30.3 


13.3 


17.8 


17.0 


5.9 


14.9 




2.0 - 3.0 


28.7 


23.0 


37.9 


15.9 


12.5 


21.1 


10.0 


29.6 


19.2 


21.5 


24.1 




3.0 - 4.0 


10.3 


30.9 


25.8 


24.7 


37.5 


9.7 


3.3 


10.7 


21. 3 


■ 27.5 


19.4 




4.0+ 


5.8 


28.1 


17.7 


43.4 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


6.5 


21.3 


17.7 


18.5 



See Table III.l. 



ERIC 



TABLE 111,10 

DISTRIBUTION OF EJCHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME (IHCLUDIHG UI INCOME BASED ON NEW BENEFIT MAXIMA) AND FAMILY TYPE, 

AS OF WAVE I INTERVIEW 
N&qro and Other Races 



Katio of .Income^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhauster 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
NO Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Ho Husband Present 


Kale 


Female 




Chiia 
Under 1& 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Chiia 
Under l6 


Child 
Under - 16 


NO Child 
Onder 16 


Child 
Onder 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Ttotal 
Sai:^le 


Ttotal 


; Numiber in Sample 
Percent 


111 

ioo<o* ■ 


63 
100,0* 


57 
100 <0* 


42 
100, 0\ 


15 
100 <0* 


115 

100,0* 


79 
100,0* 


59 
100 <0% 


70 
100<0* 


51 
100,0% 


572 

100<0* 


0 


0,0 - 0<5 


3,5 


1,5 


1,5 


0,0 


6,7 


0,0 


2<5 


3,4 


4,3 


2,0 


2<2 


0,5 ^ 1,0 


29<7 


5.4 


7,5 


2.4, 


25,7 


20<0 


43,0 


17,0 


8<5 


5<9 


18,3 




1,0 - 1,5 


19. B 


14,3 


16,4 


7,1 


40,0 


34,8 


30,4 


32<2 


10<0 


11.8 


21,9 




1-5 - 2,0 


15<3 


17<5 


23,9 


7,1 


25,7 


23<5 


13,9 


28<8 


lo<o 


15,7 


18<0 




2<0 - 3,0 


16<2 


23<8 


29,9 


23,8 


0<0 


14,8 


10<1 


10,2 


34<3 


25<5 


19,5 




3,0 - 4<0 


11,7 


20,6 


10<5 


35,7 


0,0 


3,5 


0,0 


5,1 


25<7 


27,5 


13<0 




4<0+ 


3,6 


15<9 


10<5 


23<8 


0<0 


3<5 


0.0 


3,4 


7<1 


11,8 


7<1 



1 

Se^ Table Iii.l. 



ERIC 




TABLE 111.11 

EFFECT OF (JEW BENEFIT MAXIMA OK DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY INCOME AND SITE 



03 



Ratio of Income 
to Poverty Line 1 




BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 




SEATTLE 


Old Max. 




Old MSJC. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Wax. 


New Max. . 


Total: Kuwiber in Sai^ple 
Percent 


398 

100.0% . 


403 

100.0% 


438 
100.0% 


441 

100.0% 


428 

100.0% 


434 

100.01 


445 
100 


0\ 


445 

100.0% 


0.0 " 0.5 


2.0 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


2.1 


1.8 


0 


0 


0.2 


0.5 - 1-0 


13.3 


11.7 


13.0 


11.3 


ia.7 


19.4 


7 


9 


8.3 


1.0 - 1.5 


18.6 


15.6 


21.5 


15.2 


25.7 


16.6 


20 


7 


18.9 


1.5 - 2.0 


iO.6 


13.7 


12.3 


16.6 


15.2 


19.1 


18 


7 


15.1 


2.0 - 3.0 


21.4 


21.6 


22.6 


23.8 


20.6 


21.4 


20 


9 


22.3 


3.0 ' 4.0 


16.1 


16.4 


17.6 


18.4 


11.2 


13.4 


16 


9 


19.3 


4.0+ 


18.1 


19.4 


il.6 


13.2 


6.5 


8.3 


15 


1 


16.0 



See Table III.l. 



TABLE 111,12 

DISTRIBUTION OF EJCHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS IWCOME AND FAMILY TYPE, AS OF WAVZ: I INTERVIEW 
Cincludinq ui Income if ui Benefit Duration was at Least 26 weeics) 

Whites 



Ratio of Incoiitej^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
wo Wife Present 


Female Zfxhaustee 
wo Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Fe^nale 
Won- 
Head 


Itotal 
SaTn^le 


child 
Under 16 


Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


tin r'h'l 1 A 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo rtii "iA 

Under 16 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


67 

100.0% 


176 

100.0% 


124 

100.0% 


ld£ 

100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


175 

100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


169 

100.0% 


*± / 

100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


0.0 - 


0.5 


12.6 


3.9 


2.4 


3'. 9 


0.0 


28.6 


26.7 


17. S 


12. S 


11.8 


12.2 




























o ^-^ - 


1.0 


19.5 


3.9 


4.8 


3.9 


12.5 


6.3 


26,7 


8.9 


6.4 


9.8 


7.6 


1.0 - 


1.5 


10.3 


10.1 


5.7 


6.0 


25.0 


25.7 


23.3 


21.3 


14.9 


,9.8 


14.0 


1.5 - 


2.0 


19.5 


12.9 


14.5 


S.2 


25.0 


16,6 


13,3 


17.2 


14.9 


9.8 


14.2 


2.0 " 


3.0 


23.0 


24.7 


40.3 


19.8 


12.5 


12.6 


10.0 


23.7 


12.8 


25.5 


22.4 


3.0 


4.0 


10.3 


24.2 


18.6 


26.9 


25.0 


8.0 


0.0 


6.5 


23.4 


17.7 


16.3 


4.0+ 




4.6 


20.2 


13.7 


31.3 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


4.7 


14.9 


15.7 


13.4 



See Table lll.l 



TABLE III. 13 

DlSTRIBUnOH OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BV INCOME AND FAMILY TYPE. AS OF WAVE I ItJTERVIEW 
tliicludiiig UI Income if Benefit Duration was at Least 26 weeXs) 

He^ro and Other Races 



Ratio of Incomej^ 
to' Poverty Line 


Male 
wife 


Exhaostee 
Present 


Feiaale Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ho Wife Present 


Female Exhaostee 
No Hosband Present 


Male 
NOn" 
Heaa 


FeT4ale 
!^on- 
Head 


Total 
satTple 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Under 16 


Child Wo Child 
Under 16 Uhaer 16 


Total 


. Ntimber in Sacpple 
Percent 


111 

100.0% 


63 
100.0* 


67 
100.0% 


42 
100.0* 


15 
100.0% 


115 

100.0% 


79 
100.0% 


59 
100.0* 


70 
100.0* 


51 
100.0% 


672 

100.0% 




0<0 - 0.5 


24.3 


9.5 


10.5 


2,4 


33.3 


32.2 


40.5 


20.3 


15.7 


5.9 


21.0 




0<5 - 1,0 


28.8 


iia 


6.0 


4.8 


26.7 


10.4 


29.1 


IB. 6 


8.6 


9.8 


15.3 


-a 


1<0 - l.S 


14.4 


20.6 


25.4 


16.7 


26.7 


37.4 ^ 


15.2 


35.6 


10.0 


11.8 


21.7 






























1<5 - 2<0 


7.2 


6.4 


26.9 


7.1 


13.3 


7.8 


7.6 


17.0 


14.3 


9.8 


11.2 




2.0 - 3<0 


13.5 


30.2 


17.9 


16.7 


0.0 


6.1 


6t3 


3.4 


31.4 


37.3 


16.1 




3.0 - 4<0 


8.1 


11.1 


10.5 


35.7 


0.0 


4.4 


1.3 


1.7 


15.7 


15.7 


9.5 






3.6 


11.1 


3.0 


16.7 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


3,4 . 


4.3 


9.8 


4tB 



See Table Ill.l. 



TABLE I II. 14 

DISTRIBUTIOM OP EXHAUSTES HOUSEHOLDS. SY IKCOME AMD FAMILY TYPE- AS OF WAVE I IBTERVIEW 
(including 01 Income if Respondent Had at Least Weeks' Employiwent in Past Three Years) 



Ratio of Incomej^ 
to Poverty Line 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhausted 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ko fyTife Present 


Female Ei:haustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Kon" 
He^ 


Female 
Woti" 
Head 


Total 
sait5>ie 


Child 
tindar 16 


m Child 

Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


m Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Total: Kuntber in Sample 
Percent 


87 
100-0% 


178 

100. 0% 


124 

100.0% 


182 ■ 
100.0% 


B 

100.0% 


175 

100.0% 


30 
100.0% 


169 

100.0% 


47 
100.0% 


51 

100.0% : 


1051 
100.0% 


0.0 - o.s 


4.6 


2.3 


1.6 


1,1 




15,4 


16,7 


5.9 


2,1 


13. 


7 


5,0 


0.5 - 1.0 


21.8 


1.7 


2.4 


3A 


12t5 


9,7 


23.3 


10,7 


14,0 


9. 


a 


8,3 


1.0 - l.S 


11. S 


11,2 


8,1 


6.6 


25.0 


26.0 


36^7 


26,6 


17,0 


7. 


6 


16,1 


1.5 - 2.0 


23,0 


14.6 


15.3 


9.3 


12.5 


22,3 


13.3 


IS, 3 


B.5 


3. 


9 


15,5 


2.0 - 3.0 


23.0 


24,2 


34,7 


15.4 


12,5 


15,4 


10,0 


26^6 


21,3 


25. 


5 


22.2 


3.0 ^ 4.0 


10.3 


24,7 


21.0 


25,3 


37,5 


6t9 


0^0 


6.5 


21,3 


23. 


5 


16,5 


4.0+ 


5.S 


21.4 


16. a 


38.5 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


5.3 




15,7 


15,6 



1 

see Table IIl.l. 



TABLE III. 15 

DISTRIBUTIOM OF BXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDSf BY INCOME AND FAMILY TYPE, AS OF WAVB I INTERVIEW 

<InclU(3inff UI Income if Respondent Had at Least 78 weeks' Employment in Past Three Years) 

Megro and Other Races 



Ratio of Inconta^ 
to Poverty Line 


Hale Exhaustee 
Wifa Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Mo Husband Present 


Male 
Non-- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO chiart 

Un(3er 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Urfder 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Itotal: 


Wuniber in Sample 
Percerit 


111 
100,0% 


63 
100.0* 


67 
100.0* 


42 
100.0% 


15 
100.0* 


115 

100,0% 


79 
100,0% 


59 
100.0* 


70 
100.0* 


51 
100.0% 


672 
100.0* 




0.0 - 


0.5 


10.8 


3.2 


4.5 


0.0 


13.3 


20.0 


17-7 


6.5 


8.6 


5.9 


10.4 




0.5 - 


1.0 


28.8 


11.1 


9.0 
♦ 


7.1 


46.7 


15,7 


29.1 


15.3 


12.9 


9.8 


17.7 




1.0 - 


1.5 


19.8 


23,8 


17.9 


9.5 


26.7 


41,7 


32.9 


40.7 


11.4 


9.8 


25.0 


CO 


1.5 - 




























2.0 


11.7 


11.1 


23.9 


2,4 


13.3 


10.4 


a. 9 


22.0 


8.6 


13.7 


12.5 




2-0 - 


3.0 


17.1 


25.4 


25.4 


21.4 


0.0 


6.1 


11.4 


6.8 


32.9 


23.5 


17.3 




3.0 - 


4.0 


8.1 


12.7 


13.4 


42.9 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


3.4 


18.6 


27.5 


11.6 




4.0+ 




3.6 


12.7 


6.0 


16.7 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


3.4 


7.1 


9.8 


5.5 



See Table lll^l* 
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PART IV 



WAGE-REPLACEMENT RATIOS 



Because a primary purpose of unemploymGnt insurance is to provide 
wage replacement for unemployed workers, the investigation of wage-replace- 
ment ratios has long been central to the analysis of the UI system. These 
ratios liave been primarily regarded as an important _measure of the adequacy 
of UI benefits, and the 'achievement of gross replacement ratios of at least 
50 percent has become a target of many attempts at UI reforms* More recently, 
attention has focused on net wage-replacement in an effort to estimate 
the "true cost" to workers of being without work and on UI. At least one 
author^ has suggested that such net replacement ratios may be so high (often 
over 80 percent) as to pose substantial work disincentives. In this section 
we investigate these issues. Wage -replacement ratios are calculated under a 
number of different definitions of that concept and the effect of two policies 
(taxation of UI benefits and changes in state benefit maxima) on these ratios 
is examined* 

Data from the exhaustee study represent a considerable improvement 
over those previously used to examine wage-replacement. Earnings on the job 
held prior to unemployment are known* This may be the best single indication 
of the opportunity cost of remaining unemployed*^ In addition, the exhaustee 
data base contains information about earnings, bonusesi*^ and work-related 
expenses so that more accurate measures of net earnings can be provided. 
Other data collected permit the estimation of" income and payroll taxes so 
that after^-tax replacement ratios can be calculated and possible effects 
of taxing ui benefits can be examined* Finally, the exhaustee data con- 
tain sufficient information about the UI records of exhaustees to permit 
the simulation of alternative payments formulae* 



See M* Feldstein, "Lowering the Permanent Rate of Unemployment," 
Joint Economic Committee, Washington D*C*, u*S* Government Printing Office, 
1973, and "Unemployment Insurancei Time for Reform," Harvard Business Review , 
MarchTApril, 1975* 

2 ' 

Wages on the pre-UI job used to calculate the wage-replacement ratios 
may not equal the wages on which the ui benefit is based. 
3 

The data do not, however, contain accurate measures of the dollar 
value of (non^-monetary) fringe benefits and these have therefore not been 
included in our calculations* 
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Despite these advantages, the exhaustee data also possess a 
number of shortcomings that should be clearly recognized. Most iia- . 
portant/ by their very nature the data may not represent the universe 
of ui claimants. Since it is possible that wage-replacement ratios 
for exhaustees exceed those of the claimant population, our estimates 
may overstate the general situation. In addition, the exhaustee data 
do not include various information (such as data on fringe benefits) 
which should be considered in any comprehensive evaluation. Finally, 
it should be remembered that the calculation of net wage*-replacement — 
no matter how accurate— is not a controlled test of the disincentive 
hypothesis. Recognizing these facts, however, does not preclude using 
the exhaustee sample to study wage-replacement since the data may indicate 
general orders of magnitude. 



Results 

Our presentation of estimated wage-replacement ratios is divided 
into three sections. 

A. Actual Gross and Net Wage-Replacement Ratios 

B. Wage-Replacement Ratios When UI is taxed. 

C. Replacement Ratios with Higher state Benefit Maxim 

Throughout our discussion we use the sample of exhaustees present 
at both Wave I and Wave II interviews so that results niay be ccanpared 
with those contained elsewhere in this report. 



A. Actual Gross and t^et Wage-Replacement Ratio 

Tables IV. 1 and iv.2 record gross wage-*rep la cement ratios for whites 
and for Negro and other races respectively. The ratios are based on the ex- 
haustees* earnings (plus supplements) in the week luimediately preceding un- 
employment and may differ somewhat from those traditionally reported, which 
are often based on the high quarter earnings data that are collected for 
benefit calculations. The tables show that many exhaustees fall in the 40- 
60 percent replacement range; and that finding conforms to the 50 percent 
replacement standard employed in much of the UI literature. Male exhaustees 
are more likely to fall below the 40-60 percent replacement range than are 
female exhaustees. This finding demonstrates the effect of state UI maximum 



Reasons for expecting this include; (l) exhaustees may. have 
lower pre-UI wages than claimants; (2) to the extent exhaustees over** 
represent married women, average work related expenses (especially 
child care and taxes) may be over-stated; and (3) if high wage-replace- 
ment ratios really do cause a lengthening of unemployment durations, 
exhausters should indeed have high ratios. 
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benefit ceilings in the exhaustee santple: since gross wages for males are 
higher than for fetftalesi the maxima are more likely to be effective for that 
group* In Section C we examine the effect of relaxing these maxima, 

A frequent complaint about gross wage replacement measures is that 
taxes are not considered. Because wages are subject to a variety of income 
and payroll tax deductions whereas UI benefits are noti use of gross figures 
gives a misleading impression of true wage replacement* For this reason in- 
come^ and payroll taxes have been computed for families in the exhaustee 
sample* Marginal taxes incurred by the family when exhaustees were employed 
were then estimated and used to construct an after-tax measure of net wages* 
Tables IV*3 and iv*4 ^report the distribution of the ratios of ui payments to 
that net wage figure. As would be expected, the tables show that use of neti 
rather than grossi wages raises replacement ratios substantially* T^is is 
particularly true for those exhaustees in families in which other earners are 
likely to be present. For examplei whereas only 1*9 percent of white female 
exhaustees with a husband present have measured gross wage replacement ratios 
of over *8f that figure rises to 15*4 percent when the effects of taxes are 
considered* A similar effect is recorded for races other than white and for 
exhaustees (both male and female) who are not heads of households. 

To examine net wage replacement further^ work-related expenses were 
also considered* since such expenses are not incurred when individuals be- 
come unemployed! these expenses (as is the case for taxes) should be deducted 
from pre-UI after-tax wages. The effect of such a calculation is to increase 
further the proportion of exhaustees with high wage replacement ratios* The 
effect is especially pronounced for female exhaustees in husband'-wif e families. 
Indeed f of white females with children in such families (who may have large 
child care expenses while working) nearly 40 percent have net wage replace- 
ment ratios over ,8. 

B* Replacement Ratios When ui is Taxed 

TO moderate potential work disincentive effects posed by high net 
wage-replacement ratios, it has been suggested that UI benefits should be 
subject to the Federal Income Tax* The effects of such a policy are simu- 
lated in Tables IV, 7 and IV*8 which show net wage-replacement ratios when 
UI benefits are taxed at a family's marginal tax rate* Because work related 
expenses are not considered in these tables, they should be compared with 
Tables IV*3 and IV*4* Such a comparison shows that net replacement ratios 
are indeed reduced by the taxation policy. Most important, the incidence 
of replacement ratios above *8 is reduced substantially* For example^ 
whereas 9*4 percent of whites have actual net replacement ratios above ^8, 
taxation of UI VTOuld reduce that number to 4*1 percent* Again the effect 
is expecially pronounced for female exhaustees in husband-wife families for 
whom the incidence of replacement ratios over .8 is reduced by more than 
two'-thirds* For other groups, smaller though still substantial reductions 
are also recorded, A policy of taxing ui benefits would indeed seem to re- 
duce the occurrences of very high net-replacement ratios. 



These include state and city taxes where appropriate. 
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Replacement Ratios with Higher State Benefit Maxima 



In Part ill we described a policy simulation of raising state 
UI benefit maxima to two-thirds the average weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment for the state, in this section we analyze the implications of such 
a policy for wage-replacement ratios. Gross wage-replacement ratios with 
the new benefit maxima are presented in Tables IV. 9 and IV. 10. By com- 
paring these tables with those for prevailing benefit maxima already 
presented (Tables IV. 1 and IV. 2), it can be seen that the principal results 
of the new maxima are in raising the replacement ratios of those initially 
below .4. Whereas initially 39,7 percent of the entire sample had ratios 
below ,4, with the new maxima this fraction falls to 24.5 percent. As 
would be expected, male exhaustees are the prime beneficiaries of the higher 
maxima, although replacement ratios are also raised for substantial niambers 
of women. 

Simulation of the new benefit maxima produce similar results when 
net wage-replacement ratios are examined. Fewer than 25 percent of ex- 
haustees have net wage-replacement ratios below .5 under the new benefit 
maxima, whereas that figure is over 40 percent with prevailing m<;xima. 
Surprisingly, the higher benefit maxima do not increase the incidence of 
very high net replacement ratios very much; 11,5 percent of all exhaustees 
have net replacement ratios over ,8 with the *new maxima, as compared with 
8.5 percent under prevailing maxima. The increases in the incidence of 
high net replacement are proportionally greater for men than for wmen, 
although women on average continue to exhibit far higher ratios. 

Tables IV*13 and IV. 14 summarize the results of the new benefit 
maxima simulations by site* In Atlanta, Baltinwrer and Seattle the changes 
have broadly similar results of moving ratios up, on an across-the-board 
basis. Proportionally greater effects occur for replacement ratios below 
.4* In the Chicago site, raising the benefit maximum moves a large number 
of exhaustees from the *2-.4 range into the .4-. 5 range and leaves the 
remainder of the distribution essentially unchanged, This is explained 
by the fact that the simulation used replaced the r>resent complex system 
of benefit maxima that prevail in Illinois (which ties the maximum to the 
number of dependents in the claimant's family) with a uniform maximum of 
$115* Hence, benefits are raised for large numbers of exhaustees — primarily 
those with few dependents who were previously at low maximum ceilings. 



Conclusions 

Three general conclusions.>^ezge from the detailed treatment of the 
wage-replacement issue presented in this part* First, gross wage replace- 
ment ratios as usually presented do indeed tend to understate the net wage 
replacement ui actually provides and, for some individualsr net replacement 
ratios may be so high as to pose major work disincentives. Whether the in- 
cidence of these high net replacement ratios is so widespread as is some- 
times alleged, however, is dubious. Second, subjection of ui benefits to 
the Federal Income Tax does appear to be a reasonably effective way of 
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reducing the incidence of very high replacement ratios without intro^ 
ducing perverse distributional consequences into the UI system (see Part 
III). Finally, the policy of raising state maxima is relatively more 
important for those with low replacement ratios than for those with high 
ratios. It may therefore be an appropriate policy for providing more 
adequate UI benefits. 
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TABLE IV<1 











DISTRIBOTIOW OF 


EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY 


FAMILY TYPE 




















AND PERCENTAGE 


0^ GROSS WAGE 
W^tes 


REPLACED B!i 


UI BENEFITS 














Percentage o f 
Gross Wage 


Male Exhaust;ee 
Wife Present 


Female B>diaustee 
Hvtsband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female £xhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 






Replaced by 

TFT RariAFl t' t: 1 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Wo Child 
Undor 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Wo Cl^iild 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Mon- 
Head 


Total 
Santple 


Total: 

1" 


dumber in Sample 
Percent 


67 

100.0% 


179 
100<0% 


125 
100<0% 


187 
100 <0% 


8 

100. 0% 


176 
100.0% 


31 
100.0% 


171 
100.0% 


47 

100.0% 


52 
100.0% 


1063 

ioao% 




0 - 20% 


5,e 


15.1 


4,0 




0.0 


8.0 


0.0 


3.5 


6.4 


3.9 


6.7 




20 40 


52<9 


48 <0 


ia<4 


20.3 


25.0 


41.5 


41.9 


19.3 


40.4 


25.0 


32 . 6 


<i 


40 - 50 
50 - 60 


14. 9 
19.5 


20* 7 
11.2 


38.4 
2^-0 


34.2 
27 


50.0 
12.5 


23.3 
17.1 


16.1 
29 .0 


26-7 
29.8 


23.4 
14.9 


36.5 


27 . 5 
21.5 




60 ^ SO 


3-5 


4 < 5 


12-B 


11.2 


0.0 


7.4 


9.7 


15.2 


10.6 


11.5 






80+ 


3< 5 


0< 6 


2.4 


1.6 


12.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


4.3 


0.0 


2.4 




Kean Percent 


39 


36 


48 


47 


a3 


42 


4B 


51 


43 


45 


44 




Median Percent 


37 


35 


47 


47 


45 


40 


45 


49 


41 


45 


44 




^ If the percentage ot watge 


rep lace<3 


equalled the 


end point of ^ range 


* the observation was 


assigned 


to the 


lower category. 
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TABLE IV, 2 

DlSTiOCBUTlON OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE 
AND PERCENTAGE OF GROSS WAiGE REPLACED BY UI BENEFITS 
Negro and Other Races 





Percenta^Te of 
Gross Wage 


Hale Ejihaustee 
wife Present 


Female Eithatistee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
Mo wife Present 


Feniale Eithaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Fema le 






Replaced by 
QT Bon»fits ^ 


Child 
_Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under x6 


Child 
Under 16 


No child 
under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sanol** 


Total; 


Number in Sample 
Pe rcent 


112 
100< 0\ 


66 
100<0l 


72 
100 <0i 


44 
100. Ol 


15 
100 <0t 


117 
I00<0t 


79 
100 <0» 


61 
100- Ot 


73 
100.01 


51 
100.0% 


690 
100.0* 




0 « 20* 


7.1 


6.1 


0<0 


2<3 


0<0 


6<0 


0<0 


3.3 


9.6 


4.0 


4.5 




20 " 40 


50.0 




22.2 


22.7 


40<0 


44.4 


24,1 


29.5 


39.7 


29.4 


36.1 




40 - 50 


25-9 


27,3 


40,3 


3i<e 


53.3 


23<9 


32<9 


24.6 


26.8 


29.4 


29.4 


00 

o 


50 - 60 


9.8 


18-2 




29<6 


6.7 


15-4 * 


2S.3 


32.8 


11.0 


15.7 


19.1 




60 - 80 


7<1 


3,0 


8.3 


9<1 


0<0 


g.e 


12,7 


8.2 


8.2 


15.7 


6.6 




80+ 


0.0 


3-0 


0<0 


4.6 


0<0 


1<7 


5,1 


1.6 


2.7 


5.9 


2.3 


Mean Pe rcen t 
Jledian Percent 


37 


A2 
41 


47 
47 


4C 
At 


42 


41 
40 


SO 

4B. 


47 
47 


41 

40 


48 

46 


44 

43 



See Table IV. 1. 



TABLE IV<3 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND PERCENTAGE OP WAGE 
(NET OF INCOME AND PAYROLL TAXES) REPLACED BY BENEFITS 

Whites 



Percentage of 


Male Exhausted 
Wife present 


Fotnalc Exhausted 
Husband Present 


Male Exl>austee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




wage Replaced 
by UI Benefits^ 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Unclear 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Uader 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Hcad 


Total 
Sample 


Total: Nvimber in Santplc 
Percent 


S9 

100,0% 


ISO 
100.0% 


125 
100.0% 


167 
100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


177 
100<0% 


31 
100,0% 


171 
100.0% 


41 
100<0% 


100.0% 


1067 

ioao% 


0-20% 


4/5 


10-0 


4.0 


2< 7 


0.0 


4 < 5 


0-0 


2,3 


4.3 


1 < 9 


4.4 


20 - 40 


37,1 


33-9 


4-0 


10-7 


12.5 


24-3 


19<4 


12< 9 


19< 2 


13 < 5 


19< 4 


30 40-50 
^ 50 60 


22. 5 


21.1 


12.8 


10.2 


12< 5 


24-3 


29<0 


10< 5 


25,5 


15,4 


17,2 


11.2 


18. 3 


19 <2 


21.9 


62. 5 


22-0 


12-9 


27' S 


17,0 


23 < 1 ^ 




60 80 


21.4 


13.3 


38.4 


43- 3 


0.0 


18 <6 


32.3 


36. 3 


21*3 


3b< 5 


2ti* 7 


80+ 


3.4 


3,3 


21,6 


11.2 


12-5 


6.2 


6. 5 


10< 5 






y*4 


Mean Percent 
Hedian Percent 


48 
44 


45 
43 


64 
65 


90 
67 


92 
54 


50 
49 


54 
51 


59 
59 


54 
51 


57 
58 


54 



see Table IV. 1. 



TABLE IV. 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTED HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 
{NET OF INCOME AND PAYROLL TAXES) REPLACED BY UI BENEFITS 
Negro artd Other Races 



Percent^g^ of 
Wage Replaced 
by UI Benefits 1 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Feniale Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Hxhaujvtee 
No Wife Present 


Fernale Hxhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Kale 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


Wo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 26 


Child 
Under 16 


Wc Child 
Under 16 


CKild 
Under 16 


Wo Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
He&d 


Kon- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total : 


Nvimber in Sample 
Percent 


112 
100.0% 


06 
100.0% 


72 
100.0% 


44 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


117 
100.0% 


79 
100.0% 


100. 0% 


7i 
100.0% 


i>l 
100.0% 


ioao% 




0 - 20% 


1.8 


3.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


1.6 


5.5 


2.0 






20 - 40 


33.9 


18.2 


11.1 


11.4 


26. 7 


23.1 


1(3.1 


16.4 


19.2 


9.8 


19. 0 




40 - 50 


29, 5 


19.7 


16.7 


11,4 


33,3 


22.2 


20. 3 


19.7 


26, 0 


19.6 


21.9 




50 - 60 
60 - SO 


20, S 
11 , 6 


33, 3 
19,7 


22.2 
40.3 


18.2 
4 3.. 2 


33,3 
6.7 


25.6 
19.7 


38,0 
22, 8 


19.7 
39.3 


23, 3 
19.2 


19, 6 
33. 3 


25, 1 
24. 8 




80f 


2.7 


6.1 


9.7 


13.6 


0.0 


6,0 


8.9 


3.3 


6.9 


15.7 


7. 1 


Mean Percerit 
Median Percent 


46 
45 


52 
53 


60 
60 


64 
63 


46 
47 


51 
51 


57 
55 


S4 
56 


51 
50 


60 
59 


53 
53 



See Table IV^l^ 



TABLE iV< 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF FXH^VUSTHE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND PERCEKT;vGE OF WAGES 

(WET OP TAXES AMD WORK RELATED EXPENSES) REPL;vCED BY Til EPINEFITS 

Whites 



CO 
CO 



Percentage of 
Wage Replaced 
by DI Benefits 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Ma3e Exhau^teo 
No Wife Present 


Feinale Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Kead 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Total: Ntamber in Sample 
Percent 


89 
100 <0t 


180 
I00<0t 


125 

ioo<ot 


187 
100 <0^ 


S 

100. Ot 


177 
100 <0t 


31 
iOO<0* 


171 
100 <0% 


47 
100<0t 


52 
I00<0t 


1067 

ioaot 


0 - 201 


5.6 


12<& 


4<0 


3.7 


0-0 


5,1 


0<0 


2.9 


4.3 


1<9 


5,3 


20 - 40 


34.8 


32<2 


4<0 


il<2 


12-5 


28.3 


16*1 


11<7 


19<2 


11<5 


19,3 


40 " 50 


20-2 


21.7 


S<S 


11,2 


12.5 


22<0 


19<4 


12.3 


23<4 


13,5 


16,3 


50 60 


12.4 


1S<3 


11,2 


18<2 


25<0 


19.2 


22<6 


26,3 


17,0 


25<0 


18«8 


60 - 80 


19,1 


11,7 


33<6 


43,3 


37,5 


21,5 


19,4 


35<1 


23,4 


34<6 


27,8 


SO-F 


7<9 


3-3 


38<4 


12,3 


12-5 


4<0 


22<6 


il<7 


12-8 


13.5 


12,4 



See Table iv.l. 
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TABUS IV- 6 

DISTRIBOTIOW OF EXHAaSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AtTO PERCENTAGE OF WAGES 
(NET OF TAXES ^ WORK IffiLATED EXPENSES) REPLACED BY UI BENEFITS 
Negro and Obhsr Races 



Percentage of 
Mage Replaced . 
by ai Benefits 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exh^iiustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No wife Preaont 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Non^ 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho cm Id 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Undf^r 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Tot^l : Number in Sample 
Percent 


112 
100<0% 


66 

' 100.0% 


71 
100.0% 


44 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


117 
100.0% 


79 
100.0% 


61 
100.0% 


73 
100.0% 


51 
100.0% 


- 689 

ioao% 


0 - 20% 


1.8 


3.0 


0.0 


2.3 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


1.6 


5.5 


2.0 


2.2 


20-40 


27-7 


19.7 


7.0 


9.1 


33.3 . 


20.5 


6.3 


14.8 


16.4 


11.8 


16.6 


40 - 50 


30<4 


16.7 


12.7 


11.4 


26.7 


24.0 


16.5 


16.4 


23.3 


15.7 


20.2 


50 - 60 


17.9 


34.9 


11.3 


25.0 


26.7 


21.4 


19.0 


21.3 


27.4 


9.8 


20.9 


60 - 80 


17.9 


19.7 


46.5 


36.4 


6.7 


22.2 


36.7 


39.3 


20.6 


29.4 


27.9 


80^ 


4.5 


6.1 


22.5 


15.9 


6.7 


8.6 


21.5 


6.6 


6.9 


31.4 


12.3 



See Table rv,l. 



I TABLE IV. 7 

J*. 

iV DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE^ AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGE 

(NET OF TAXES) REPLACED BY UI BEHEFlTS WHEN Ul BENEFITS ARE TAXED 

Whites 



Percentage of 


Male E^haustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaastee 
Husband Present 


Male Ex ha us tee 
NO Wife Present 


Female Exhausted 
No Husban<5 Picesent 


M^le 


Female 




Wage Replaced 
by UI Benefits ^ 


Chil<3 
Under 16 


No Chil<3 
Un<3cr 16 


Chil<3 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No 'Child 
Undirr 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under lo 


WOn- 

Head 


Non- 
Head 


TDtal 
Sarrple 


Total: 


Nuniber In Sample 
Percent 


89 
100.0* 


180 
100.0* 


125 
100. 0* 


187 
100.0* 


8 

100.0* 


177 
100.0* 


31 
100 . 0* 


171 
100.0* 


47 
100.0* 


52 
100.0% 


1067 

ioaoj_ 




0 - 20* 


5.6 


13.9 


4.8 


2.7 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


3.5 


4 . 3 


1.9 


5.7 


1 


20 - 40 


46.1 


39.4 


11.2 


15.5 


25.0 


29.9 


22.6 


15 . S 


27.7 


17.3 


24. 9 




40 - 50 


18. 0 


22.8 


22.4 


24. a 


25.0 


26.6 


25.8 


12.3 


19. 2 


26. 9 


21,7 




50 - 60 


16.9 


15.6 


31. 2 


30.0 


37.5 


18.6 


16.1 


32 .8 


21.3 


26.9 


24. 3 




60 - SO 


10.1 


7.8 


25.6 


24 .1 


0.0 


14.1 


29 . 0 


29-8 


17.0 


25. 0 


ly .3 




80+ 


3.4 


0,6 


4.8 


3,7 


12,5 


4,5 


6.5 


5.9 


10-6 


1,9 


4,1 


Mean Percent 
Median Percent. 


43 
39 


40 
36 


V 54^ 
54 


52 
53 


82 

SlO 


47 
45 


54 
51 


55 
56 


50 
49 


^ 51 
51 


49 
49 



See Table IV,1* 



TABLE rV.O 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS FAJllLY TYPE AND PLKCEi^TAlih OE WA<^i. 

(MET OF TAXES) REPLACED BY Ul BLRIIFTTS yiJEN UI BLIJLFITS ARE TAXED 

Weigro and Other Etaoes 



Percentage of 
Wage Replaced ^ 
by ui Benefits 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 




Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male E:chausto$ 
No Wife Ptesent 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 




1 

Female 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Un(3er 15 


Child 
Under 15 


Ko Child 
Under 15 


Child 
Under 


15 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 15 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non*- 
ile^d 




Non-- 
Head 




Total 

Sdi^iple 


Total X Kumber ij\ Sample . 
Perce tit 


112 
100.0% 


56 
100. 


0% 


72 
100.0% 


4A 
100. 


0% 


15 
100.0% 


117 
100.0% 


79 
100. 


0% 


Gl 

100. 


0% 


73 
100.0% 


51 
100.0% 


590 ' 

ioao% 


0 " 20% 


3 . G 


4 . 


6 


0.0 


2 


. 3 


0 . 


0 


5 . 1 


0 


.0 


1 


. 5 


5 . 


5 


2 


0 


2 ,9 


20 - 40 


41 . 1 


31 . 


8 


20. G 


20 


5 


33- 


3 


2FJ. 2 


11 


. 4 


18 


.G 


20. 


6 


17 


7 


25 . 1 


40-50 


27.7 


22 , 


7 


23 . e 


13 


6 


33 . 


3 


24 .8 


21 


. 5 


23 


.0 


32 . 


9 


21 


5 


24 . 5 


50 - 50 


17.0 


30 . 


3 


„ 33.3 


27 




26 . 


7 


20.5 


38 


. 0 


24 


.7 


24 . 


7 


29 


4 


25. 2 


60 - 80 


9.8 


5. 


1 


20. S 


27 


3 


5 . 


7 


15 . 4 


20 


. 3 


29 


5 


9. 


C 


19 


5 


16.2 


80+ 


0.9 


4 . 


5 


1.4 


9 


.1 


0 . 


0 


C. 0 


a 




3 


. 3 


t> . 


y 


9 


b 


i) .1 


Mean Percent 
Median Percent 


43 
42 


47 
45 




52 
52 


55 
■ 55 




4S 
45 




4 7 


55 
6b 




52 
63 




4^ 

47 




63 




4^J 



See Table iv,l. 



TABLE IV- 9 

DISTRIBUTICW OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AWD PERCENTAGE OF GROSS WAGE REPLACED BY Ul BENEFITS 

WHEN. BEMEFIT MAXIMA ARE TWO-THIRDS STATE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAC^ 

Whites 



Percentage of 
Wage Replaced ^ 
by ul Benefits 


Hale Exhaustee 
wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ho wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Hale 


Female 




Chiia 
Under 15 


tto Child 
Under 15 


Child 
Under 15 


NO Child 
Under 15 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total: tauoiber in Santple 
Percent 


87 
100.0* 


177 
100.0% 


124 
100.0* 


182 
100.0* 


8 

100.0* 


175 
100.0* 


30 
100.0* 


159 
100.0* 


47 

100.0* 


51 

100.0* 


1050 

loao* 


0 ^ 20* 


5.B 


5.2 


2.4 


2.B 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


3.6 


6.4 


0.0 


4.0 


20-40 


32.2 


33.9 


9.7 


11.0 


12.5 


22.9 


30.0 


10. 1 


31.9 


19.5 


20.2 


^ 40-50 


35.6 


35.0 


36.3 


41.2 


62.5 


3B.9 


26.7 


30.2 


27.7 


37.3 


35.9 


50 - 60 


14.9 


IB.I 


/ 29. B 


32.4 


12.5 


21.1 


30.0 


35.7 


12. B 


25.5 


25.6 


50 - 80 


8.1 


6.B 


19.4 


10.4 


0.0 


9.1 


6.7 


16.0 


17.0 


13.7 


11.6 


B0+ 


3.5 


0.0 


2.4 


2.0 


12.5 


2.9 


6.7 


3.5 


4.3 


3.9 


2.7 



See Table IV,1, 



TABLE IV<10 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS FAMILY TVPE AND PERCENTAGE OF GROSS WAGE REPLACED BY UI BEtreFITS 
WHEN BENEFIT MAXIMA ARE TWO-THIRDS STATE AVERAGE WEEIUjY WAGE 
Neerro and Other Races 



Percentage of 
Wage Replaced 
by Ul Benefits 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female ExhauiJtee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaust: ee 
No Wife Present 


Female Elxhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Chil4 
Under 16 


No Child 
Upder X6 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total; Number In Sample 
Percent 


111 
100<0% 


63 
100<0% 


67 
100<0% 


42 
100.0% 


15 
100,0% 


115 
100,0% 


79 
100,0% 


59 
100,0% 


70 
100,0% 


50 
100,0% 


671 

ioao% 


0 - 20% 


4,5 


3,2 


0<0 


0,0 


B,7 


1,7 


1,3 


3,4 


5,7 


4,0 


2,8 


20-40 


32.4 


17<5 


11,9 


11,9 


26,7 


24,4 


17,7 


20,3 


27,1 


26,0 


22,4 


40-50 


38,7 


34,9 


43<3 


40-5 


46,7 


45,2 


38,0 


27,1 


34,3 


28,0 


37,9 


50 - 60 


12.6 


31,8 


26.9 


31<0^ 


13,3 


19,1 


25,3 


30,5 


18,6 


20,0 


22,4 


60 - 80 


10,8 


7,9 


17,9 


11,9 


0,0 


9,6 


10,1 


13,6 


10,0 


12,0 


11,0 


80+ 


0-9 


4.8 


0,0 


4,8 


6,7 


0,0 


7,6 


5,1 


4,3 


10,0 


3,6 



"See Table iv,l. 



TABLE IV ai 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOOSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND PERCENTAGE OF WAGE {NET OF TAXES) 

REPLACE BY Ul BENEFITS WHEN BENEFIT MAXIMA ARE TWOTRIEDS STATE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE 

Whites 



Percentage of 
wage Replaced ^ 
by UI Benefits 


Male Bxhaustee 
Wife present 


Female Bxhaustee 
Husband Present 


Ifla^^e Bxhaustee 
No wife present 


Female B?chaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


WO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


87 
100.0% 


177 
100.0% 


124 
100.0% 


181 
100.0% 


8 

100.0% 


175 
100.0* 


30 
100.0% 


169 
100.0% 


47 
100.0% 


51 
100.0% 


1049 

xoao% 


0 - 50% 


1.5 


3.4 


2.4 


1.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


2.4 


4.3 


0.0 


2.4 


20 40 


21. S 


15.8 


. 3.2 


6.6 


12.5 


10.9 


6.7 


7.1 


12.8 


13.7 


10.5 


40 - 50 


16.1 


17.5 


4.8 


7,2 


0.0 


13.7 


30.0 


7.1 


17.0 


3.9 


11.3 


50-60 


31.0 


30.5 


16.9 


22.7 


75.0 


34.3 


23.3 


27.2 


19.2 


23.5 


27.0 


60 - 80 


21.8 


28.3 


41.1 


48.6 


0.0 


29.1 


33.3 


45.6 


29.8 


47.1 


36.6 


BQ^ > 


8.1 


4.5 


31.5 


13. S 


12.5 


8.0 


6.7 


10.7 


17.0 


11.8 


12.2 



See Table iv,l. 



TABLE IV-12 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE WJD PERCENTAGE OF WAGE (NET OF TAXES) 
REPLACED BY UI BENEFITS WHEN BE&TEFIT MAXX«A WtE TWO-THIRDS STATE AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE 

Megro ajid other Races 



Percentage of 
Wage Replaced 
by UI Benefits 


*lale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhdustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
NOn- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under j,6 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


110 
100-0% 


63 
100*0% 


67 
100.0% 


42 
100.0% 


15 
100*0% 


115 
100.0* 


79 
100*0% 


59 
100.0% 


70 
100.0* 


51 
100*0% 


671 

ioao% 


0 - 20% 


1.8 


0.0' 


0.0 


0.0 


6.7 


1.7 


1*2 


0.0 


4.3 


2.0 


1.5 


20 - 40 


17.3 


14.3 


7.5 


7.1 


13.3 


13.0 


10.1 


17.0 


10.0 


11.8 


12.5 


40 - 50 


21. a 


7.9 


9.0 


4.8 


26.7 


10.4 


17.7 


13.6 


17.1 


17*7 


14.3 


50 - 60 


32.7 


27.0 


22.4 


11.9 


46*7 


41.7 


36.0 


22.0 


31.4 


15.7 


30.0 


60 - 60 


20.9 


38.1 


43.3 


61.9 


0.0 


27.8 


22.8 


37.3 


27.1 


33.3 


31.3 


80+ 


5.5 


12.7 


17.9 


14.3 


6.7 


5*2 


10. 1 


10.2 


10.0 


19.6 


10.4 



See Table IV^l. 



TABLE rV-13 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BV SITE AND BY 
PERCENTAGE OF GROSS WAGE EIEPLAC£D BY UI BENEFITS 
UNDER PHEVaILING AND PROPOSED BENEFIT MAXIMA 



Percaitage of Gross 
W&ge Replaced by 
UI Benefits^ 


ATLAISTTA 


EALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL SAMPI£ 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Ttotal: Number in Sanple 


413 


403 


444 


441 


439 


434 


457 


443 


1753 


1721 


Percent 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100,0% 


0 - 20% 


6,5 


3,7 


6.1 


3.9 


4,1 


3.0 


6.6 


3.6 


5,8 


3.5 


20 - 40 


37,5 


25,9 


28.4 


19,5 


41,9 


18,7 


28,5 


20,5 


33,9 


21,0 


40 - 50 


30.3 


31,7 


25.9 


24,9 


28.7 


53.2 


28,2 


36.8 


28,2 


36.7 


50 - 60 


17,0 


27.7 


24.3 


28.5 


15.3 


14.5 


25.2 


27.3 


20,5 


24,4 


. 60 ^ flO 


8.2 


10,5 


12.2 


19.5 


7.7 


6.5 


8.3 


9.0 


9.1 


11.4 


80+ 


0.5 


1,0 


3.2 


3.6 


2,3 


4.1 


3.3 


2,7 


2.3 


3,0 



See HdtlB XV, 1. 



TABLE IV* 14 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY SITE AHD BY 
PERCENTAGE OF NET WAGE REPLACED BY UI BENEFITS 
UNDEH PREVAILING AHD PROPOSED BENEFIT MAXIMA 



Percentage of Wat 
Vfage Replaced by 
UI Benefits^ 




BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL SAMPI£ 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


QQjd Max. 


IS&f Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


New Max. 


Old Max. 


New 


Tbtal: Wiirter in Sairple 


413 


402 


445 


440 


440 


434 


457 


444 


\ 1755 


1720 


Percent 


100-0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


0 - 20% 


3.9 


1.5 


3.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.2 


5.7 


2.9 


3.5 


2.0 


20 - 40 


21.7 


12.4 


n.9 


8.6 


25.0 


12.9 


18.6 


12.2 


19.2 


11.3 


40-50 


20.7 


14.4 


16.2 


9.5 


23.2 


12.4 


16.4 


13.7 


19.1 


12.5 


50-60 


20.5 


26.1 


19.6 


17.7 


25.7 


39.2 


24.3 


29.5 


22.5 


28.1 


60-80 


28.2 


36.8 


34.4 


41.4 


17.9 


25.8 


28.0 


34.2 


27.2 


34.5 


80f 


5.1 


8.7 


14.8 


21.1 


6.8 


8.5 


7.0 


7.4 


8.5 


n.5 



"See isble iv.l. 



PART V 

LABOR MARKET BEHAVIOR OF EXHAUSTEES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 



In this section we examine the labor market behavior of exhaustees 
and their families* This provides information on a number of policy issues, 
pirstf because earnings are the principal component of family income# it is 
important to know to what extent (if at all)' lost UI payments are replaced 
by earnings and to measure the timing of such adjustments. If lost UI 
benefits are replaced both rapidly and fairly completely for most families, 
the need for extension of benefit duration is less acute than if families 
have few opportunities to increase their earnings- Second, information 
about the important correlates of labor market success may be helpful in 
designing more efficient policies to help the unemployed find jobs. Third, 
examination of the extent and timing of reemployment by exhaustees inay be 
used to test hypotheses about the presence of work disincentive effects in 
the UI program. Economic theory would lead us to expect that exhaustion of 
benefits would generate both income and opportunity cost effects that may 
cause individuals to be more willing to consider a broader range of employ- 
ment possibilities. For similar reasons, exhaustees' withdrawal from the 
labor force should also be examined. Fourth, the examination of labor 
market behavior in the post-exhaustion period permits a number of basic 
behavioral hypotheses about job search, reservation wages, work attitudes^ 
and famJkly labor supply to be tested. Some of these may be relevant to 
public policy, whereas others are of a more academic interest. 

Two major problems (which were unanticipated when this study was 
designed) cmplicate our analysis. First, the onset of the steepest post- 
war recession in the fall of 1974 sharply curtailed employment opportuni- 
ties for exhaustees in the sample. It may not therefore be possible to 
generalize our results to more noicmal periods of labor market demand. 
Second, the extension of UI benefits in the early months of 1975 (between 
the Wave I and Wave II interviews) greatly changed the opportunities facing 
exhaustees and, in effectr reduced or eliminated the incentives to become 
reemployed. While this event may have posed some problems for the examina- 
tion of labor market behavior within the original design' of the study, it 
dees offer an opportunity both for additional study within this report and 
for further study of the extended, benefits programs themselves by means of 
a Wave III interview to be administered in November 1975. Results from 
that interview will provide more extensive and possibly more meaningful 
answers to the issues raised above than is possible in this report. 



Results 



In this section we provide descriptive data on the labor market 
behavior of exhaustees and their families. Important supplements to these 
data are provided elsewhere in this r:<3port, particularly in Part VI where 
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data On family earnings and their composition are presented. Our examination 
of results is divided into six sections: 

A. Labor Force Status of Exhaustees at Wave 11 

Determinants of Reemployment 
c. Timing of Reemployment 

D. characteristics of New Jobs 

E. The Timing and Nature of Labor Force Withdrawal 

F. Labor Force Behavior of Exhaustees' Spouses 



A, Labor Force Status of Exhaustees at Wave II 

Tables V.l - V.6 record the labor force status of the exhaustee 
sample at the date of the Wave II interview. Separate tables are provided 
for whites and for Negro and other races. Labor force status is tabulated 
successively by family type, by age and sex, and by site. Exhaustees were 
categorized into one of three mutually exclusive. ^oups: Employed, Not in 
Labbr^Force, and Unemployed. These groups were defined in accordance with 
the definitions used in the Current Population Survey (CPS). One problem 
encountered here was in classifying those individuals who reported collect- 
ing (or having applied for) ui benefits but who, by the CPS criteria, were 
defined as not in the labor force^ Those individuals were reclassified 
as being unemployed, go that consistent tabulations could be presented. 
However, categorizations of labor force withdrawal conforming to the CPS 
criteria are reported in Tables V.12 - V.13. 

The overall reemployment rates of 26.7 percent for whites and 21.1 
percent for Wegro and other races reported in Tables V.l - V.4, are relatively 
low when compared to other exhaustee studies, ^ but seem nonetheless credible 
in view of the state of the labor market between the interviewing waves. The 
data show that men were more likely to be reemployed than women and that re- 
eamployment rates decline with age. in most categories, whites were more 
likely to be reemployed than races other than white/ which reflects both the 
job search difficulties usually experienced by the latter groups and the 
relatively poor labor markets (principally Chicago) within which these 
individuals in our .sample are mainly located. 

Despite the tendency for the definitions outlined above to minimize 
measured labor market withdrawal, the recorded proportions of exhaustees not 
in the labor force exceed those in most other studies* This can be explained 
by the combined effect of three factors t (l) the number of older workers in 



This difficulty arose principally because they did not meet CPS' 
requirement of having used a specific source in their search for work. 

^See J^pendix C of this report and R. Munts and Garfinkel, "The 
Work Disincentive Effects of Unemployment Insurance," Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
The W.E.. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, September, 1974, pp. 35-45. 
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the sample? (2) the high proportion of females in the sample? and (3) 
the probable effect of the recession in discouraging workers from labor 
market participation* These factors are analyzed in more detail in 
Section E- 

Exhaustees remaining unemployed after four months were further 
categorized as to their relationship to the UI system- Among whites, 
almost 70 percent of those individuals remaining unemployed were either 
receiving or had applied for additional UI benefits* This relatively 
large number of pending applications for extended benefits can be ex-- 
plained by the timing of the extended benefits program (which in most 
sites began only a short time before the Wave II interview), and by the 
relative slowness with which claims were being processed in February 
1975 because of vastly increased caseloads* Among Negro and other races, 
extended participation in UI was considerably less* Only 51 percent of 
those remaining unemployed were receiving or had applied for UI^ and most 
of these were in the "applied for** category* The fact that Illinois did 
not institute an extended benefits program until February 23, 1975 may be 
chiefly responsible for this result. 

Substantial differences in labor force status were reported across 
the sites on the Wave n interview* These axe illustrated in Tables V*5 
and V*6* Baltimore and Seattle were tbi strongest labor markets iA the 
sample and reemployment rates there exceeded those in the other sites by 
five percentage points or mbtfe* ^ Part of these differences may be accounted 
for by demographic differences across the sites but, as we - show in the next 
section, the site differentials persist even when controls on demographic 
factors are introduced*' Figures on the percent of the sample remaining un- 
employed generally parallel the employment rate data.^ Atlanta and Chicago 
generally have the highest rates of continuing unemployment both because of 
relatively low reemployment rates and because of low rates of labor market 
withdrawal * 

Timing of the implementation of the extended benefits programs is 
clearly apparent in the data* Because of the delay in implementing the 
extensions in Illinois, most of the exhaustees remaining un^ployed in 
Chicago were reported as having no current relation to the UI systeti, 
whereas in other sites most had either applied for or were receiving extended 
benefits . 



Unemployment rates implied by these data are: 
Whites Negro and other races 





Male 


FCTiale 


Male 


FCTiale 


Atlanta 


80 


.0 


71.4 


71.4 


84 


.5 


Baltimore - 


63 


.0 


68.8 


68.0 


74 


.1 


Chicago 


72 


.6 


76.2 


78.5 


77 


.3 


Seattle 


63 


.3 


63.7 


72.4 


72 


.3 
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B. Determinants of Reemployment 



To identify significant determinants of successful reemployment, 
several regression models were formulated and tested. While the overall 
results of these experiments were relatively unsuccessful in terms of 
their ability to explain reemployment,^ a few statistically significant 
results were identified. Age and sex were the most important determinants 
of reemployment) the effect of these variables has already been shown in 
Tables V.3 and Location was also an imiportant determinant of re- 

employment, even when demographic characteristics had been controlled for. 
In Table reemployment percentages that have been adjusted by regression 

are compared with the unadjusted data. While some differences do appear 
between the adjusted and unadjusted series^ both support the view that re- 
employment probabilities were higher in Seattle and Baltimore than in 
Atlanta and Chicago. The most likely reason for this difference is the 
relative strength in the demand for workers in those labor markets.^ 

For whiteSf several other determinants of job finding success were 
indicated in the regression model. As other studies have reported^ highly 
educated whites were significantly more likely to become reemployed. The 
data suggest that each year of education increases the probability of re- 
employment by .018 (1.8 percent). Several measures of exhaustee job search 
activity were examined in an effort to determine whether there was any 
systematic relationship between search intensity and reemployment. While 
research in this area is continuing^ the only important factor identified 
so far appears to be the total number of contacts that exhaustees had with 
employers. It was estimated that each employer contact increased the per*- 
cent reemployed by 0.25 percent. In other wordsi an exhaustee who contacted 
20 employers during a four-week period was 3 percent more likely to become 
reemployed than was the average exhaustee^, who contacted only eight employers 
during such a period. Given this definition of search intensity^ other 
measures (such as number of sources used or the number of times various 
sources were used) had no statistically significant effects. Finallyi the 
availability of other income sources for the household had a significant 



Multiple correlation coefficients for our binary variable re- . 
gressions were less than .15 and standard errors were generally .40 or 
greater, thus indicating a substantial degree of unexplained variability 
in reemployment success. 

^hile unemployment rate data are not available for each of the 
sitesf two other pieces of data support this hypothesis. Firsts employ- 
ment rose in Seattle and Baltimore between January 1974 and January 1975, 
whereas it fell in Atlanta and Chicago. Second, the number of insured 
unemployed in Seattle (andi to ^ much lesser extents in Baltimore) rose 
less rapidly between February 1974 and February 1975 than in Atlanta or 
Chicago. The weakness of the Atlanta and Chicago labor markets was 
unanticipated at the time the exhaustee study was designed. 

3 

Twenty employer contacts was chosen fbr purposes of comparison 
because it represents approximately a one standard deviation increase 
above the mean in the frequency of employer contacts. 
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retarding effect on re^ployment . Both spouses* income and transfer 
income were statistically significant in all the regressions run. The 
estimated coefficients Imply that a $1^000 increase in spouse's income 
reduces reemployment by 3.5 percent, whereas a similar increase In transfer 
income reduces reemployment by 12 percent.^ Most other variables in the 
reemployment regressions were not statistically significant. In particular, 
various measures of the exhaustee's unemployment experiences (i.e., length 
of most recent period of unemployment, total UI duration, and percent of 
weeks unemployed in the past three years) had no effect on re^ployment 
probabilities. 



C. Timing of Re^ployment 

2 

Timing of reemployment has been a focus in many exhaustee studies, 
A major reason for this focus has been the presumption that high re^ploy- 
ment rates in the immediate post-exhaustion period would be at least an 
indirect indicator of the work disincentive effects of UI. On the other 
hand, slowly rising rates of reemployment would tend to cast some doubts on 
the disincentive hypothesis. An initial problem of this approach is to 
decide what constitutes *'high*' initial re^ployment rates. One possibility 
would be to use actual unemployment duration data to estimate weekly re- 
employment probabilities. For example, the national mean duration of 
unoaployment in Nov^ber, 1974 was 9.8 weeks. This figure would suggest 
a weekly reemployment probability of 10.2 percent (or 19.4 percent over a 
two week interval — the length of time we will analyze).^ Of course, ex- 
haustees aire known to have experienced unemployment durations considerably 
longer than the national average. Using the 25.5 week average reported 
in the exhaustee sample would suggest a weekly reemployment probability 
of 3,9 percent (or a two-week probability of 7.4 perceTit) . These figures 
are extr^ely rough estimates, but they do provide a general frame of 
reference for the analysis which follows. 



The estimated effect of transfer income is probably biased upward 
by the interrelationship between employment income and transfer payments. 

2 

See Appendix B of this report and Munts and Garfinkel, 0£. cit . 

It should be pointed out that published data on unemployment 
duration do not report duration of completed unemployment spells and there- 
fore may overstate expected reemployment probabilities. A countervailing 
bias, however, is introduced by the over-sampling of longer spells that any 
sii^ple tabulation of the entire population of the unemployed entails. In 
the absence of better data, therefore, we h£.ve chosen to use those on dura- 
tion as conventionally measured. 
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Table V.8 and V.9 report timing of reemployment for the exhaustee 
sample. Overall, 5*5 percent of the white sample and 2.9 percent of the 
sample of all other races were reemployed in the two weeks following ex-- 
haustion. That figure does not seem "high" by the standards outlined in 
the previous paragraph. Similarly, the increase in emplo^'ment rates until 
the second interview is relatively uniform. This again fails to provide 
the type of evidence that the disincentive hypothesis requires* Overall, 
less than 40 percent of the reemployment achieved at the Wave II interviev; 
is achieved within the first four weeks following exhaustion; and that 
finding holds uniformly across age-sex groups. 

Therefore, the results of this section are somewhat at variance 
with prior studies which have reported "high" initial reemployment rates 
following exhaustion. In part, that conflict is more apparent than real 
since most other studies have failed to define exactly what a high reemploy- 
ment rate might be. For example, the 25 percent reemployment rate one month 
after exhaustion reported in the 1966-67 Pennsylvania study was interpreted 
by some authors as "high"; but it would not seem excessively so in view of 
the relatively strong labor market prevailing at that time. Other reasons 
for differences between this study and others may relate to differences in 
measurement techniques or to the poor labor market prospects facing the 
present sample of exhaustees. Whatever the cause of the differences, our 
results for reemployment do not provide strong support for the disincentive 
hypothesis. 



D. Characteristics of New jobs 

Tables V.IO and V.ll provide a brief summary of the characteristics 
of the jobs taken by reemployed fexhaustees. In Table v. 10 these character- 
istics are compared with those of jobs exhaustees held prior to becoming 
unemployed. On the whole, the new jobs compare unfavorably with pre-UI 
jobs. More than 50 percent of reemployed exhaustees report having a lower 
gross wage on their new jobs (gross wages had to differ by at least $25 
per week to be termed "different" in the tables). A major reason for 
these lower wages was that reemployed exhaustees worked fewer hours on 
thair current jobs than they had on their pre-UI jobs; 48 percent report a 
reduction of at least five fewer hours per week. Similar findings occurred 
in the hourly wage rate data, although these are not reported in the tables. 

The unfavorable nature of exhaustees' new jobs is further confirmed 
by Table v.ll in which information about preferred jobs is recorded. Nearly 
47 percent of reemployed exhaustees report preferring another job. The vast 
majority seek a job that offers higher pay — which seems related to the desire 
for longer hours. These data therefore further confirm the poor labor mar- 
ket facing exhaustees. 



E. The Timing and Nature of Labor Force Withdrawal 

Tables V.12 and V.13 report labor force withdrawal rates following 
exhaustion. The overall percentages out of the labor force at Wave II 
reported in these tables exceed somewhat those in Tables V.1-6 because of 
the definitions of Employed, Not in the Labqr Force, and Unemployed explained 
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in Section A. Nonetheless, the pattern of higher withdrawal rates for 
older exhaustees and for women are clearly apparent. Most of the with- 
drawals from the labor force occur in the first two weeks following 
exhaust ion-*- which implies that unemployment insurance may tend to lengthen 
unemployment durations for those individuals who intend to withdraw from 
the labor force. 

The primary activity^ "most of last week""'' of those not in the 
labor force is presented in Table V.14. More than 50 percent report 
"keeping house" as their primary activity and this percentage is rela- 
tively constant across age groups. As would be expected^ a substantial 
percentage of younger exhaustees report "going to school" and a number 
of older exhaustees report being retired. Some exhausteesi classified 
as being out of. the labor force, report "looking for work" as their 
primary activity. This, appare^tt contradiction is due to the failure of 
these individuals to meet the CPS criteria of having used an identifiable 
method of job search. 



F. l^abor Force Behavior of Exhaustees' Spouses 

Earnings o£ spouses provide an important component of exhaustees' 
family incomes. In this section", we examine whether exhaustion of UI 
benefits has any effect on this income source. Our focus is exclusively 
on labor market status. Specific earnings figures are examined in Part VI. 

Table V.15 reports a detailed breakdown on the labor force status 
of exhaustees' spouses in the two interviewing waves. The most obvious 
change between the interviews is a sharp increase in the reported unemploy- 
ment rates for male spouses (i.e., female exhaustees' spouses). The overall 
unemployment rate for this group increased from 4.2 percent at Wave I to 9.9 
percent at Wave II. Similarly! average earnings provided by thi^ group 
decreased by 7.0 percent from an average of ■$157/wk. to $146/wk. 
Unemployment rates for female spouses were high in both interview3^ (14.7 
percent in Wave I, 17.5 percent in Wave ii) but rose relatively less over 
time. Male spouses who were unemployed at Wave II came primarily from the 
employed category at Wave I. Female spouses who were unemployed at Wave II 
were primarily unemployed or not in the labor force at Wave I. 



The survey used the Current Population Survey questions to collect 
data On respondent activity. 

^Calculated from Tables VI. 5, VI. 7, VI. 13, and VI. 15. 

3 

The detailed CPS battery was not used for spouses — consequently! 
there is no precise check on whether individuals were "actively" looking for 
work. For this reason, measured unemployment rates may be overstated, 
particularly for those who are only loosely connected to the labor force. 
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other than the increased incidence of unemployment, there was 
little change in labor force status among male spouses. Most of those 
who were initially employed tended to remain ennployed and ^ose initially 
out of the labor force tended to remain out. For female spouses, however, 
a rather similar overall percentage distribution amoung labor force statuses 
masks considerable movement between categories. For female spouses with 
children, for example, over 20 percent of those initially employed either 
lost their jobs or dropped out of the labor force during the four months 
between the interviews. However, a similar number (principally women 
initially recorded as being out of the labor force) found jobs. In addition, 
over 15 percent of those women out of the labor force at Wave I reported 
that they were actively looking for work at Wave II. One interpretation of 
these findings would be that females did enter the labor force in response 
to their spouses' exhaustions of UI benefits, but both because-^ overall 
poor labor market conditions and because of female spouses leaving the labor 
force for other reasons, this movement does not show up in the overall 
employment statistics. 

Conclusions 



Two unanticipated factors, the severe recession and the extension 
of UI benefits, reduce the utility of using the Wave II interview for 
studying the labor force behavior of exhaustees. Nonetheless, several 
important conclusions emerge from the data analyzed here. First, signif- 
icant numbers of exhaustees did find jobs despite major factors working 
against that result. Many of those jobs were relatively undesirable (and 
may not have been taken in more normal times) , but they did, as shown in 
the next part, provide significant support for household incomes. Second, 
the data presented here on the timing of reemployment offer little support 
for the purported disincentive effects of UI. But that question still must 
be considered far from settled, since other evidence presented in this 
report suggests, at least on a_ pricari grounds, that disincentives may be 
substantial. Third, the regression studies reviewed in this pairt identify 
two important determinants of job finding success, namely the exhaustee's 
education and the number of employers he or she has contacted about jobs. 
Finally, some important changes in spouses' labor forces activity are 
reported. Male spouses (i.e., husbands of female exhaustees) experienced 
a substantial increase in unemployment between the two interviews, whereas 
an overall similarity in the distribution of labor force statuses among 
female exhaustees masked considerable movement between categories. 



Further support for that conclusion is presented in Part VI 
where it is shown that 14.2 percent of married male exhaustees with ,children 
report that a family member went to work to cope with problems raised by 
exhaustion of benefits. 
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TABLE V<1 



DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY LABOR FORCE STATUS AND FAMILY TYPE, FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OF BENEFITS 

Whites 



Labor Force 


Male Exhaustee 
ttfife Present 


Female JLxh^iis^ee 
Husband Prftsent 


Male Exhaust ee 
No Wife Present 


Feioale Exhaustae 
No Husband Proser.t 


I^ale 


Female 




Status 


Child 
Under 1$ 


No Child 
Under IS 


Child 
Unde^ 16 


No Child 
Under 1(5 


Child 
Under 16 


tCo Child 

Un<Ser 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Ken- 

Hft?^d 


1^0:1- 


Tc^tial 


^^'cilr Jiuitiba)? in Saxple 


BS 
100.0% 


173 
100.01 


124 
100<0i 


184 
100.01 


8 

100*01 


175 
100. 0% 


30 
100.01 


169 
100.0% 


44 
100. ai 


50 
100.0% 


1047 

lao^o* 


Employed 


37<6 


21.4 


29*0 


19.0 


SO.O 


32.0 


43* 3 


34.3 


25.0 


3B.0 


26.7 


Out of Labor Force 


7.1 


13.5 


14<5 


16. 3 


13.5 


9.7 


13.3 


21.9 


15.9 


1B.0 


14.6 


Total UnernPloyed 


55-3 


65.1 


56.5 


64.7 


37.5 


5fi.3 . 


43.4 


53.8 


59.1 


54.0 


5B.7 


Eleceivirtg 
Extended Benefits 


16.5 


24.2 


23.4 


25.5 


12.5 


39.7 


10.0 


21.3 


15.9 


IB.O 


23.0 


Applied for 
Extended Benefits 


10.6 


15.2 


16.9 


30.1 


0.0 


9.1 


0.0 


16.0 


9.1 


14.0 


14.1 


Receiving Regular 
Bene f i ts 


7.1 


1.7 


5-7 


I.l 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


2.4 


9.1 


B.O 


3.6 


Other Unemployed 


31.1 


24.0 


10.5 


IS.O 


25.0 


14.6 


33.4 


14.1 


25.0 


14.0 


18.0 



Table v,2 

DISTRIBUTIOB OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS* BY LABOR FORCE STATUS AMD FAMILY TYPE* FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTIOM OF BENEFITS 

Negro and other Races 



Labor Force 


Kale Exhaustee 
wife Present. 


Feir.ale Ei:haust«a 
Husband present 


Male Exhaustee 
No wife present 


Fciiale Exhaustee 
tJo Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




status 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under J.6 


Child 
Under ig 


Ko Child 
Under IG 


C':iild 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
Under IS 


NOn- 


Mon- 

Hea<l 


Total 
Sinple 


Tot^i; rju^.tber in saiiiple 
?6rc«;nt 


108 
100<0t 


62 
100. Ot 


70 
100. Ot 


40 
100. Ot 


15 
100. Ot 


116 
100,0% 


78 
100, Ot 


59 
100, ot 


70 
100, Ot 


SO 
100.0* 


668 
100,0* 


Employed 


2S<0 


24.2 


17,1 


17,5 


,26,7 


•25.9 


14,1 


16.9 


21,4 


20,0 


21.1 


Out of Labor Force 




12<9 


15,7 


22,5 


0,0 


8,i6 


25,6 


25.4 


5,7 


22,0 


13,8 


Total Unemployed 


71<3 


63<1 


67,2 


60,0 


73,3 


65,5 


60,3 


57,7 


72,9 


58.0 


65,1 


Receiving 
Extended Benefits 


12<0 


9,7 


17,1 


32,5 


20,0 


11,2 


9,0 


8,5 


20,0 


10,0 


13,6 


Applied for 
Extended Benefits 


20<4 


16,1 


21,4 


7,5 


20,0 


12,9 


17,9 


15,3 


20,0 


18,0 , 


17,1 


Receiving Regular 
Benefits 


3,7 


4,8 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


4,3 


2,6 


1,7 


2,9 


2,0 


2.7 


Other Unemployed 
1 


35,2 


33.3 


28,7 


20*0 


33,3 


37,1 


30,8 


32,2 


30,0 


28*0 


31,7 



TABLE V.3 

DISTRIBUTION OF BXBAUSTEES BY LABOR FORCE STATUS, 
AGE AND SEX, FOUR MONTHS AFTJSR EXHAUSTION OF BENEFITS 

Whites 





Males 
(Age) 


Fefnales 
<Age) 


' Total 


Total 


Total 
Sanple 


SJaLOZ tOrcQr buCUS 




25-34 


35^44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


^24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Male 


Tdtalt Niiriber in Sanple 
Percentage , 


93 120 
100.0% 100.0% 


54 
100,0% 


62 


35 


75 
100-0% 


71 


99 
100. Oft 


96 97 
inn fift inn nst 


134 
inn n» 


58 

inn ni 


489 
inn n4 


555 
inn na 


i« 




40.9 


43.3 


27.8 


21.0 


18.8 


9.3 


35.2 


33.3 


25.0 


32.0 


15.7 , 


6.9 


28.8 


24.9 


26.7 


Out of labor Foroe 


5.4 


10.8 


11.1 


11.3 


12.9 


17.3 


15.5 


18.2 


8.3 


11.^3 


20. 9 


37.9 


11.2 


17.6 


14.7 


Total Unei^nployed 


53.7 


45.9 


61.1 


67.7 


68.3 


73.4 


49.3 


48.5 


66.7 


56.7 


63.4 


55.2 


59.9 


57.5 


58.6 


Receiving Extended 
Benefits 


24.7 


21.7 


20.4 


27.4 


24.7 


24.0 


14.1 


14.1 


26*0 


24,7 


26.1 


29.3 


23.7 


22.5 


23.1 


Applied for E:ctended 
Benefits 


7.5 


10.0 


13.0 


12.9 


17,7 


9.3 


12.7 


12.1 


21.9 


16.5 


19.4 


12.1 


11.5 


16.4 ^ 


14.1 


Receiving Regular 
Benefits Again 


6.4 


5.0 


3.7 


4.3 


3*5 


1.3 


4.2 


5.1 


4.2 


1.0 


2.2 


1.7 


4.3 


3.1 


3.6 


Other tlbSJiployed 


15.1 


9*2 


24.0 


22.6 


22.4 


38.8 


18.3 


17.2 


14.6 


14.5 


15.7 


12.1 


20.5 


15.5 


17.8 



£0 



TABLE V,4 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEES BY LABOR FORCE STATUS, 
AGE AMD SEX^ FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OP BENEFITS 



Weqro and other Rac^s 













IViales 
(Age) 










Fesnales 
(Age) 






Ttotal 
Male 


Ttotal 
Fenale 


Ttotal 

Sairgple 






Labor Force status 


<24 


.25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55^64 


65f 


<24 


25-34 


35^4 


, 45^54 


55^64 


6Sf 






Ttotal! Nmiter in Sarnple 
Percent 


92 98 
100.0% 100.0% 


54 

100.0% 


58 

100,0% 


43 
10DJ13 


26 

JLQD.QS_ 


53 

100.0% 


92 

LOOJi.% 


52 


62 


27 

inft.ftft 


10 

inn.nft 


371 


296 

inn Aft 


667 








22,8 


30.6 


18.5 


31.0 


20.9 


9,3 


15.1 


22.8 


25.0 


6.5 


11.1 


10.0 


24.4 


16.9 


21,3 


)— k 




Out of Labor Force 


8.7 


3.1 


3,7 


3,5 


7,0 


17.3 


18.9 ^ 


16.3 


23.1 


19.4 


37.0 


60,0 


6.1 


22.0 


13.6 


O 




Itotal Unen^floyed 


68-5 


66.3 


77.8 


65.5 


72.1 


73.4 


66.0 


60.9 


51.9 


74-1 


SI. 9 


30.0 


69,6 


61.1 




►pi- 


o 
o 


iteceiving Esctended 
Eenefits 


15.2 


9,2 


16.7 


10,3 


16.3 


24.0 


11.3 


13.0 


17.3 


19.4 


11.0 


0.0 


13,8 


14.2 


13.6 






Af^ied for £Ktetu3ed 
BenefiT:3 


15.2 


19,4 


18.5 


24,1 


14.0 


9.3 


17.0 


17.4 


13,5 


21.0 


14.8 


10.0 


17.6 


16.9 


17.1 






J?©ceiving Jtegular 
Benefits i\gain 


2.2 


4.1 


5.6 


5.2 


4.7 


1.3 


0.0 


3,3 


0,0 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


3.9 


1.4 


2.7 






Other Uaeirplpyed 


35.9 


33.6 


37,5 


25,9 


37.1 


38,8 


37.7 


27.2 


2X,1 


33.7 


22,3 


20.0 


34,3 


28,7 


31.7 
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TABLE V* S' 

DISTRIBUTION OP EXHAUSTEES BV LABOR FORCE STATUS* SEX AND SiTEr FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OP BENEFITS 

Whites 



Labor Force Status 


ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 




Total 




Hale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


^ Male 


Female 


Kale 


Female 




Sanpie 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


90 
100.0* 


139 
100.0* 


129 
100.0* 


145 
100.0* 


71 
100.0* 


75 
100.0* 


200 
100.0* 


198 

100.0% 


1047 
100.0% 


Employed 


17, e 


23-0 


33.3 


26.9 


23.9 


18.7 


32.5 


27.3 




26.7 


Out of Labor Force 


11-1 




10.1 


13. B 


12.7 


21.3 


11.5 


24.8 




14.6 


Total Unemployed 


71.1 


67.6 


56.6 


59.3 


63.4 


60.0 


56. 0 


47.9 




58.7 


Receiving 
Extended Benefits 


25,6 


23.7 


17.1 


17.9 


4.2 


1.3 


34.5 


32.3 




23.0 


Applied for 
Extended Benefits 


2B.9 


31.7 


11.6 


17.2 


4.2 


10.7 


6.0 


7.6 




14.1 


Receiving Regular 
Benefits Again 


2,2 


2.9 ' 


7.8 


5.5 


1.4 


4.0 


4.0 


1.0 




3.6 


Other Unemployed 


14.4 


9.3 


20.1 


18.7 


53.6 


44.0 


11^5 


7.0 




18.0 



0"( ^ 
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TABLE 

OISTRIBUTION OF EXHftUSTEES BY LABOR STATUS, SEX AMD SITE, POUR MONTHS AFTER EJttiAOSTlON OF BEKEPITS 

Negro and Other f^aces 



Labor Ft>rce 


ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


Total 




Status 


Hale 


Female 


Male 


pemale 


Male 


Female 


Male Female 


Sample 




Total: number in Sample 
Percentage 


S7 

100.0% 


73 

100.0% 


101 
100.0% 


76 

100.0% 


51 
. 10. 


125 
0% 100.0% 


32 

100.0% 


23 

100.0% 






Employed 


27.7 


14.5 


28.7 


\ 

1 

19.12 




16.0 


25.0 


21.7 


21.1 




Out of Labor Force 


3.0 


6.6 


10.3 


26.0 


7.3 


29.6 


9.4 


21.7 


13.8 




Total Unemployed 


69.3 


78.9 


61.0 


54.8 


72.8 


54.4 


65.6 


56.6 


65.1 




Receiving 
Extended Benefits 


14.8 


27.6 


16.1 


12.3 


4.6 


4.0 


40.6 


30.4 


13.6 




t 

Applied for 
Extended Benefits 


38.6 


32.9 


8.1 


12.3 


10.6 


12.8 


6.3 


0.0 


17.1 




Receiving Regular 
Benefits Again 


5.9 


0.0 


5.7 


4.1 


2.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


2.7 




Other unemployed 


10.0 


18.4 


31.1 


26.1 


55*6 


36.8 


18.7 


26.2 


31.7 





TABLE V,7 

PERCENT OF EXHAUSTEES REEMPLOYED 4 MONTHS 
AFTER EXHAUSTION, BY SITE, SEX AND RACE f 







Atlanta 


Baltimore 




Chicago 


Seattle 


l\:>tal 


Status 


Maie 


Feniala 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Fen^e 


Male 


Female 


Sanple 


Whites 




















Unadjusted 


15.8% 


20,7% 


33,0% 


22.8% 


24.6% 


17,5% 


35,3% 


27.1% 


26.1% 


Adjusted"'' 


Id. 2 


23,1 


30.7 


25.5 


22.3 


21.1 


30,2 


.28,4 


26,1 


Ntmter in Sample 


76 


111 


103 


114 


57 


63 


167 


166 


857 


Ne^o and Othfir Races 




















Unadjusted 


20.7% 


20.4% 


28.$% 


18.6% 


1$,2% 


16.4% 


2$. 2% 


23.8% 


20,8% 


Adjusted"'' 


18.7 


18.$ 


31,0 


16.5 


20.0 


16.3 


2$. 8 


27.6 


20.8 


KUrriDer in Sanple 


53 


54 


80 


70 


130 


110 


24 


21 


542 



^Percentages adjusted regression for differences in age^ educatiooi, work history, health status, other sources of income, and 
ntxrter and ages of children. 



TABLE V*8 

TIMING OF REEMPLOYMEMT f BY AGE AND SEX 
(Percent Reemployed within Indicated NUmber of Weeks After Exhaustion) 

Whites 



00 I 





Males 
(Age) 


Females 
(Age) 


Total 


Itotal 


Tbtal 


Weeks Since Exhaustion 


l< 24 


1 25-34 


[35-44 


45-54 


t 55-64 


1 G5-H 


124 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


) 55-61 


65+ 


_Male 


Fanale 


Sarnpl^ 


0-2 


10.8% 


9.1% 


1.7% 


3.1% 


3.5% 


1.3% 


U.1% 


8.0% 


4.2% 


4.0% 


3.7% 


1.6% 


5.6% 


5.3% 


5.5% 


3-4 


20.6 


17.5 


5.3 


7.8 


4.7 


4.0 


20.9 


15.0 


7.5 


10.2 


5.1 


1.6 


11.1 


9.8 


10^5 


5-6 


29.3 


25.0 


5.3 


14.0 


5.9 


5.3 


23.6 


18.0 


11.6 


13.2 


7.4 


1.6 


15.8 


12.5 


14.1 


7-8 


32.6 


30.0 


12.3 


14.0 


7.1 


5.3 


26.3 


20.0 


16.0 


19.3 


8.1 


3.3 


IS. 7 


15.3 


16.9 


9-10 


39.1 


34.2 


15.8 


14.0 


10.7 


5.3 


29.2 


24.0 


19.1 


26.6 


10.3 


4.9 


21.9 


18.9 


20.3 


11-12 


40.2 


38.3 


24.6 


17.2 


14.3 


6.5 


30.5 


29.0 


20.2 


28.5 


11.7 


4.9 


25.3 


20 .8 


23.0 


13 - 14 


42.4 


40.9 


28.1 


17.2 


14.3 


7.9 


33.3 


34.0 


22.3 


30.6 


15.4 


4.9 


27.0 


23.7 


25.2 


As of Wave II Interview 


44.5 


48,3' ■ 


29.8 


21.8 


16.6 


9.2 


36.1 


35.0 


25.6 


31.6 


16.0 


6.6 


30.6 


25.3 


27.4 


Numiber in Soxnple 


92 


120 


57 


64 


84 


76 


72 


loo 


94 


98 


136 


61 


493 


561 


1054 
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TABLE V,9 

TIMING OF KEEMPLOYMENT* BY AGE AKD SEX 
(Percent Reemployed within Indicated Ntimber of Weeks After Eiihaustion) 
He^ro and Other Races 





flales 


Females 
(Age) 


Total 


Itotal 


Ttotal 


Weeks since Exhaustion 


^ 24 


25-34 


35-^4 


^5-54 


55-64 


65+ 


^24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Male 


Fmnale 


Sample 




4,2% 


3,0% 


1,7% 


5.4% 


4.9% 


0,0% 


1,9% 


3.2% 


0.0% 


4,6% 


0.0% 


0% 


3-5% 


2,3% 


2.9% 


3-4 


5.3 


7.0 


3.4 


5,4 


9.8 


8,0 


3,7 


6,4 


3,3 


7,7 


u,0 


10.0 


6,1 


5,3 


5,8 


5-6 


5-3 


12,0 


3.4 


10.7 


12,2 


8.0 


3,7 


10.6 


5.8 


9,2 


7,1 


10,0 


8,5 


7.9 


8.3 


^7 - 9 


7.4 


14,0 


5.2 


12.5 


12,2 


8,0 


5.6 


12,8 


9,6 


10.8 


7.1 


10,0 


10.1 


9,9 


10.0 


9-10 


11.6 


19.0 


10,3 


19,5 


12.2 


8.0 


7.4 


16.0 


13.5 


10.8 


7,1 


10,0 


14.4 


11,9 


13,3 


11 - 12 


15-8 


22,0 


15,5 


26,8 


14,6 


&,0 


7.4 


19,1 


15,4 


12,3 


7.1 


10,0 


13,4 


13,5 


16,2 


13 - 14 


15,8 


28.0 


15.5 


25.8 


14.5 


8.0 


.13,0 


19.1 


17.3 


15,4 


7,1 


10.0 


20,3 


15,5 


18,1 


AS of wave II"intervx€V 


22,1 


31.0 


17,3 


30,4 


19,5 


12,0 




20.2 


23,1 


15,9 


10.7 


10.0 


24.0 


18,2 


21.5 


Number in Saitple 


95 


100 


58 


56 j 


4X 


25 


54 


94 


52 


65 


28 


10 


375 


303 


678 



TABLE V.IO 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EXHAUSTEES' NEW 
JOBS COMPARED TO PRE U.I. JOB 

(Percent of Reemployed Exhaustees) 



CHARACTERISTICS 


White 
Males F^ales 


Negro 
Males 


fi Other Races 
Females 


Total 
Sample 


Different 
Occupation 


71.1% 


53.9% 


69.7% 


43,9% 


61.7% 


Different 
Industry 


65.6 


53.9 


74.4 


58.2 


62.7 


Lower Weekly 
Pay 


52.9 


50.0 


51.1 


45.6 


50.7 


Higher Weekly 
Pay 


19.4 


12.2 


17.8 


15.8 


16.2 


Work Shorter 
Hours 


46.2 


54.7 


46,8 


'37,9 ^ 


48.0 


Work Longer 
Hours 


16,0 


14,7 


17.0 


12.1 


15,3 


Number 

Reemployed 


158 


150 


95 


57 


460 



110 

106 



TABLE V.ll 
REEMPLOYED EXHAUSTEES PREFERRING 
DIFFERENT KINDS CF JOBS 

(Percent of Those Preferirj-ng Another Job) 



Exhaustee 
Preferences 


White 
Males Females 


Negro S 
Males 


Other Races 
Females 


Total 
Sample 


Want Different 
Occupation 


79.0% 


57.5% 


78.4% 


50,0% 


69.2% 


Want Different 
Industry 


66.7 


63.6 


76.5 


66.7 


68. 2 


■Want Higher 
Weekly Pay 


80*2 


72.0 


86,0 


80.0 


79.5 


Want Lower 
Weekly Pay 


5.0 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


3.4 


Want Shorter 
Hours 


15*0 


19.6 


17.6 


4.2 


15.6 


Want Longer 
Hours 


40.0 


46.4 


39.2 


45.8 


42.2 


Number Preferring 
Another Job 


82 


46 


53 


24 


205 


Percent of 
Reemployed 
Preferring Another 
Job 


51*9 


37.3 

5 . . 


55.8 


42.1 


46,7 



111 

107 
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TABLE V.12 

TIMING OP LABOR FORCE WITHDRAWAL f BY AGE AND SEX 



(Percent Out of Labor Force within indicated Ntaraber of Weeks After Exhaustion) 

Whites 





Males 
(Age) 


Fcsmles 
(Age) 


Total 


To* 


Ttital 




<24 


25-34 


35M'J 


45-54 


55-64 


65^^ 


^24 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Male 


FeinaJ.e 


Sample 




2,1% 


5,0% 


5,3% 


10,9% 


13,1% 


23,7% 


9,7% 


12,0% 


4,3% 


2,0% 


14,0% 


26,3% 


9,4% 


10,7% 


10, 2% 


3-4 


4,3 


5,8 


5,3 


10,9 


15,5 


27,6 


12,5 


16,0 


6,1 


5,1 


15,4 


32,8 


11,0 


13,7 


12,5 




4,3 


8,3 


5,3 


12,5 


16,7 


28,9 


13,9 


16,0 


e,5- 


7,1 


18,4 


34,4 


12,2 


15,5 


14,0 


7-8 


4,3 


8,3 


7,0 


12,5 


16,7 


28,9 


13,9 


17.0 


8,5 


11,2 


18,5 


3ff,l 


12,4 


16,6 


14,7 


9-10 


4,3 


8,3 


8,8 


12,5 


16,7 


30,3 


16,7 


17,0 


8,5 


11,2 


19,9 


39,3 


12,8 


17,6 


15,5 


U - 12 


4,3 


9,2 


10,5 


12,5 


16,7 


30,3 


16,7 


19,0 


8,5 


11.2 


22,1 


39,3 


13,3 


18,5 


16,1 


13 - 14 


5,4 


9,2 


10,5 


12,5 


17, e 


30,3 


16,7 


19,0 


8,5 


11,2 


22,8 


39,3 


13,7 


18,7 


16,3 


As Of Wave II Interview 


5,4 


10,2 


10,5 


12,5 


19,0 


31,6 


16,7 


19,0 


S,5 


11,2 


23,5 


39,3 


14,3 


18,9 


16,9 


Number in Sample 


92 


120 


57 


64 


84 


75 


72 


100 


95 


98 


136 


61 


489 


562 


1054 



TABLE 

TIMING OF LABOR FORCE WITHDRAWAL* BY AGE AND SEX 
(Percent Out of Labor Force Within Indicated Number of Weeks After Exhaustion) 

Negro and Other Races 





Males 
(Age) 


fefrrales 
(Aye) 


iota J. 


Total 


Totai 


Wtieks SiJice Exhaustion 




25>-34 


35-44 


45^54 


55-64 


65f 


<24 


25-34 


35-44 


( 45-54 


55-(?4 


65-^ 




Female 


Sample 


0-2 


ia% 


2.0% 


0.0% 


5.4% 


4.9% 


28.0% 


4.6% 


12.8% 


13.5% 


6.2% 


21-4% 


■ 

40.0% 


4.0 


11.7 


7.5% 




1-1 


4.0 


1-7 


7.1 


4.9 


28.0 


7-4 


13.8 


15.4 


10.8 


28.6 


40.0 


5.1 


14.5 


9.3 


5-6 


3.2 


4.0 


1.7 


7-1 


9.8 


36.0 


9-3 


13-8 


17-3 


13.8 


28-6 


50-0 


6.7 


16.2 


10-9 


7-8 


3-2 


4-0 


1-7 


7.1 


9-8 


36.0 


14-8 


16-0 


23-1 


16-9 


28-6 


50-0 


6.7 


19.5 


12.4 


9-10 


3-2 


4.0 


3-4 


8-9 


9.8 


40.0 


16-7 


18.1 


25-0 


16-9 


32 -1 


60-0 


7.5 


21.5 


13.7 


11 " 12 


3-2 


4-0 


3-4 


8-9 


9-8 


40-0 


20-0 


18.1 


26-9 


18-5 


25-7 


60-0 


7-5 


22.1 


14.5 


13 - 14 


3-2 


4-0 


3.4 


10-7 


9-8 


40-0 


20-4 


18.1 


26-9 


20.0 


35-7 


60.0 


7.7 


23.4 


14-7 


As of llave II Interview 


4.2 


4.0 


5-1 


10-7 


9-8 


40-0 


20-4 


18-1 


28-8 


20-0 


35-7 


60-0 


8.3 


23-8 


15-2 


Nurtter in Sample 


95 


100 


58 


56 


41 


25 


54 


94 


52 


65 


28 


10 


375 


303 


678 



TABLE V<14 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOi EXHAUSTEES NOT IK LABOR FORCE AT WAVE II INTERVIEW* 
BY AGE AND ACTIVITY EHGJWSED IK '*HOST OF LAST WEEK" 



Activity Engaged in 
"Most of Last Week*' 


1 24 


25-34 


Age 
35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Total 
Sample 


Total: Nuii±ier in Sample 
percent 


32 
100,0* 


52 
100.0% 


32 
100.0% 


38 
100.0% 


62 
100-0% 


64 
100.0% 


280 

100.0% 


Unable to Work 


9<4 


7.7 


12.5 


13.2 


8.1 


6.3 


8.9 


Looking for Work'^ 


9,4 


3.8 ! 


6.3 


10.5 


8.1 


3.1 


6.4 


Keeping House 


46.9 


53. B 


' 56.3 


52.6 


54.8 


57.8 


54.3 


Going to School 


25<0 


28.8 


6.3 


5.3 


0.0 


0.0 


9.6 


Retired 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


8,1 


17.2 


6.1 


Other 


9.4 


5.8 


15.6 


18.4 


21.0 


15.6 


14.6 


Percent of Total Exhaustee 
SaniPle out of Labor Force 


10.2 


12.6 


12.3 


13.4 


21.5 


37.2 


16.2 



Individuals reporting that theY are "Looking for Work" do not meet the CPS test of using siome source (see text). 



TABLE V<15 



PERCEBTAGE OrSTRIBUTlCW OF EXHAOSTEE FAMILIES BY LABOR FORCE STATUS OF EXMAOSTEE*S SPOUSE 



Labor* Force 
Status of 
Ej:haustee's Spouse 



Male Exhaustee 
With Child 



Hale Exhauster 
HO Child 



Feniale Exhaustee 
With Child 



Female Exhaustee 
NO Child 



Total Sample 
With Spouse 



CI 



Employed at Wave I 

Employed at wave li 

Unemployed at Wave II 

Out of Labor Force at Wave II 
Unemployed at Wave I 

Employed at Wave II 

Unemployed at wave II 

Out of Latior Force at Wave II 
Out of Labor Force at Wave I 

Bnployed at Wave II 

Unemployed at Wave li 

Out of Labor Force at wave II 
Labor Force Status at Wave II 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Out of Labor Forcti 
Unenyployment Hate of Spouses ^ Wave I 

Unemployment Rate of ^Pouses* Wave II 



37<2 
6<6 



10.4% 

1.6 

3<a 



42.6% 
7<1 
6<6 

28-9 



100<0% 
45,9 
14.8 
39<3 



ld.1% 
24.4% 



45.0% 

39.3 
2.2 
3.5 



6.1* 
2.2 
1.3 
2.6 



48.9% 
3.5 
2.6 

42.8 



100.0% 

45.0 
6.1 
48.9 



11.9% 
11.9% 



89.9% 
82.5 
7.4 
0.0 



4.8% 

2.1 
2.1 



5.3% 
1.6 
0.6 
3.1 



100.0% 
B6.2 
10.1 
3.7 



5.1% 
10.5% 



74.5% 
66. B 
4.5 
3.2 



2.7* 
2.3 
0.4 
0.0 



22.8% 
l.S 
2.3 

18.7 



100.0% 

70.9 
7.3 
21.8 



3.5% 
9.3% 



63.7% 
56.2 
4.2 
3.3 



5.8% 

.2.1 
2.1 
1.6 



30.4% 
3.4 
2.9 

24.1 



100.0% 
61.6 
9.3 
29.1 



8.3% 
13.1% 



Number in San^le 



183 



229 



189 



220 



821 
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PART VI 



CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION, AND OTHER ADJUSTMENTS MADE BY EXHAUSTEES 



An explicit goal of UI is to enable the unemployed to maintain 
^a reasonable standard of living until they find new jobs. One way of 
assessing the extent to which UI fulfills that function is to measure 
the adjustments in consumption and other behavior that the uneinployed 
make, first on losing their jobs and second, on exhausting their UI 
benefits. We examine these adjustments according to family type, which 
enables us to measure the effects of UI on different types of families 
and assess its adequacy in meeting their various needs. 

Unemployment and the resulting loss of income is usually some- 
thing over which the unemployed have little control. It is also 
usually a temporary situation. Observing the behavioral adjustments 
of the unemployed affords, the opportunity to test several hypotheses 
about the ways in which families respond to such situations* For 
example, the "permanent income hypothesis" suggests that families will 
respond to temporary reductions in income by reducing savings rather 
than by cutting expenditures. That hypothesis can be tested here. 

Thus, we are concerned here with both practical and theoretical 
issues. Our investigations may be useful in determining the extent 
to which UI might be supplemented by auxiliary services and in designing 
the kinds of services that would be most appropriate. Also, in 
conjunction with our findings on income distribution (reported in Part ill), 
our investigation of the behavioral responses of the unemployed should 
provide useful information for debate surrounding the issue of benefit 
extensions. 



Results 



This discussion is divided into 5 sections: 

A. Adjustments to Unemployment 

B. Income Changes at Exhaustion and at Wave II 

C. Adjustments to Net Worth Since Exhaustion 

D. Exhaustee Response to Exhaustion 

E. Job Training Education 
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A. Adjustnients to Unemployment 



The principal focus of this report is, of course, the unemployed 
after they have exhausted UI benefits. However, our data provide 
considerable insights into exhaustees' behavior before benefit ex- 
haust ion**-* an issue that is not without interest in itself, and one 
that is also relevant to oiir examination of exhaustees' behavioral 
adjustments to loss of benefits, in this section we examine exhaustees' 
responses to the reduction of income resulting from loss of jobs and 
then investigate the implications of these income losses. Tables VI. 1 
and VI. 2 show the percentage distribution of exhaustee households by 
income, before unemployment, for white and for all other families 
respectively. As we have shown elsewhere, the exhaustee sample was 
generally well off prior to their job loss. Nearly two-thirds of the 
white families and more than one-half of the other families in our 
sample had incomes greater than $200 per week, and fewer than 8 percent 
of all families had incomes lower than $100 per week. Families in which 
multiple earners are likely to be present had considerably higher incomes 
than families without such earners. For whites, more than 50 percent 
of all husband-wife families in every category had incomes over $300 
per week and for Negro and other races, more than 35 percent of such 
families had incomes over $300 per week. 

Tables VI. 3 and VI. 4, reporting household incomes during receipt 
of regular UI benefits, show that the effects of unemployment differ 
by family type. Unemploymeht reduces incomes in all exhaustee house- 
holds, but for unmarried exhaustees (who are primarily unrelated individuals) 
the income losses sure quite severe. In the husband-wife families, 
particularly those in which the exhaustee is female, income reductions 
are substantially less severe. For example, nearly 75 percent of white 
husband-wife families in which the exhaustee is female continue to have 
incomes over $200 per week. Similar results hold for Negro and other 
races. 

Tables VI.5-VI.8, which report the average composition of income 
for families during receipt of UI, reinforce these distinctions: Single 
heads of households on average had lower incomes and were more dependent 
on UI benefits than were husband-wife families. ui payments made up 
over 55 percent of average income for all categories of single-headed 
white families and over 60 percent for similar families in Negro and 
other racial groups. At the other extreme, UI payments represented 
less than 25 percent of average income for' all categories of husband- 
wife families in which the exhaustee is female. 

Although our data do not allow us to measiire the exact size of 



Pre-UI income has been constructed by adding ttie exhaustee's 
gross weekly income on his or her pre-UI job to the exhaustee's 
income measured at Wave I (less ui payments and any earnings the 
exhaustee may have reported) . 
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behavioral adjustments to unemployment, they do permit us to judge 
where such adjustments were made and whether there exist any systematic 
determinants of these adjustments. Theory would suggest that the 
magnitude and character of the adjustments would depend on the size 
of income loss, and that different family types would respond in 
different ways, depending on the relative ease with which the ad- 
justments can be made. Evidence on these expectations appears in 
Tables VI. 9 and VI. 10. 

In Table VI. 9, the percentage of families making various ad- 
justments to unemployment is shown by family type. In order to hold 
constant factors other than familty type which affect changes in 
behavior, the figures in the table have been adjusted by regression. 
This permits a more accurate identification of these responses than 
is possible by using data which do not control for these factors.-^ 
The table shows that families are generally similar in the types of 
adjustments they make to unemployment. More than 50 percent of all 
families report making reductions in food, clothing and recreational 
expenses. For other items (such as housing costs and medical and 
dental expenses) that are more difficult to adjust, the percentage 
reporting such adjustments is much lower. Some differences among 
families do, however, stand out in the table. For example, families, 
with children are less likely to cut housing expenses than are families 
without children. On the other hand, families with children are more 
likely to cut food expenditures and to borrow to maintain consumption 
standards. The figures therefore support the h(ypothesis that families 
will make those adjustments which they find less "costly" in response 
to income loss as a result of unemployment. 

UI benefits moderate the effects of income loss due to unemployment. 
The extent of their moderation is shown in Table VI. 10, which measures 
the proportion of after-tax v^age replaced by ul benefits. Again, the 
data in Table VI. 10 have been adjusted by regression, this t±m& to hold 
constant those factors (most notably family income and family type) 
other than wage replacement that may affect consmption. The table 
clearly shows that wage replacement ratios and the size of consmption 
adjustments are negatively correlated. Although, as would be expected, 
the effect of higher wage- replacement shows up in all categories of 
exhaustee response, the effect seems the strongest in precisely those 
areas (i.e., ejqpenditures on food, clothing and recreation) for which 
overall adjustments are the greatest. 



B. Income Changes at Exhaustion and at Wave II 

Each of Tables VI.5-VI.8 pemit a simple comparison of family 
income with and without ui benefits. An examination of the figures for^ 



See Appendix A for a more complete discussion of this 
technique. 
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income excluding UI payments {in Tables VI*5 and VI. 7) shows that average 
weekly income before and after exhaustion fell from $192 to $130 for 
whites, and from $158 to $98 for Hegro and other races. The drop was 
most severe for those most dependent on UI benefits. For single heads 
of households the decline was especially drastic; after exhaustion, white, 
single heads of households had average weekly family incomes below $55, 
while for all other races the average was below $40* Of course this 
comparison does not permit us to take into account the adjustments families 
make to the exhaustion of UI benefits; A more appropriate analysis of 
such reactions can be made using the Wave II interview conducted four 
months after exhaustion. 

By the time of the Wave II interview, incomes for all groups had 
increased to a significant extent. AS Tables VI.11-VI.16 show, white 
families had returned to income levels similar to those they enjoyed 
while receiving UI; mean weekly income had risen to $190 as compared with 
$192 while on UI. On average, nearly 50 percent of this increase in 
income was due to increased earnings by the exhaustee, and another 30 
percent was derived from extended Ul benefits < Among family types, the 
income distribution for whites at Wave II {Table VI. 11) resembled income 
distribution during receipt of regular UI benefits {Table VI. 3) , although 
there was somewhat greater variance within family types, arising from 
the varying effects of reemployment. 

While income for Hegro and other races had also improved sub- 
stantially from the immediate post-exhaustion period (mean weekly 
income rose from $98 to $131) , this income gain still left these groups 
considerably short of their mean income while they were on UI {$158). 
The differential responses of whites and Hegro and other races can be 
explained pairtly by location. In Chicago, for example, the exhaustee 
sample is 65 percent Hegro and other races, and this was the last site 
to begin the new extended benefits program, in addition, as shown in 
Part V, reemployment rates in Chicago were quite low. Exahustees in 
Seattle, on the other hand, were 86 percent white and had the twin 
benefits of an extension of Ui payments nearly twO months earlier than 
Chicago, and relatively high reemployment rates. Even within sites, 
however, reanployment rates and the incidence of UI receipt were higher 
for whites than for all other races — which also helps account for the 
differences in income gains. 

C Adjustments to Net Worth Since Exhaustion 

One might expect short-term reductions in income to show up first 
in reductions in net worth as families attempt to maintain consumption 
standards by reducing savings < To the extent that families possess 
liquid assets, it would be expected that such dissaving would cause 
them primarily to reduce those assets. For families without assets, 
the desire to dissave may lead to borrowing (if credit is availttble) . 
TO test these assertions, data on savings accounts, checking accounts, 
stocks and bonds, and debts were collected in both interviews. Assets 
were summed into a single measure, as were non-mortgage debts; net 
worth was defined as the difference between these two measures. Tables VI. 17 
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and VI. 18 present averages for these data at both Wave I and Wave II 
interviews, together with the amounts by which the figures changed 
between the interviews. 

At the time of the Wave I interview there were large differences 
in net worth among family types and between whites and all other races. 
White exhaustees without children generally had rather substantial 
positive levels of net worth, whereas those with children had debts 
exceeding assets. That pattern is consistent with the "life cycle" 
hypothesis of asset accumulation since exhaustees without children 
are generally considerably older than those with children. Hence, 
whereas exhaustees with children may have high levels of debts 
associated with the acquisition of durables, those without children 
are in the accumulation stage of the life cycle in preparing for 
retirement. For races other than white, the pattern is less pro- 
nounced, which may reflect the generally younger age of exhaustees in 
that sample, as well as the lower asset stocks they usually report. 

Both whit'^s and Negro and other races experienced a decline of 
over $550 in average net worth between the two interviews. Although 
the causes of this decline varied among family types, it was usually 
related to a decline in liquid assets rather than to an increase in 
debts. Such a finding is consistent with the theory of adjustments 
through dissaving outlined above. 

Among whites, husband-wife families exhibited the expected pattern 
of decreasing net worth between interviews. That decrease was 
principally due to a decrease in liquid asset£:j debt stocks exhibited 
relatively small and somewhat erratic changes* For white single- 
head families, the results are surprising. Mean net worth increased 
between the two interviews for all such families and for some the 
increase was of a substantial magnitude. For some of these heads of 
families, increases in mean net worth resulted from increases in liquid 
assets, whereas for others it derived from a decrease in debts* Both 
of these responses would not have been expected a priori and there seems 
to be no consistent explanation for them, it should be noted, however, 
that asset and debt data are known to be subject to major reporting 
errors, and that some of the cells in Table VI. 17 are small* Nevertheless, 
the data as reported continue to pose difficulties of interpretation. 

For other than white family types, the findings are more consistent 
with theoretical expectations. All types report declines in average 
liquid assets and these declines represent substantial proportions of 
the levels initially held* Only in a few cases do debts decline enough 
to produce a gain in net .worth . 

Hence', although the data in Tables VI-17 and VI*18 are subject 
to considerable variability, they do support the hypothesis that 
exhaustees spend down their liquid assets during the period immediately 
following loss of UI benefits. In the next section we will investigate 
the extent to which the availability of such assets permtted exhaustees 
to postpone consumption adjustments. 
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D, ^haustee Response to Exhaustion 



Adjustments in consumption and other responses to UI exhaustion 
are reported, by family type, for whites and for Negro and other 
races in Tables VI. 19 and VI. 20. Again, these data have been adjusted 
by regression to control for systematic differences among family types. 
Comparison of the data shown in these tables with those shown in Table 
VI.?, on adjustments to unemployment suggests two general conclusions: 
that adjustments to exhaustion are somewhat less frequent than adjustments 
to unemployment; and that overall adjustments to the two types of income 
loss are quite similar. Differences by family type do not seem so sig- 
nificant or so regular in the tables showing responses to exhaustion as 
they do in the table showing adjustments to unemployment — which may be 
related both to the fact that income changes being observed in the former 
tables are smaller, and to the fact that we can use regression techniques 
to control for income changes more easily because we have a direct longi- 
tudinal income measure. 

It would be expected that families who were more able to regain 
quickly the income lost through exhaustion would find it less necessary 
to make the various adjustments. This presumption is strongly supported 
by data shown in Tables VI, 21 and VI. 22, reporting adjustments by 
families with differing levels of income loss (or gain) between the 
Wave I and Wave II interviews, Exhaustees with relatively high incomes 
at Wave II were far less likely to report reduced savings, borrowing, 
or reduced expenses. Regarding specific expenses, the largest and most 
consistent effect of a relatively higher income occurred for those items 
in which reported cutting of , expenses was most common among all exhaustees, 
namely food, clothing, transportation, and recreation. 

In the previous section we reported substantial reductions in 
liquid assets between the two interviews and hypothesised that liquid 
assets were used to maintain consumption standards. As one test of 
that hypothesis, Table VI. 23 shows the relationship between initial 
levels of liquid asset holding and adjustments in expenditure. While 
a few statistically significant relationships are reported in the table, 
the overall impression is that the direct cushioning effect of initial 
asset ownership was quite small,-"- Rather, it appears that dissaving 
(and hence reducing adjustments in consumption) is not properly measured 
by initial assets amounts and that these assets may more properly re- 
flect life cycle accumulation phenomena. That conclusion would argue against 
the use of asset tests as an eligibility screen in means-tested transfer 
programs , 



Other regression results, not reported, suggest that $1000 
of liquid assets reduced adjustments in food purchases by 30* per week 
(about 1 percent, of expenditures). It should be pointed out that, 
because the asset data may be poorly measured, it is possible that 
all the effects estimated from simple regressions may be biased toward 
sero. 
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While our design of the exhaustee study explicitly argued against 
collecting detailed information on consumption expenditure^ data on 
food eacpenditures and on rents (for those who do rent) were collected. 
Food expenditures are reported in Table VI. 24, and rent expenditures 
in Table VI. 25. The tables show that both food and rent expenditures 
dropped somewhat between the interviewing waves for both whites and 
for all other races. The drop in food expenditures was presumably 
moderated by the fact that 15 percent of the exhaustees participated 
in the Pood Stamp program (see Part VII). In percentage ternis, the 
drop in rent was considerably smaller than that in food expenditures, 
a reflection of the greater costs associated with change of residence. 
These figures provide further evidence that reducing food expenditures 
is one of the major ways that families adjust to short term income 
losses. That finding is somewhat in conflict both with the permanent 
income hypothesis and with standard notions about "irreducible" 
expenditures, but it is strongly supported by the data presented 
throughout this part. 



E. Job Training and Education 

An unanticipated benefit of unemployment insurance may be the 
enhancement of job skills on the part of the unemployed while they 
are receiving payments. Tliese skills could lead to greater productivity 
(and hence higher wages) in the future. A finding that exhaustion of 
benefits caused individuals to drop out of such programs would provide 
an important argument for extending benefits (at least for some groups) . 

Tables VI. 26 and VI. 27 examine this question. While exhaustees 
were receiving benefits^ 11.2 percent of the whites and 10.9 percent of 
Negro and other races were in job training or education programs. After 
exhaustion^ those percentages fell to 10.7 and 9. Of respectively. This 
decline is not statistically significant at the .05 levels although the 
overall trend masks considerable variability across family types. It 
is not possible! however, t.o conclude that exhaustion of benefits had 
major effects on participation in job training or education programs. 



Conclus ions 



In this part we have examined changes in income experienced by 
exhaustees and the adjustments in consumption exhaustees made first when they 
lost their jobs and second when they lost their ui benefits. Income losses 
from unemployment were generally larger than those from exhaustion ^ but 
both were siibstantial. Exhaustees reacted to these income losses by 
reducing their liquid assets and by cutting expenses (in particular i those 
for foodf clothing, transportation and recreation). Smaller numbers 
reported borrowing or having other family members go to work. There 
were no major differences between the responses to unemployment and the 
responses to exhaustion of benefits, and in both cases it was loss of 
income that motivated behavioral changes. Individuals for whom the loss 
of income was less severe made fewer adjustments. Generally" the data 
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support the notion that families adjust to income changes in the easiest 
ways possible. Expenditures that may be modified easily Ce.g.f food 
and recreation) were significantly reduced, v^ereas relatively small 
changes were recorded for items such as housing, whose costs are more 
difficult to modify- Similarly i though liquid assets were substantially 
reducedf relatively little new borrowing was reported- 

These findings illustrate in detail the temporary income replacement 
function of UI. The data clearly show that UI can play that role and 
that the adequacy of benefit levels can be judged by the severity of 
adjustments families are forced to make. However, evaluation of UI 
as a means of long-term income support—as we point out elsewhere— 
involves rather different considerations and that issue has not been 
considered in this part. 
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TABLE VI *1 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY INCOME (BEFORE RECEIPT OF UI) AND FAMILV TYPE 



Whites 



Gross Weekly Income 
(Dollars per Week) 


Male £xha\istee 
rtife Present . 


Female Exha^stee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
NO wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Won- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total 1 Number in Sample 
Percent 


65 


176 
inn. ft* 


124 
. JLQiLO* 


192 
100. 


e 

100.0% 


175 
inn.0% 


30 

100.0% 


163 
100*0% 


46 
100. Ot 


51 
100.0% 


1045 
100. q%^ 


5 0 - 50 


0*0 


0*0 


0*0 


0*0 


0*0 


1-1 


0-0 


0-6 


2-2 


0-0 


0*4 


51 - 100 


1*3 


0,6 


0-8 


1-7 


0*0 


9*1 


3-3 


16-7 


10-9 


15-7 


6-4 


101 - 150 


2<4 


1<7 


1-6 


7-7 


12-5 


20-0 


36-7 


34-5 


10-9 


7-8 


12-9 


151 - 200 
201 - 300 


14<1 
31<7 


7<4 
31<3 


1*6 
26.6 


9*3 
27-4 


37-5 
25-0 


24-6 
27*4 


33-3 
20-0 


22-6 
16-7 


10*9 
19-6 


7*8 
25*5 


14-1 
25-9 


301 - 400 


27<1 


26*1 1 


42-7 


30-2 


12*5 


12-6 


3*3 


7-7 


17-4 


21*6 


22* 3 


401 + 


23<5 


33<0 


26-6 


23-6 


12*5 


5-1 


3-3 


1-2 


28-3 


21-6 


18-3 


Mean Dollars per Week 
Median Dollars per Week 


5320 
Sl02 


5370 


S372 


5332 

^71 ri 


S253 
5200 


5218 
S190 


5184 
5165 


5170 
?147 


5316 
5277 


5287 
5273 


5289 
S263 



TABLE VI, 2 

DISTRIBUTtON OF EXHAUSTER HOUSEHOLDS^ BY INCOME (BEFORE JtECElPT OF UT) ANE> FAMILY TYPB 

Negro and other Races 





Kale ExhatJistee 
Wif& Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhau^tee 
Ho Wife Present 


Female Exh^ustee 
No Husband Preseifit 


M&le 


Female 






Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 


NO Child 
undei. 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Non** 
Head 


Hon*- 
Head 


Total 
Sainple 


Total : ^ujcber in Saniple 
Percent 


110 
100.0* 


61 
100.0% 


67 

100.0% 


41 

100.0% 


15 
lnO.0% 


113 
100.0% 


78 

ion.0% 


59 

100<0% 


70 

100.0% 


50 
100.0% 


664 
100.0% 


$ 0 - 50 


0<0 


0<0 


0.0 


0<0 


0<0 


0,0 


0<0 


0<0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.2 


51 " 100 


1<0 


3.3 


3-0 


2<4 


0<0 


3-3 


12.8 


22<0 


7.1 


2.0 


7.7 


.A 101 - 150 


11<B 


11<5 


4-5 


2.4 


13.3 


34<5 


39<7 


42.4 


7.1 


6.0 


19.4 


151 ' 200 


20<9 


lS-0 ' 


14<9 


22<0 


33<3 


22<1 


21<8 


23-7 


14.3 


16.0 


19.9 


201 ' 300 


29<1 


32.8 


38.8 


34,2 


46<7 


22,1 


19<2 


8.5 


28.6 


26.0 


26.6 


301 ' 400 


20<0 


IB.O 


26<9 


24<4 


6,7 


7<1 


6.4 


3.4 


20.0 


24.0 


15.5 


401 + 


16,4 


16,4 


11<9 


14<6 


0<0 


0.9 


0,0 


0,0 


22.9 


24.0 


10. 7 ' 


Mean Dollars per WeeX 
Median Dollars per Week 


$276 
$253 


$283 
$252 


$267 
$271 


$291 
$253 


$227 
$207 


$18i 
$155 


$167 
$147 


$146 
$133 


$301 
$275 


$327 
$292 


$244 
$211 
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TABLE VI, 3 

DISTRIBUTIOPI OF EXHAUSTEE >rO[JSEHOLDS BY INCOME (DURING RECEIPT OF REGULAR UI BENEFITS) AND FAMILY TVPE 

Whitest- 



Gross Weekly Income 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Pre se tit 


Male Ejchaustee 
No wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husbatid Present 


Male 


Female 




(Dollars per Week) 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
Under 16 


Non" 
Head 


Won- 
Head 


T^tal 
Sainple 


Itotal: Number in Sample 
Percent 


85 
100.0% 


176 

100. 


124 
100,0* 


182 
inO.Ol 


8 

100-01 


175 
ino,0% 


30 
ino.ni 


168 
lOO-O^ 


46 
inn.Oi 


51 
300.04 


1045 
100.01 


S 0 50 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


2,2 


0.0 


10.3 


10.1 


11.3 


10.9 


5.9 


5.0 


51 - 100 


27<1 


14.8 


4.0 


7.1 


37.5 


62.9 


43.3 


47.0 


23.9 


21.6 


28.1 


101 - ISO 


14,1 


14.8 


1.6 


8,8 


0.0 


13.1 


30.0 


27.4 


2.2 


7.8 


13.3 


151 - 200 


17,7 


23.3 


10.5 


13.2 


12.5 


5.7 


10.0 


4.2 


15.2 


13.7 


12.3 


201 - 300^ 


24-7 


30.0 


46, a 


36.3 


37.5 


7.4 


0.0 


6.5 


23.9 


21.6 


23.6 


301 400 


12<9 


11.9 


21.0 


22.0 


12.5 


' 0.0 


3.3 


3.6 


8.7 


19.6 


11.5 


401 + 


3<5 


5.1 


16.1 


10.4 


0.0 . 


0.6 


3.3 


0.0 


15.2 


9.8 


6. 2 


Mean Dollars per weeJt 
Median Dollars per Week 


5192 
S175 


S211 
A194 


?301 
S372 


5259 
$252 


S173 


$ 98 
S 82 


5117 
S 96 


S107 
SI 03 


5227 
S191 


S225 
S20S 


5191 
SI 65 



TABLE VI < 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTES HOUSEHOLDS BY INCOME (DURING RECEIPT OF REGULAR Ul BENEFITS) AND FAMILY TYPE 

Negro and Other Races 

I 



Gross Weekly Household 

Income 
(Dollars p^^ WeekJ 


Hale Exhaustee 
Wife present 


Female E 
Il^LSband 


jchaustee 
Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
Mo Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male , 


F^Tvale 1 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


tlo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Kon" 
Head 


Non- 
HeE^d 


Total 
sample 


TotaXi Nunber in Sample 
Percent 


110 
100.0% 


61 
loo.O* 


67 
100.0% 


100.0% 


IS 
100,0* 


113 
lOO.O* 


78 
lOn.ot 


59 
100.0% 


70 
100- m 


50 

100,0% 


664 
100. 0^^ 




S 0-50 


3,6 




1-5 


2-4 


0-0 


14-2 


10-3 


13-6 


5-7 


2-0 


^ 6-9 




51 - 100 


20< 1 


26.2 


7-5 


2-4 


73-3 


69-0 


57-7 


59-3 


17-1 


8-0 


36-0 




101 ~ ISO 


22,7 


16<4 


10-5 


17-1 


13-3 


8-9 


16-7 


X7-0 


14-3 


12-0 


15-X 




151 - 200 


13.6 


18<0 


28-4 


12-2 


6-7 


4-4 


10-3 


6-8 


20-0 


12-0 


13-3 




aol - 300 


21<li 


24.6 


35- (i 


51-2 


6-7 


1-8 


2-6 


3-4 


21-4 


34-0 


18-5 




301 - AOO 


s.s 




10-4 


. 9-8 


0,0 


0-9 


2-6 


0-0 


12- 9 


16-0 


6-0 






3-6 




6-0 


^-9 


0.0 


0-9 


0-0 


0-0 


8-6 


16-0 


4.4 


Mean Dollars per Week 
Median Dollax^ per Week 


5166 
iL38 


$175 
$157 


$223 
$206 


$231 
$231 


$102 
$ 84 


$ 83 
$ 76 


S102 
S S4 


$ 86 
S 81 


$208 
$182 


$260 
S247 


$158 
S1P4 
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TABLE VI < 5 

MEAN INCOME* BY TYPE, OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY TYPE, DURING RECEIPT OF REGULAR UI BENEFITS 

Whtt&s 



Type of Income 
(Mean 5 per week) 


Male Bxhaustee 
^ Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


:^a 1 e 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Undeir 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Wo Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sati^ple 


Mean Total Income 
Including 01 


5193 <0 


5210<4 


5305,9 


$261-0 


$112-6 


$ 91-9 


5114-7 


5107-2 


$228-4 


5234-1 


$192-0 


Mean Total Income 
Excluding UI 


121 < 3 


1^3<5 


241-8 


203-0 


99.3 


52-2 


55-9 


51-8 


110-0 


111-6 


130-4 


Mean Exhaustee 
Earnings 


9<6 


1<6 


2-6 


3-1 


16-8 


2-9 


-6 


2-1 ' 


9-8 


9-0 


4-0 


Mean Spouse Earnings 


11<9 


56<5 


192-0 


142-6 


0-0 


0.0 


0-0 


0-0 


6-0 


66-2 


65-1 


Mean Earnings of Others 
in Household 


1<8 


18<5 


26-1 


n.8 


18-6 


11-0 


19-9 


12-1 


134-9 


84-2 


24-6 


Mean Tranfer Income 


26<6 


53<8 


15-6 


, 31-2 


61-5 


10-2 


21-5 


28-0 


19-8 


11-8 


21-3 


Mean other Income 


5<3 


13<0 


11-6 


1-4 


-3 


e.i 


13-8 


8-9 


5.5 


4-4 


8-9 


Mean UI Benefit 


12.0 


66<9 


58- 1 


56-0 


73-3 


65-1 


58-8 


55-4 


58-4 


56-5 


61-6 



TABLE VI. 5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAtlSTEE HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
DtlRlKG RECEIPT OF BEGULAE Ul BENEFITS, BY FAMILY TYPE 
Whites 





Hale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Fenole Exhaustee 
Husband Prost^nt 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
tfo flusband Present 


Male 


Female 




Type of Income 


Child 
tinder 15 


wo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under X6 


Child 
tinder 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
tinder 16 


NO Child 
tinder 16 


Non- 
Head 


Son^ 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Total 


100.0% 


XOO.0% 


XOO.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Exhaustoa Earnings 


5.0 




O.H 




10.9 


3.0 


0.1 


2.5 


4.3 


3.3 


2.1 


Spouse Earnings 


37.3 


26.3 


62.8 


54.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


29.1 


34.2 


Earnings of Others 
in Household 


4.0 


8.8 


8.5 


6.8 


10.9 


11.2 


17.5 


11.3 


59.1 


36.0 


12.3 


Transfer Income 


13. S 


25.6 


5.2 


12-0 


35.6 


10.4 


18.9 


26.1 


8.7 


5.0 




Other incme 


2.7 


6.2 


3.3 


2.8 


0.0 


8.3 


12.0 

■ 


8.3 


2.4 


1.9 


4.6 




37.3 


31.3 


19.0 


22.2 


42.5 


67.1 


51.4 


51.7 


25.6 


24.1 


32.1 



TABLE VI -7 

MEA« INCOMEf BV TYPE, OF EXHAUSTEE HOOSEHOLDSf TVPBfDORlNG RECEIPT OF REGULAR UI BENEFITS 

Megro and Other Races 





Male Exhsustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ho Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Y^o Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




(Mean $ per week) 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 15 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Mean Total income 
incltJding ui 


$168<6 


$173.3 


$220.8 


$230.9 


$102.3 


$ 83.7, 


$101.7 


$ 86.4 


$206.2 


$258. 4 


$156.4 


Kean Total Incofme 
Excluding ur 


9a. 4 


107.4 


168.2 


179.5 


27.1 


23,8 


40.3 


34.3 


149.8 


203.6 


98.5 


Mean Exhaustee 
Earnings 


17<6 


5.8 


0.2 


3.9 


0.0 


4.2 


2.0 


3.6 


1.4 


3.2 


5.3 


Mean SPouse Bankings 


55.9 


57.4 


144.1 


138.8 


0.0 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


64.1 


43.6 


Mean Earnings of others 
in Household 


4.4 


12.1 


7.0 


15.0 


I 

o.'o 


8.1 


6.1 


11.2 


125.8 


123.8 


29.4 


Pfean Transfer Income 


15.3 


Zi 2 


.14. a 


18.0 


27*1 


7.9 


23.3 


14.5 


13.8 


10.3 


15.1 


Mean other Income 


5.2 


2.9 


2.0 


3.8 


0.0 


3.6 


9.1 


5.0 


3.9 


2.2 


4.3 


Mean UI Benefit 


70.2 


65.9 


52.6 


51.4 


75.2 


59.9 


61.4 


52.1 


56.4 


54.8 


59.9 



TABLE VI. 8 



PERCENT OF DISTRIBUTIOK OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLD IKCOME 
DURIKG RECEIPT OF REGULAR UI BENEFITS, BY FAMILY TYPE 

Heqro and Other Races 





Male Exhaustee 


Female 3Sxhaustee 


Male Exhaustee 


Female Exhaustee 










wife 


Present 


HushdJid 


Present 


KO Wife 


Present 


No Husband 


Prejsent 


xMale 


Female 






ChUd 


Ko Child 


Child 


NO Child 


Child 


Ho Child 


Child 


Ko Child 


Kon- 


Kon- 


Total 


Typg of Income 


under 16 


under 16 


under 16 


tJnder 16 


under 16 


under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Head 


Head 


Sample 


Total 




100.0% 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0% 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


Exhausted Earnings 


10.4 


3.3 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


5.0 


2.0 


4.2 


0.7 


1.2 


3.3 


5pou$«^ Earnings 


33.2 


33.1 


65.3 


60.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


24.8 


27.5 


Earnings of Others 
























in Hbujsehold 


2.6 


7.0 


3.2 




0.0 


9.7 


6.0 


13.0 


61.0 


47^9 


18.6 


Transfer Income 


3.1 
41.6 


16.8 
1.7 
38.0 




















Other iDcoine 
01 


6.7 
0.9 
23. B 


7.B 
1.6 
22.3 


26.5 
0.0 
73.5 


9.4 
4.3 
71.6 


22.9 
8.9 
60.4 


16.8 
5.8 
60.3 


6.7 
1.9 
27.4 


4.0 
0.9 
21.2 


10.2 
2.7 
37. B 



TABLE VI. 9 



EXHAUSTEE RESPONSES TO UNEMPLOVMENT* BV FAMILY TYPE 
(Percentage of Column Total Making Indicated ResPonse^^ 



Response 


Male Exhaustee 
Vfife Present 


Female Exhatistee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
' No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total; Kumber in Sample 
Percent 


214 


257 


199 


229 


31 








125 


116 


1875 


Report Lower income 


93.41 


93.0% 


92.9* 


92.0* 


89. 5* 


92.5% 


95.4% 


91.7% 


92.2% 


87. 


5% 


92 


.3% 


Reduced Savings 


75,3 


68.2 


67.7 


65.9 


69.5 


70.3 


73.5 


61.9 


51.5 


58. 


6 


67 


.6 


Borrowed 


25.9 


20.1 


29,2 


25.0 


25.7 


23.3 


23.5 


19,5 


17.1 


19. 


5 


23 


.0 


Cut Expenses 


89.5 


85.1 


89.9 


89.6 


88,2 


34.2 


92.0 


88.5 


84.1 


82. 


9 


87 


.3 


Cut Housing 


10.7 


17.0 


9.1 


14.1 


3.2 


16.4 


14.4 


14.7 


13.7 


15. 


5 


14 


.0 


Cut Pood 


63.4 


54.3 


72.8 


56.4 


49.2 


52.1 


70.5 


57,1 


35.7 


47. 


2 


61 


.5 


Cut Medical St Dental 


2.9 


9.1 


8.6 


12.0 


2.3 


4.6 


10.7 


13.2 


9.0 


13 


7 


8 


.7 


Cut Clothing 


47.5 


45.2 


64.0 


64.0 


50.3 


47.0 


59.0 


56.6 


45.6 


56. 


2 


54 


.5 


Cut Child Care 


3,B 


1.0 


7.B 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 


15.1 


2.3 


0.0 


4. 


6 


3 


.3 


Cut Transportation 


25.5 


35.2 


22.3 


28.6 


13.4 


30.8 


18.9 


2B.2 


28.6 


24. 


7 


27 


.8 


Cut Recreation 


51.4 


50.3 


51.5 


46.5 


43.8 


52.2 


49.1 


49.2 


55.9 


54. 


1 


50 


B 


Number in Sample 


214 


257 


199 


229 


31 


348 


107 


250 


125 


115 


1B76 



See Table VI. 10 



TABLE VI ,10 
EKHRUSTEE RESPOHSES TO UtlEMl&LOYMENTf BY 
PROPOKTION OF AFTER-TAX WAGE JIEPIACED BY Ul 
(Percentage of Coluron Total Making indicated Hesponse^) 



Response 


0-,2 




,2-, .4 


2 

Proportion of After-Tax Wage Replaced 
.4-. 6 ,6-, 8 


.8-1. 


0 


1,0+ 


Total 
Sample 


Report Lower income 


100.0 


% 


95,0 % 


96.8 % 


94.5 % 


87.2 


% 


83,8 % 


92,3 % 


Reduced savings 


89,8 




72,8 


73.2 


67,9 


60,9 




65,9 


67,6 


Borrowe(i 


29,8 




26,5 


25,7 


22,2 


21,1 




21,3 


23,0 


Cut Expenses ' 


100,0 






92.9 


89,6 


82.8 




/ / , 0 


C7 O 
O / , J 


Cut Housing 


14,0 




15,8 


16.2 


14,5 


11.9 




12,7 


14,0 


Cut Pood 


76,9 




63,4 


66,8 


60.3 


61,6 




53,4 


61,5 


Cut Metrical and Dental 


7.3 




10,1 


7.5 


6.5 


11,2 






8.7 


Cut Clothing 


60,5 




55,5 


60,8 


59,0 


48,1 




4 

44. 2 


54,5 


Cut Child Care 


3,3 




4.7 


3,1 


3,4 


2,9 




0,0 


3,3 


Cut Transportation 


34.5 




32.6 


31.1 


25.7 


25. 3 




32.7 


27.8 


Cut Recreation 


64,4 




56.3 


56,4 


53.3 


42.5 




44. 5 


50.8 


Number in sample 


54 




369 


785 


511 


112 




45 


18 76 


^Adjusted by regression 


for 


differences 


in location, race, 


a<l%f education, 


health status, 


home owner- 





ship, family size, fajnily type, Ul duration and composition of income. 

Any ratio of Ul benefit to wages that equals the end point of a category is assigned to the lower category. 



TABLE VI. 11 



DISTRIBUTION 


EXHAUSTBE 


HOUSEHOLDS BY 


GROSS WEEKLY 


INCOME AND FAMILY TYPEf 


AS OF WAVE II 


INTERVIEW 
















Whites 
















Gross Weekly Income 
(Dollars per week) 


Kale Exhaustee 
Wife present 


Female Exhau^tee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exh^ustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 - 


No Child 
under i6 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Non- 
Head 


NOn- 
Head 


Total 
Saiiiple 


Tc»talj Number Sampli^ 
Percent 


B5 
100,0% 


1?6 

100.0% 


' 124 
100.0* 


182 
100.0* 


100,0% 


175 

100,0% 


30 
lOO. 0% 


i69 
100,0% 


46 
100,0% 


51 
100.0% 


1045 
100.0* 


$ 0-50 


5<9 


7<4 


2.4 


3.9 


12.5 


17.7 


16.7 


17.3 


23.9 


11. B 


10.6 


51 - 100 


15<3 


11,9 


3,2 


12.6 


25.0 


29.1 


26.7 


38.7 


19.6 


3.9 


19.0 


101 - 150 


18<8 


22<7 


6,5 


n.o 


0.0 


20.0 


20.0 


22,0 


10.9 


11.8 


16,6 


151 - ZOO 


14,1 


16,8 


8-1 


18.1 


12,5 


9.1 


13.3 


7.1 


10.9 


13.7 


IS. 7 


201 - 300 


25<9 


18<2 


34<7 


34.1 


37.5 


12,0 


16.7 


7.1 


13.0 


31.4 


21.2 


301 - 400 


12<9 


14<2 


26.6 


12. 1 


12.5 


6.3 


3.3 


6,0 


6.5 


9.8 


11.7 


401 + 




6.8 


18.5 


8.2 


0,0 


5.7 


3,3 


1.8 


15.2 


17.6 


8.2 


Mean Dollars Per Week 
Median Dollars P*^^ Week 


$185 


5201 
$171 


$302 
5286 


5227 
5213 


$177 
$200 


$152 
$108 


5134 
$117 


$122 
$ 92 


$189 
$130 


$239 
$228 


$197 
$165 



TABLE VI. 12 



DISTRIBUTION OF EJCHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY GROSS WEEKlY INCOME AND FAMILY TYPE^ AS OF THE HAVE II INTERVIEH 

Ne9ro and other Races 



* 

Gross weekly income 
(Dollars per Week) 


Male Bxhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Ejchaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Preseiit 


Male 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non" 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
sample 


Total: Nuooniber In Sample 
Percent 


110 
100,0* 


61 


67 
100.0* 


41 
100.0* 


IS 
100.0* 


113 
100.0% 


78 
100.0* 


59 
100.0* 


70 
100.04 


50 
100,0* 


664 
ino.O* 


$ 0 - SO' 


16.4 


13.1 


4.5 


4.9 


26.7 


36.3 


23. L 


47.5 


22.9 


14.0 


21.8 


51 - 100 


22.7 


19.7 


13.4 


14.6 


40.0 


32.7 


32.1 


22.0 


20.0 


18.0 


23,5 


^ 101 - 150 

CO 

ISl " 200 


18.2 
' 10.9 


21.3 
21.3 


17.9 
29.9 


14.6 
24.4 


13.3 
20.0 


15.9 
7*1 


24.4 
10.3 


6.8 
13.6 


10.0 
14.3 


20*0 
16.0 


16.7 
15.1 ' 


201 - 300 


14.5 


13.1 


25.4 


29.3 


0.0 


4.4 


7.7 


6.8 


20*0 


12.0 


13.3 


301 - 400 


11.8 


8.2 


9.0 


9.8 


0.0 


0*9 


1.3 


1.7 


7,1 


16*0 


6.6 


401+ 


5.5 


3»3 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 

1 


2*7 


1.3 


1.7 


5*7 


4.0 


3.0 


Mean Dollars per Week 
Median Dollars per Week 


5163 
^30 


5152 
5140 


5181 
5174 


5193 
5183 


5 82 
5 79 


5 90 
$ 71 


5106 
$ 92 


5 87 
$ 56 


5162 
$136 


5176 
S145 


5139 
S114 



ERIC 



TABLE VI. 13 

HEAH INCOME, BY TYPE, OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, BY TYPE, AS OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 

Whites 



Type of Income 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband present 


Hale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Feroale Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




(Mean $ per Week) 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Chiia 
Under 16 


No Child 
Un^er 16 


Chiia 
Under 16 


No Child 
UnOer 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Heaa 


Total 
Sample 


M^an Total Income 
Including UX 




9192-1 


S291.7 


S22O.9 


S177.3 


S143.7 


$122.9 


9113.4 


$185.4 


S244.7 


S189.7 


Mean ^tal Income 
Excluding UI 


194-9 


174.2 


275.2 


203.6 


167.2 


120.4 


127.2 


99.9 


169.5 


229.4 


172.7 


Mean Hxhaustee Earnings 


73.8 


29.2 


32.3 


21.1 


92.9 


43.9 


44.2 


23.4 


29.4 


22.0 


33.9 


Itedn Spouse Earnings 


69>6 


59.6 


192.3 


123.1 


0.0 


3.3 


22.6 


3.8 


6.0 


93.0 


66.1 


Mean Earnings of Others 
in Household 


7-6 


15.7 


17.9 


12.4 


17.5 


47.8 


12.3 


30.7 


98.7 


81.6 


29.4 


Mean Transfer income 


32.8 


57.5 


22.5 


38.0 


56.8 


17.0 


35.2 


32.4 


23.3 


19.5 


33.1 


Mean Other Income 


ll.p 


12.3 


10.1 


8.9 


0.0 


8.4 


12.9 


9.6 

i 


12.1 


13.3 


10.2 


Mean UI Benefit 


16-0 


17.9 


16.5 


17.3 


10.1 


23.3 


5.7 


, 13.5 


15.9 


15.3 


17.0 



TABLE VI<14 







PBRCEHT 


DISTRIBUnOW 


OF EXKAUSTEE 


HOUSEHOLD IKCOME AS OF WAVE 


II INTERVIEW # 


FAMILY 


TlfPE 
















Whites 
















K^le Exhaustee 
wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Ho Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Type of ipcome 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Civild 
Under 16 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


bion- 
Head 


Kon" 
Head 


Total 
Sainple 


Total 


100^0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100<0% 


100.0% 


100 <0% 


100<0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100<0% 


ExhBostjee Earnings 


35<0 


IS. 2 


11,1 


9,6 


52.4 


30<5 


33.3 


20.6 


15<9 


9<0 


17<9 


Spouaa Earnings 


33.0 


31.0 


65<9 


55<7 


0.0 


2,3 


17<0 


3,4 


3,2 


38<0 


34.8 


Earnings of others 
in Household 


3<6 


B.2 


6-1 


5,6 


9-9 


33<3 


9<3 


27.1 


52.4 


33<3 


15.5 


Trans far income 


15<6 


29.9 


7-7 


17<2 


32.0 


11,8 


26.5 


28.6 


13.6 


8.0 


17.4 


Other Income 


5.2 


6.4 


3.5 


4.1 


0.0 


5.S 


9,7 


8.5 


6<5 


5.4 


5.4 


UI 


7.6 


9.3 


5.7 


7.8 


5.7 


16.2 


4.3 


11,9 


8.6 


6.3 


9<0 



TABLE VI- 15 

MEAN IWOOME, BY TYPE, OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS, Btf TYPE AS OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 

Wegro and Other Races 



TVpe of Inconye 


M^le Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female E^chaustee 
Husband Present 


f4ale Exhaustee 
NO Mife Present 


Female Exhausted 
Ho Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




(Mean S per WeeJt) 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Uo Child 
under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Wo Child 
Under 16 


Hon*- 
Head 


won*- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Heaii Total inooixie 
Including ui 


$148.4 


5140.9 


S174.6 


$192.3 


$ 68.8 


5 82.7 


S 93.3 


? 81.6 


5157.6 


5170.2 ^ 


5130.7 


Mean Total Income 
Excluding ul 


135.5 


131.0 


167.5 


178.1 


57.9 


73.1 


87.2 


75.9 


144.8 


163.0 


121.1 


Hoaji Exhaustee Earnings 


44.9 


22.8 


16.5 


20.9 


25.8 


32.2 


12.6 


16.4 


24.7 


17.5 


25. 3 


Mean SPouse Earnings 


48A 


47.2 


127.1 


123.9 


0.0 


4.0 


8.2 


2.9 


4.S 


59.2 


40.4 


Mean Earnings of 
others in Household 


7.2 


13.9 


3.8 


8.5 


0.0 


14.5 


13.8 


27.4 


92.9 


61.9 


24.5 


Mean Transfer Income 


25.9 


39.3 


18.2 


19.8 


29.9 


15.5 


40.4 


21.9 


15.1 


20.6 


23.5 


Mean Other Income 


9.3 


7.9 


4.9 


5.1 


2.3 


6.9 


12.2 


7.3 


7.2 


3.8 


7.4 


Mean UI Benefit 


12.9 


9.9 


7.1 


14.2 


10.9 


9.6 


6.1 


5.7 


12.8 


7.2 


9.6 



TABLE VI. 16 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLD IWCOMEf AS OF WAVE II IWTERVIEW# BIf FAMILY TYPE 

WeggQ aru3 oth^r Races 







Male Exhaustee 


Female 


Cxhaustee 


Male Exhaustee 


Female Exhaustee 












Wife Present 


Husband 


Present 


No Wife 


present 


Ho Husband 


Present 


Male 


Female, 








Child 


No Child 


Child 


Ko Child 


Child 


No Child 


Child 


No Child 


Non** 


Won- 


Tota) 




Type of I^.ccime 


Under l6 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Head 


Head 


Sample 




Total 


100.0* 


100. 0\ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0* 


100. 0* 


100.0* 


100. OV 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 




Exhkustee FTarnin^s 


30.3 


16.2 


9.5 


10.9 


37.5 


38.9 


13,5 


20.1 


15.7 


10.3 


19.4 




Spouse Bavnln^s 


32.4 


33.5 


73.9 


64.4 


0.0 


4.8 


e.8 


3.6 


3.0 


34.8 


30.9 




Earnings of Others 


4.9 


9.9 


2.2 


4.4 


0.0 


17,5 . 


14.8 


33.6 


58,9 


36.4 


18.7 


u 


in Household 




























17.5 


27.9 


7.6 


10,3 


43.3 


16. 7 


43.3 


26.8 


9.6 


12.1 


18.0 




Transfer Income 




























6,3 


5.6 


2.8 


3.7 


3.3 


8,3 


13.1 


8.9 


4.6 


2.2 


5.7 




Other Inconi^ 




























e.7 


7.0 


<t.l 


7,4 


15.8 


11.6 


6.5 


7,0 


8.1 


4.2 


7.3 




01 

























CO 

o 



ERIC 



TABI*E VI, 17 

CHANGES IW MEAN iiSSETS, DEBTS* AMD WST WORTH OP EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS* IW DOLLARS* BETWEEN WAVE I AND WAVE II 

IHTERVIEWS* BY FAMILY TYPE 
Whites 





Male 
Wife 


B^chaustee 
Present 


Female E^chaustee 
Husband Present 


Male E^chaustee 
Ko Wife Present 


Feniale S^chaustee 
Ho Husband Present 


Male 
■ Non- 
He ad 


Femal e 

Won- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child Ko Child 
under 16 Under 15 


Child 
Under 15 


no Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ko Child 
Under 15 


Ch>ld 
Under 15 


Ko Child 
Under 16 


Mean Assets 
























Wave II 


5 913 


$7594 


$1786 


$3838 


5 125p 


?3151 


$ 258 


$2645 


52777 


52795 


53356 


Wave I 


1795 


&4S4 


2574 


5553 


^85 


1709 


181 


2384 


2130 


3287 


3828 


Chan9e 


-892 


-880 


-888 


--1715 


. ^370 


-f^l442 


+87 


+282 


+547 


-482 


-472 


Mean Debts 
























Wave II 


2174 


835 


2964 


100^ 


343 


1148 


693 


395 


1062 


1775 


1271 


Wave I 


1778 


932 


2512 


1092 


2110 




1025 


375 


959 


1795 


1178 


Change 




-96 


-352 


-88 


-1757 




-333 


+19 


93 


. -19 


+93 


Mean Net worth 
























wave II 


-1261 


6758 


-1178 


2934 


-218 


2003 


-425 


2251 


1715 


1019 


208 


Wave I 


17 


7552 


62 


4551 


-1615 


845 


-845 


2008 


1151 


1492 


265 


Change 


-1278 


-794 


-1240 


-1527 


+1397 


+1158 


+420 


+243 


+554 


473 


, -55 



TABLE VI. 18 

CHANGES IN MEAN ASSETS, DEB^TS^ A«D tAET WORTH OF EXHAOST^JE HOUSEHOJLDS^ I« DOLXAEIS, BETWEK) WAVE I AWD WAVE II 

INTERVIEWS. BV FAMILY TYPE 
Negro and Other Baces 





Male 
Wife 


Exhaustee 
Present 


reniale ExliayStoe 
Husband Piosont 


Male Exhaustce 
Mo Wife Present 


Female Exhausted 
Wo Husband Presont 


Male 
Uon- 
Head 


Female 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child m Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child 
[Jndor 16 


m Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


tio Child 
Under 16 


Mean Assets 
























Wave II 


5 146 


51471 


5 74 


5^ 272 


5 53 


5 96 


5 29 , 


$ 85 


5 62 


5 207 


5 239 


Wave I 


1665 


2143 


1290 


570 


84 


499 


51 


606 


564 


567 


868 


Change 


-1519 


-671 


-1216 


-298 


-31 


-403 


-22 


-521 


-502 


-360 


-629 


Hean I>ebts 
























Wave II 


2022 


91B 


2413 


1681 


468 


787 


803 


463 


824 


1286 


1244 


wave I 


1761 


1004 


2310 


1903 


738 


712 


916 


549 


1174 


1681 


1283 


Change 


+241 


-86 


+103 


-222 


-270 


+75 


-113 


-86 


-350 


-395 


-39 


Mean Net V^*>rth 
























Wave II 


-1876 


553 


-2339 


-1409 


-415 


-691 


"774 


-378 


-762 


'1079 


"1005 


Wave I 


-116 


1138 


-1020 


-1333 


^654 


-213 


-865 


57 

m 


-610 


-1114 


-415 


Change 


-1760 


-585 


-1319 


+76 


: +239 


^478 


+91 


-435 


-152 


+35 


-590 



TABLE Vr.l9 

EXHAUSTEE RESPONSES TO UKEMPLOYWENT* BY FAMILY TYPE 
(Percentage of Column Total Making Indicated Response J 
Whites 



Male ExhaQSte© Female Exhaustee Male Exhaustee Female Exhaustee 





;i7ife 


Present 


Husband 


Present 


Mo ;i7ife 


Present 


NO Husband 


Present 


Male 


Female 




Response 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Undeir 16 


Under 16 


Under 16 


Unti^r 16 


fin Chi^A 
Under 16 


Head 


Non- 
Head 


Sample 


Report Lower income 


46.5% 


61.2% 


67.8% 


64.3% 


34. 5% 


59.21 


52.2% 


58.5% 


65.5% 


73.4% 


61.0% 


Reduced Savings 


38.5 


47.0 


39.6 


39.9 


18.5 


44. 3 


27.4 


48.5 


46.5 


40.1 


42.8 


Borrowed 


12.1 


16.1 


15.0 


12.0 


14.6 


19. 3 


20.0 


16.3 


10.2 


11.4 


15.1 


Cut ^^enses 


44.3 


57.7 


61.0 


62.4 


18.0 


49.1 


52.5 


56.8 


55.5 


61.0 


55.9 


Cut Housing 


1.9 


6.3 


4.4 


3. 3 


14.7 


6.9 


2.4 


5.3 


2.3 


9.2 


5.0 


Cut Utilities 


11.6 


12.2 


14.5 


18.3 


15.8 


9.5 


9.6 


11.5 


6.1 


9.7 


12.5 


Cut Food 


32.4 


^2.2 


52.3 


43. 3 


3.1 


30. S 


45.9 


39.4 


29.8 


41.4 


40.1 


Cut Medical Dental 


11.7 


6.6 


8.5 


3.6 


3.8 


2.7 


8.4 


5.5 


2.1 


12.9 


6^1 


Cut Clothing 


17.6 


26.0 


24.9 


37.9 


2.1 


20.7 


27.6 


36.2 


28.5 


42-0 


28.9 


Cut Child' Care 


0.0 


0.4 


2.1 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.3 


0.4 


O.I 


0.5 


Cut Transportation 


18.7 


35. 7 


10.2 


25.7 


0.0 


19.x 


8.0 


24.2 


16.3 


23.0 


22.4 


Cut Recreation 


35.6 


43.3 


35.2 


39.4 


II.O 


30.4 


26.2 


33.9 


* 32.9 


45.0 


36.4 


Family Mernber Went 

to ^/lotk 


13.9 


13.0 


15.8 


14.1 


17. 3 


4.2 


2.6 


6.4 


2.0 - 


8.2 


10.0 


Kumber in Sample 


84 


173 


124 


184 


7 


X72 


31 


169 


44 


52 


X040 



^See Table VI. XO, 



TABLE VI<20 

EXHAUSTEE RESPONSES TO UNEMPLOYMENT* BY FAMILY TYPE 
(Percentage of Column Total Making Indicated Response^) 
Hgqro ajid other Races 



Response 


flale Exhav^stee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaostee 
No Wife Present 


Feioale Exhav^stee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
unaer -lo 


No Child 
unaer Xb 


Child 
unaer 


No Child 

unasr xd 


Child . 
unaer ±d 


No Child, 
unacf Xv 


Child 

UfJUCSX. Xv 


Ko Child 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Uead 


Total 
Sample 




Report Lower Income 




54 < 7* 


70<6* 


60 <1* 


85<8* 


16,4% 


66.6% 


75-9* 


74-3* 


61-3* 


68-2* 




Reduced Savings 


38<3 


37<2 


43<9 


36.6 


43<0 


44,1 


45-8 


51, e 


46-5 


38- 3 


42-8 




Borrowed 


24<2 


23 < 2 


16<9 


11<1 


31<2 


33,6 


33-4 


33-4 


28-0 


7-2 


25-3 




Cut Expenses 


61<7 


54<0 


67<3 


56<I 


76<9 


70,5 


64-8 


69-1 


70-0 


57-4 


64-7 




Cut Housing 


3<9 


3.1 


2<1 


0,4 


12<0 


12,3 


5-9 


4-5 


6- 2 


5- 8 


5- 7 




Cut Utilities 


13<1 


10-0 


25<8 


7,4 


12<5 


21,3 


18-6 


a-7 


10-8 


12-2 


50-3 




Cut Food 


48<a 


44<3 


60<1 


42,5 


37<3 


55, & 


49-2 


57-5 


43-9 


47,3 


9-3 




Cut Medical G Dental 


8,4 


5,1 


14<4 


4,9 


7<8 


14,3 


9-8 


14-0 


1,7 


5,7 


44,4 




Cut Clothing 


41.9 


36<3 


36,3 


42,5 


43,3 


48,7 


49-7 


57-4 


49-3 


33,3 


2-3 




Cut Child Care 


2<3 


1,4 


5,e 


2<9 


0,0 


1<7 


5-7 


0,9 


0,0 


5-0 


21,1 




Cut Transportation 


. 23,5 


17<3 


17,4 


17<6 


18,2 


27,0 


13-7 


19,9 


28-1 


19- a 


38-1 




C^xt Recreation 


45<9 


32, e 


40,3 


37<7 


30<5 


4e<8 


29-1 


42,9 


30-7 


27-0 


7,7 




Family ^lember Went 
to Work 


13,7 


11<2 


8.5 


15<2 


2,5 


3,4 


5,9 


3,5 


6-0 


5-1 


648 


Number in Sample 


104 

*— 


59 


68 


41 


13 


109 


76 


59 


70 


49 


648 



See Table VI-10 , 
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TABLE VI. 21 
EXHAUSTEE RESPONSES TO UI EXHAUSTION^ BY 
RATIO OP WAVE I INCOME TO WAVE II IKCOME 
(Percentage of Column Total Making indicated Response^) 



Whites 







Ratio of wave 11 










Total 


Response 




. 25-. 50 


. 50-. 75 


.75-1.00 


1.00-1.2 5 


1.25^1.50 


1.50+ 


Sample 


Report Lower income 


71. 6 % 


76.3 % 


67.1 % 


64.3 % 


62.0 % 


44.9 ^ 


46.1 % 


61.0 % 


Reduced Savings 


56.9 


52.2 


43.0 


49.2 


44.5 


23.5 


29.2 


42.9 






20.4 


15.0 


1 O A 


16 . 4 


7 . 5 


3 . 6 


15.1 


Cut Expenses 


62.3 


66.3 


63.1 


60.6 


53.8 


39.9 


41.2 


55.9 


Cut Housing 


6.4 


4.4 


5.1 


5.8 


3.9 


5.7 


4.5 


5.0 


Cut Utilities 


14.2 


14.6 


16.5 


13.1 


13.8 


5.3 


8.4 


12.5 


Cut Food 


46.2 


50.3 


46.6 


44.9 


40.7 


30.4 


23.9 


40.7 


Cut Medical fi Dental 


8.9 


10.4 


6.3 


7.5 


4.8 


2.5 


3.5 


6.1 


Cut Clothing 


33.5 


36.7 


30.8 


35.1 


27.3 


16. 6 


20.3 


28.9 


Cut Child Care 


0.5 


0.1 


0.7 


0.4 


0.0 


0.3 


1.0 


0.5 


Cut Transportation 


27.5 


30.6 


19.1 


23.6 


26.0 


21.0 


15.5 


22.4 


Cut Recreation 


38.5 


37.1 


44.7 


40.7 


43.2 


23.5 


23.8 


36.4 


Family Member Went 
to Work 


5.6 


10.8 


8.9 


12 .0 


8.6 


10.5 


12.2 


10.1 


Number in Sample 


105 


95 


171 


207 


167 


72 


223 


1040 



1 

see Table VI. 10. 



TABLE VI. 22 
EXHMJSTEE RESPONSES TO til EXHAUSTION* BY 
KflTiO OF WAVE I INCOME TQ WAVE II INCOHE 



(Percentage of Colamn Tota^l Making indicated Response ) 



Basponsa 


0^.25 


.25^,50 


Eatio of W^ve II Inoocne to Wave I Inoore 
.50^.75 .75--1.00 1.00-1.25 


1.25>-1.50 


1,50^* 


Ototal 
Sanple 


RBport Lower Inoone 


83.3 % 


76.0 % 


73,4 % 


69.6 % 


55.0 % 


57,2 % 


52.6 % 


68.2 % 


Beduced Savings 


56.5 


51.6 


45.4 


42.0 


34.5 


32.1 


29.0 


42,9 


Borrcwed , 


31.3 


24.7 


28.5 


32.7 


17.5 


19.0 


14.6 


25.3 


Cut Expenses 


80,1 


74,1 


71,0 


63,0 


52,5 


56.5 


47,4 


64.7 


Cut Housing 


12.8 


2,6 


7.3 


4.0 


2.8 


8.5 


0.6 


5,7 


Cut Utilities 


25,2 


13.6 


13.3 


15.0 


13.6 


2.1 


11.4 


15.1 


Cut FOCx3 


62.4 


55.1 


54.0 


52,3 


40,9 


51.9 


33.7 


50,3 


Cut Medical & Dental 


11,1 


9,6 


9.1 


12.2 


1.4 


14.7 


6.8 


9.3 


Cut Clothing 


55.4 


53.3 


47.6 


43.6 


36,1 


40,9 


31.1 


. 44.4 


cut Child Care 


3.7 


0,4 


4.1 


0.2 


0.0 


18.7 


0.0 


2,3 


Cut Tiransportation 


24.0 


26.8 


26.9 


16, L 


21.9 


20.4 


14,4 


21.1 


Cut Recreatdon 


46.5 


53.5 


38.9 


35.0 


35.0 


34.5 


26.3 


38,1 


Famiiy Member Went 


















to Wbrk 


5.0 


^.1 


5.8 


7.6 


10.5 


7.5 


13.3 


7.7 


Ejyrttjer in Sartple 


131 


63 


115 


121 


60 


35 


123 


648 



see Table VI.IO. 



TABLE VI* 23 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SISE OF LIQUID ASSET HOLDINGS 
AND FAMILY RESPONSES TO UI EXHAUSTION 
(percentage Making Indicated Response^) 



Response 


$0 


Liquid Asset Holdings 
$1000 $2000 * 


$5000 


Total 
Sample 


Borrowed** 


20, 1% 


19,7% 


19.4% 


18,3% 


19.4% 


Cut Expenses* 


59,9 


59,6 


.59,4 


58.6 


59,4 


Cut Housing 


5,2 


5, 3 


5,3 


5.4 


5.3 


Cut Utilities 


13,9 


13,7 


13,6 


12.9 


13.6 


Cut Food*** 


45.8 


45,2 


44.6 


42.9 


44.7 


Cut Medical & Dental* 


7.9 


7,7 


7.5 


6.9 


7.6 


Cut Clothing 


35,4 


35,2 


35.0 


34.0 


35.0 


Cut Child Care 


1,3 


1.3 


1,3 


1.3 


1.3 


cut Transportation 


21.8 


22.0 


22,2 


22.7 


22.1 


Cut Recreation 


37.2 


37.4 


37.6 


3S.1 


37.5 


Added a Worker* 


9.8 


9.6 


9.4 


8.9 


9.5 


N=1555 













1 

Adjusted by regression for differences in location, age, education, 
health status, home ownership*, family size and composition, income change 
since exhaustion, and other components of net worth. 

*Overall effect of liquid assets statistically significant at .10 level 

**Overall effect of liquid assets statistically significant at ,05 level 

***Overall effect of liquid assets statistically significant at ,01 level 

140 



143 



TABLE VI, 24 







MEAK WEEKLY 


FOOD EXPENDITtJRES OF 


EXHAUSTEE5 , 


IN DOLLARS r 


BY FAMILY TYPE 


AND KACE 










Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Ho Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Whites 
























ffave I 


S58 


$41 


$59 


$43 


$23 


$30 


$49 


$33 


$46 


$55 


$43 


Wave II 

I 


55 


40 


54 * 


42 


34 


25 


48 


24 


40 


52 


39 


Negro and Othar Races 
























Wave I 


53 


44 


56 


44 


40 


32 


42 


30 


56 


48 


44 


Wave II 


50 


38 


53 


39 


51 


26 


43 


30 


45 


46 


41 



TABLE VI. 25 

MEAN MONTHLY RENT OP EXHAOSTEES, IN DOLLARS, BY FAMILY TYPE AND RACE 



■5 


Male 
Wife 


Exhaustee 
Present 


Female Exhaust ee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaust ee 
No Wit* r--i*^nt 


Feimale Exhaust ee 
No Husband Present 


Hale 
Non^ 
I3ead 


Female 

Kon- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Whites 
























Wave I 


S121 


$129 


$131 


$134 


$117 


$ 98 


$108 


$ 98 


$ 93 


S123 


$112 


Wave II 


106 


131 


134 


125 


107 


100 


109 


103 


96 


124 


109 


Negro and Other Races 
























Wave I 


119 


129 


120 


121 


123 


102 


112 

K 


100 


95 


127 


111 


Wave XI 


118 


116 


127 


12s 


104 


96 


107 


lOS 


90 


120 


109 



TABLE VI<2fi 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAOSTEE HOUSEHOLDS IN SELECTED TRAIHING AMD EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, BY FAMILY TYPE 



Whites 





Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No wife Present 


Feroale Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 






Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child NC Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child No Child 
Un^r 16 Under 16 


Child No 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


titon- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Percentage in 
Job Training at 
























Wave I 






3,4% 


2,2% 


12,5% 


3,6% 


3,5% 


1,9* 


2,3% 


4,0% 


3,0% 


Wave II 


3-5 




0,9 


5,6 


0,0 


4,7 


3,5 


5,6 


2,3 


2,0 


4,1 


Percentage in 
Educational Program at 
























Wave I 


15,1 


5,8 


1,7 


6,7 


12,5 


12,4 


5,9 


12,4 


14,0 


2,0 


8,7 


Wave II 




a.i 


1.7 


2.B 


12.5 


13.0 


3,5 


5,6 


7,0 


4.0 


6,6 


tfumber in sa^le 


as 


176 


124 


182 


8 


175 

i- 


30 


16B 


46 


51 


1045 



TABLE Vr.27 

PEECEWTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS 1X4 SELECTED Tiy^lKl^lG EDUCATIOWAL PROGRM-IS, BY TmiUi TYPE 

Negro and Other Races 





Male Exhausted 
wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Pr'isent 


Male Exhaustee 
tfo Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Hale 


Female 






Child 
Under 16 


»o Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Wo ciilld 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Bead 


Iton- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Percentage In Job 
Training at ^ 
























Have I 




3.3% 


2,8% 


7,0% 


7.7% 


5,3% 


5.1% 


3,3% 


4.a% 


6,3% 


4.7% 


Wave 11 


5,9 


0.0 


7.0 


2,3 


0,0 


2,6 


5,1 


1,7 


a, 8 


6-3 


3,8 


Percentage in 
Educational Program at 
























Wave I 


5,9 


1,7 


7,0 


0,0 


23,1 


6,1 


7,7 


3, 3 


9,2 


6,3 


6,2 


Wave 11 


5,0 


1,7 


5,6 


0,0 


7,7 


6,1 


6,4 


0,0 


6,9 


12,5 


5,2 


E^amber In Sangple 


nn 




fi7 


41 






7ft 




70 


SO 





PART VII 
ELIGIBILITY FOR AND RECEIPT OF 
OTHER TRANSFER BENEFITS 



To what extent do UI exhaustees become eligible for and receive 
transfer payments from other programs? The answer to this question has 
important implications for the question of DI benefit extensions* The 
case for extended benefits rests partly on the assumption that present 
transfer programs will not provide adequate support for families who 
exhaust their DI benefits* If this assumption is incorrect, then the 
case for UI benefit extensions is correspondingly weakened, especially 
since, as shown in Part III of this report, DI is inefficient as a 
means of reducing poverty* 

The question of DI exhaustees' actual receipt of benefits from other 
transfer programs is considered in Section A of this part. We examine data 
showing actual receipt of benefits from the major means-tested programs 
at Wave I and at Wave II* In addition to our interest in the percentage 
of recipients receiving benefits from these programs, we are al^o 
interested in any changes in participation in these programs after 
exhaustion of UI benefits* The hypothesis given consideration here is 
that exhaustees will increase their demand for benefits from these 
programs in response to the loss of UI benefits, ^ This section also 
examines receipt of benefits from the major non-means-tested programs. 

Section B considers whether the percentage of exhaustees receiving 
benefits from means-tested programs during receipt of DI would change 
significantly if all who were eligible participated fully in these programs. 
While our sample does not permit us to investigate this issue with 
respect to regular claimants, it is still useful to examine it with 
respect to exhaustees* To make this analysis, we impute eligibility 
for and benefits from the three major income maintenance programs — AFDC 
and AFDC-D, SSI and Food Stamps, 

Section C examines the extent to which DI exhaustees are eligible 
for transfer programs following exhaustion of in benefits and the impact 
of these programs on exhaustee income distribution. The distributional 
impact of a universal negative income tax program is also examined. 
Finally, eligibility four months after exhaustion is calculated to deter- 
mine the extent to which eligibility changes over time* However, the 
results of this last exercise must be accepted only tentatively, since we 
must assume away any behavioral response to the December 1974 DI benefit 
extensions. 

In Section D, we compute participation rates in AFDC and Food 
Stamps at the time of the Wave II interview and examine the question of 
timing of receipt of benefits from the major means-tested programs 
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in relation to UI exhaustion. These issues are relevant to the 
hypothesis that people consider welfare a last resort and wait some time 
after they are eligible before applying* We would expect this wait to be 
shorter for Food Stamps than for welfare, since there may be less stigma 
associated with Food Stamps, 

Section E discusses the relationship between UI and AFDC-U, The 
Supreme Court ruled in June, 1975^ that families who are eligible for both 
UI and AFDC-U ccKTi choose which program they want to participate in. 
Previously, a family which was eligible for Ul could not receive payments 
under AFDC-U. Th^re has been speculation that states with an AFDC-U 
program may experience large increases in their caseloads because of 
this decision. If this is the case, even though total expenditures 
for transfer payments would probably not rise substantially, the 
difference in the ways in which AFDC-^U and Ul are financed would mean 
that AFDC-U states will experience a large increase in the demand on 
their general revenues* Although our data base contains only UI exhaustees, 
whereas all claimants are affected by the decision, it is still useful to 
examine the extent of AFDC-U eligibility among our sample. 

Finally, two general points 'about the analysis found in this part 
need to be mentioned. First, much of the analysis depends on our ability 
to estimate eligibility for and benefits from various means-tested 
programs. The data collected in the survey permit us to take into 
account all the major components of income, work related expenses, and 
asset holdings. Items that were judged to have a relatively small 
im[pact in determining the total number of eligibles, or which were 
deemed to be less relevant to the exhaustee population, were not 
collected, so as to keep the survey to a manageable length. For example, 
we did not collect data on either disability or blindness for the 
determination of SSI eligibility. Since the definition of disability 
for SSI is quite strict, it is unlikely that anyone with a labor force 
attachment, such as exhaustees, would be considered disabled within 
the SSI meaning. In the case of blindness, the incidence is so low that 
it was felt it could be omitted without affecting the results. Similarly, 
we did not collect data on medical expenses to determine the amount 
of the Food Stamp medical expense deduction. This too should not 
seriously affect the results. Ignoring these items does mean, however, 
that our estimates of eligibility will slightly understate the actual 
situation. 

The second general point concerns the extent to which the transfer 
programs in our four sxtesi^ particularly AFDC, are comparable with 
the programs in other parts of the country. Two of our sites, Chicago 
and Seattle, have AFDC benefits that are above the median and the other 
two have benefits below the median. Ranking our states by the largest 
amount paid to an APDC family of four in July, 1974, Washington is 
twelfth from the top; Illinois, twenty-third; Maryland, thirty-third; 
and Georgia, forty-third. Other program parameters are also different 
at different sites: Illinois and Maryland include 18- to 20-year 
olds in school in determining family size, while Georgia and Washington 
stop at age 17. Three of the sites — all but Georgia — have an AFDC-U 
program.' Similar diversity is found for the state SSI supplements. We 



The decision was made in the case of Phibrook v. Glodgett . 
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have reported most of the results on program eligibility and participation 
by site as well as by family type, so as to peimit comparisons with other 
states that would not be possible if only aggregate data were presented. 

A discussion of the data pertaining to each^ of these topics now j 

follows. i 

I 

Results I 



A. Receipt of Transfers 

This section reports receipt of benefits from the means-tested 
and non-means tested programs at Wave I and Wave II. The data are found 
in Tables VII. 1 - VII. 6. the first three tables illustrating Wave I and the 
second three, Wave II. As can be seen, receipt of means-tested transfers 
is in general quite low and is somewhat larger for races other than white 
than it is for whites. This difference holds after controlling for family 
type. The only program that provides benefits to more than a small 
percentage of the whole exhaustee sample is Food Stamps. Furthermore, 
while receipt does rise between the two interviews, as hypothesisedi the 
rise is substantial only in the. case of Food Stamps, 2.5 times between 
the two interviews, from 6 to 15 percent — a significant difference at 
the 5 percent level. We can conclude therefore that the lost UI benefits 
are not replaced by the existing means-tested transfer system. 
Whether this is a result of low participation rates by exhaustees or 
of low eligibility is considered below. 

Next, we consider in some detail the various categories of 
public assistance and their receipt by family type and race. Within some 
cells the incidence of receipt is quite a bit higher than in the overall 
sai^ple. Four points stand out. First, the categorical nature of AFDC 
is clearly evident if we look at the distribution of recipients by family 
type. For example, at Wave II, 29 percent of white female exhaustees 
with children and no spouse present and 43 percent of Negro and other 
races in the same category received AFDC; whereas a low percentage of the 
total sample receive AFDC or AFDC-U (4.5 percent) even at Wave II. 
Second, receipt of Food Stainps is quite high in these same cells — 29 
percent of whites and 61 percent of other racial groups at Wave II. 
Third, some categories of whites and significant numbers of Negro and 
other races live in subsidized housing. Fourth, General Assistance seems to 
help single males and females (exhaustees with no spouse and no children 
and non-heads) in Negro and other racial groups. This is particularly 
true for the Chicago sample, reflecting the fact that Chicago has a fairly 
generous ga program. 

Finally, two sets of non-means-tested programs proyide benefits 
to substantial numbers of exhaustees at both waves. These are Social 
Security and Railroad Retirements and private, civil service, military and 
other pensions. A substantially larger percentage of whites than of 
Negros or other races receives these pensions, a difference which holds 
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when we control for family types. This difference is probably due to 
the differing age distributions of the two samples (13 percent of the 
whites are age 65 or over versus 5 percent of races other than white). 

B. Eligibility and Benefits for Means-Tested Programs During Receipt 
of UI Benefits 

In this section we examine the extent to which ejchaustees are 
eligible for present means-tested programs while receiving UI. There 
has been some concern lately about such multiple-program participation 
and whether it could mean that in some cases families could receive 
substantial incomes by collecting benefits from several programs. 
However, this possibility is not likely to occur for the programs we 
are looking at, since each one, taken in turn, taxes the benefits from 
the others. AFDC benefits are reduced by the amount of UI received, and 
Food Stamp benefits are partially reduced by the amount of AFDC and UI 
received. 

In order to examine this issue and others discussed in later 
sections, we imputed eligibility and benefits for the three major means- 
tested programs. This imputation focuses on filing units containing the 
exhaustee. Any possible filing units not containing the exhaustee are 
ignored, except for the case where the exhaustee 's spouse is eligible 
for SSI but the exhaustee is not; in such a case eligibility and 
benefits are imputed. 

The first step in the imputation is to detemine, if applicable, 
whether the exhaustee lives in a filing unit that is categorically 
eligible for each program. (For example, for AFDC, children — as defined 
by each state — must be present and they must be deprived of the support 
of one parent, either through absence .or incapacity or unemployment 
(afdC-U) . Note that, since Georgia does not have an AFDC-U program, 
no one in the Atlanta site is eligible for AFDC-U. For SSI, categorical 
eligibility requires the exhaustee or the exhaustee *s spouse to be age 
65 or over.) The next step in. the imputation is to determine the income 
of the filing unit (as each are defined by each program) adjusted for any 
disregards and deductions. Lastly, a benefit is computed using the 
appropriate benefit calculation given the family size and state. A 
further set of calculations is made in a later section * using an asset 
screen to determine eligibility. Hhe analysis in this section uses only 
the income test. 

Tables VII. 7 - VII. 9 report eligibility during receipt_ of UI.-*- 
The only major distinctions to note are that few families are eligible for 
AFDC or SSI (two percent and one percent, respectively), but that a 



Note that at the time of the study, receipt of UI meant that 
one could not be eligible for AFDC-U, The relationship between the two 
programs is discussed in more detail in Section E, 
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substantial number {23 percent) could receive Food Stamps. This figure 
varies by race — 15 percent for whites and 35 percent for Kegro and other 
races. If these benefits were fully utilized, virtually no families would 
have household incomes below 50 percent of the poverty line {Tables VII. 10 
and VII. 11) ^ and 8 percent of white families and 18 percent of non-white 
families would have incomes below the poverty line. On the other hand, 
given actual rates of participation in transfers, 10 percent of whites 
and 22 percent of all other races have incomes below the poverty line 
(see Tables VII. 4, 5 and 6). Thus, we find that full utilization of 
transfers during UI would make only a modest difference to the percentage 
of the sample with incomes below the poverty line. 



C. Eligibility and Benefits for Means-Tested Programs After Exhaustion 

This section examines the extent to which exhaustees ^.^re eligible 
for benefits from AFDC and AFDC-U, SSI, and Food Stamps and th» effect 
of these benefits on the exhaustee income distribution. The main 
question is; do present transfer programs replace UI for those exhaustees 
with low family income? If the answer is yes, one of the main arguments 
for UI benefit extensions is undermined. This question is also examined 
assuming the existence of a universal negative income tax program. 

The estimates in this and other sections are reported by family 
type and race and by sex and site. The number of exhaustees falling 
in some of these cells are rather small. Consequently, the analysis 
focuses on the percentage of eligibles for the whole sample and for some 
major sub^divisions. For these, the estimates are quite accurate. For 
example, confidence limits for Food Stamp eligibility at the 95 percent 
level are + 2.3 percent and for AFDC eligibility, + 1,3 percent. 

Tables VII. 12, 13 and 14 report eligibility for the three programs 
at the time of exhaustion of regular UI benefits, For AFDC- and AFDC-U 
combined we find that approximately 19 percent of exhaustees are 
categorically eligible. The breaOcdown by race is 12 percent for whites 
and 31 percent for Kegro and other races* For SSI, the overall number 
is 12 percent — 16 percent for whites and 7 percent for Kegro and 
other races. Since there are no categorical eligibility requirements 
for Food Stamps that apply to this sample, all exhaustees, depending on 
income and assets, are potentially eligible for Food Stantps, For the 
categorical programs, however, the coverage is much less complete: only 
30 percent of the sample meet the categorical requirements for either 
AFDC, APDC-U or SSI. 



All of the analysis in this section is done using the sample that 
comgpleted both Wave I and Wave II interviews. The figures for eligibility 
for the sample that only completed the first wave are virtually identical. 
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Tables VII. 12, 13 and 14 also report the effect on "eligibility 
of applying an income test, an asset test and a combination of the two. 
T^e income test reduces eligibility for APdc and APDC^U to 14.4 percent 
of the total sample; to 4.2 percent for SSI; and to 56.2 percent for 
Food Stamps. The asset test further reduces eligibility for each program 
by a few percentage points. Note that the asset test alone has little 
impact on AFDC but a rather large impact on SSI eligibility, reflecting 
the greater asset holdings of older people relative to younger people 
with children. 

The analysis for the remainder of this part will be conducted 
using only the income test, although the effect of the asset test is 
sometimes reported. This is done for two reasons. First, it is our belief 
that in practice the asset test is one of the least stringently enforced 
components of these programs. Second, agreements can be made to reduce 
through expenditure existing assets and to receive benefits in the 
interim. 

Given the above assumption (i.e., focusing only on the income 
test) and the fact that AFDC and SSI eligibility automatically impj^ies 
Food Stamp eligibility, we find that 56 percent of the sample is eligible 
for one or more programs; 19 percent is eligibile for APDC or SSI 
together with Food Stamps; and 37 percent is eligible for only Food Stamps. 
Looking at only the cash programs and comparing the 30 percent categorically 
eligible with the 19 percent inccMne eligible, we can conclude that although 
the income test cuts eligibility by one-third, the main factor limiting 
eligibility is the categorical nature of the cash programs. This can 
easily be seen by looking at the distribution of eligibles by family 
type; AFDC is mostly restricted to single-headed families, and AFDC-^U 
to those where the father is the exhaustee, since the household is then 
likely to meet the unemployment test for AFDC-U, The SSI eligibles 
are concentrated in family types with no children. 

Tables VII. 15, 16 and 17 report eligibility four months after 
exhaustion. The calculations for eligibility do not take account of 
any behavioral response to the extension of benefits. Announcement of 
these extensions took place one to two motiths before the Wave II interviews 
and in some cases the extension had not gone into effect. To the extent 
however, that the benefit extensions had work disincentive effects, our 
estimates of eligibility will be biased upwards. Given the above caveat # 
we find that for each program, income eligibility dropped between the two 
interviews, reflecting the fact that some exhaustees became reemployed. 
The drops were 15 percent for AFDC, 19 percent for SSI, 21 percent for 
Food Stamps and 29 percent for AFDC-U, These are significant at the 
5 percent level for AFDC-U and Food Stamps, 

As we have seen, only 19 percent of the exhaustees are eligible 
for both the categorical programs and for Food Stamps. T^e remaining 
ones with low incomes are eligible only for Food S±:amps. However, 
depending on the relative incomes of these two. groups, benefits might 
still be concentrated on those exhaustees with the lowest family incomes. 
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Therefore, we might still be able to conclude that extensions are not 
necessary to maintain incomes of exhaustees at some minimal level. 
To investigate this we have imputed benefits from the transfer programs 
assuming full utilization and then looked at the income distribution for 
the exhaustees relative to the poverty line. The results of this exercise 
are reported in Tables VII ,18 and 19: 23 percent of the white and 24 percent of 
the exhaustees in other racial groups have incomes below 50 percent of the 
poverty line. The corresponding figures, when income is compared to 100 
percent of the poverty line, are 35 percent and 47 percent- Full 
utilization of transfer payments helps somewhat, since without these 
benefits the loss of UI means that 31 percent of whites and 43 percent of Ne- 
gro and other races have incomes below 50 percent of the poverty line (see 
Tables III. If 2 and 3) at present utilization rates for AFDCi SSI and Food 
Stamps- An examination of the income distribution by family type clearly 
Shows that the reason why present transfers do not do much to help 
exhaustees is that most of them do not fall in the eligible categories - 
Note that large percentages of exhaustees with no spouse and no children 
(these are primarily single individuals) have incomes that fall below 50 
percent of the poverty line- Those that are helped by the transfer 
programs are moved from the 0-50 percent of poverty category to the 50-100 
percent category- Comparing this income distribution with the situation 
found previously, when the exhaustees were receiving UI benefits Cassuming 
full utilization of transfers for comparison purposes), we find that 
virtually none of the sample would have had incomes below 50 percent 
of the poverty line (see Tables VII-10 and 11). Therefore^ we can conclude that 
the present set of means-tested transfer programs does not fill the gap 
left by the exhaustion of ui benefits even for those with low family 
incomes- This result derives mostly from the categorical nature of the 
major cash programs - 

We may now ask whether this gap could be filled by a universal 
negative income tax program- In order to answer this question^ benefits 
from an NIT program are iTnputedi the resulting income distribution is 
reproduced in Tables VII-20 and 21- We have chosen an NIT with a $4,000 
annual guarantee for a family of four and a fifty percent tax rate on all 
income. The benefits are family size conditioned up to family size ten 
by setting the. guarantee equal to 76 percent of the corresponding poverty 
line- since the $4^000 guarantee does not completely dominate benefits 
from existing programs in all of our sites i we have made the further 
assumption that if the existing syst^n would pay higher benefits to a 
family! they would continue to receive those higher benefits- In effects 
this assumes that states supplement the NIT benefit to maintain former 
benefit levels. ^ 



This is the percent of poverty that the $4^000 guarantee represents- 
The SSI program contains a similar feature. 
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Tables VII. 20 and 21 report the results of this exercise. They s 
that the removal of the categorical restrictions of the present system 
spreads benefits more evenly across family types. No families have 
incomes below 50 percent of the poverty line since the guarantees were 
set at approximately 75 percent of poverty. This compares favorably 
with the data presented on the current means-tested transfer system. 
However, almost the same percentage remains below the poverty line, 
implying that this KIT only moves families from below the 50 percent 
line to between 50 and 100 percent of poverty. As compared with ITI 
benefits plus full utilization of transfers (Tables VII, 10 and 11), this 
KIT leaves relatively many still below the poverty line. This occurs 
because UI benerits are larger than the KIT guarantees for small family 
sizes. The dominance of UI also extends to large families with income 
because the KIT benefit is means-tested whereas UI benefits are not. 
Consequently, we cannot conclude that an KIT totally eliminates the need 
for UI benefit extensions in reducing poverty among exhaustees. 



D. Participation Rates at Wave II and Timing of Receipt of Transfer Payments 

To estimate- participation rates in the various means-tested 
programs, we now compare families actually receiving transfers with 
those who are merely eligible. These rates are important as indicators 
of the extent to which exhaustees use the existing transfer system 
to replace exhausted UI benefits. In addition, hypotheses about the 
behavior of exhaustees with regard to participation are explored, along 
with the timing of receipt of benefits from these programs. 

Participation rates have been estimated by imputing eligibility " 
at Wave II, counting extended UI benefits as income if received, and 
comparing eJLlgibles with recipients. There are two problems associated 
with this procedure. First, the extension of UI benefits occurred for 
some recipients just prior to Wave II- It is possible that we would 
find these recipients ineligible for a given program because of the 
income their new UI benefit represents, yet they could have received 
welfare benefits in the prior month. Second, since we have chosen to 
calculate eligibility only for the exhaustee and his or her immediate 
family, we do not count cases where another family member is eligible and 
participates. . This is particularly a problem for the SSI program, 
since an older individual may live with the exhaustee and collect 
SSI. For this reason we have not computed participation rates for 
SSI but have concentrated on afdc and Food Stamps. 

Tables VII. 22 and VII. 23 report the calculated participation 
rates. For both AFDC and Food Stamps, the average for the sample of 
eligibles is about 30 percent, being slightly lower for whites and 
higher for Kegro and other races. Variations by family type show that 
the major AFDC categories have higher participation rates for Food Stamps 
than do the other categories. 
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These participation rates for Pood Stamps are similar to those 
computed using the CPS to estimate eligibility. However, the AFDC rates 
are somewhat lower. The overall national estimate for Food Stamps is 
23 percent, with rates ranging from 57 percent for public assistance 
eligibles under age 65, to 10 percent for non-public assistance 
eligibles over age 65, The AFDC rates are approximately 90 percent for 
AFDC regular and 35 percent for afdC"U, When weighted for our sample, 
this averages about 70 percental 

There are two possible explanations for the fact that the AFDC 
participation rates for exhaustees are lower than average. The first 
concerns exhaustee behavior; the second concerns institutional aspects 
of the welfare system. First, it has been suggested that families view 
welfare as a last resort and consequently do not apply for it until 
they have exhausted all other alternatives. We would expect, then, 
that the exhaustee families, having only recently suffered a loss of 
income, would not have very high participation rates in welfare. 
Further, we might expect this effect to be less strong for Food Stamps, 
since Food Stamps, being a universal prograih, may be more acceptable 
than welfare in the eyes of the public. This view is supported by 
the fact that our Food Stanqp participation rates are similar to other 
estimates. The second hypothesis is that the low participation rates 
merely reflect the fact that, although many in the sample had applied 
for assistance, it takes some time to have applications processed and 
they may be awaiting a decision on eligibility. This possibility can 
be evaluated by examining the responses to the question asking people who 
did not receive welfare why they hadn't applied. Some said that they 
had applied but had not yet heard; but this number is too small to raise 
by itself the participation rates, A second factor that bears on this 
question is the timing of the receipt of the first benefit. Data on 
th is reported in Table VII, 24 which shows that receipt of both 
AFbi^ and Food Stamps began at ^ fairly uniform rate over the first 
three months between the two interviews. The drop in the fourth month 
results partly from the fact that a whole month's <lata is not available 
for respondents interviewed in February, Therefore, we must conclude 
that the timing of starting receipt was fairly uniform. This finding 
does not permit us effectively to discriminate between the behavioral 
and the institutional explanations of low AFDC participation rates, 

E. AFDC-U and UI 

The final topic concerning transfer programs to be examined here 
is the impact of the Supreme Court decision allowing a choice of programs 



Food stamp participation rates are contained in a report prepared 
by Harold Beebout for the Food and Nutrition Service entitled, "National 
Participation and Cost Impacts of Proposed Changes in the Food Stamp 
Program J " The AFDC participation estimates can be found in Barbara Boland, 
"Participation in the Aid to Families with Dependent children Program," 
Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, Studies in 
Public Welfare , Pafier No, 12, Part I, Movember 4, 1973, 
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by families who are eligible for both AFDC-U and ui. Although this 
decision affects all ui claimants, investigation of its impact on 
UI exhaustees is still a useful exercise since the exhaustee data is 
considerably richer than available data on claimants. This investiga- 
tion proceeds, as did our investigation of eligibility, by calculating 
whether or not the exhaustees were eligible for AFDC-U while receiving 
UI, and if they were, whether or not the AFDC benefit would be larger 
than the ui benefit. The numbers are basically the same as those shown 
in previous tables, with the exception that we have assumed that Georgia 
has an AFDC-u program (even though it does not), to show the effect of 
introducing such a program. 

The results are presented in Table VII. 25. Few exhaustees 
(12 percent) are categorically eligible, and of these, approximately 
56 precent are eligible by reason of income to receive an AFDC*"U benefit. 
Comparing the AFDC"U benefit with the ui benefit, we find that only 
1.6 percent of the total sample would be better off under AFDC-U. This 
percentage varies from 0.5 in Atlanta to 4.3 in Chicago. 

That AFDC-U makas only small percentages better off appears 
to be due to the fact that few exhaustees are categorically eligible and 
because ui benefits dominate AFDC benefits for most families who are 
eligible. If we compare, by family size, the aiDOunt paid to families 
with no income under AFDC with the average ui benefit of $72 a week for 
the male exhaustee — spouse present^-^child under 16 families, we find 
that ul dominates AFDC up to family size four in Illinois and Washington, 
seven in Maryland, and all family sizes in Georgia. In addition, given 
that (unlike ui benefits) the AFDC benefit is reduced by other income 
received by the familyi the dominance by Ul extends to even higher family 
sizes for families with income from other sources. Therefore, the 
fajoilies who are better off under AFDC-u will have larger faioily sizes 
and be located in states with relatively generous AFDC benefits. One 
final point should be mentioned. Since all claimants are affected by 
the Supreme Court decision, and since our saiDple contains only 
exhaustees, our findings about the impact of the decision may need to 
be modified. Since we found that the exhaustee population contains more 
older people and more females than claimants in general, our estimates 
of the percentage categorically eligible probably understate the number 
categorically eligible in the population of ul claimants. However, 
since few of the categorically eligible are better off anyway, these 
differences between the two samples may make little difference, A more 
serious possible divergence is that exhaustees may have, on average, 
smal-^er family sizes than claimants (given the finding that a larger 
proportion of exhaustees than of claimants are over age 65), If this is 
true, then claimants who are categorically eligible for AFDC-U would 
'be more likely to have AFDC-u benefits that dominated ui benefits than 
do exhaustees. unfortunately, since we have no current data on family 
sizes for claimants, we are left with the caveat that, since our data 
is for exhaustees r we do not really know how applicable our findings 
are for claimants in general. 
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One final, observation about AFDC^U should be made. Although 
only a sinall percentage of the UI exhaustee sample seems to be both 
eligible for and better off under the AFDC^U program, this small pecentage, 
if applied to the claimant population generally, could have a major 
impact on AFDC--U caseloads since that program is currently quite small. 



Conclusions 



In this part, we have examined the relationship between UI and 
the existing transfer system, with particular emphasis on whether or not 
existing transfer programs are effective in maintaining exhaustee income 
above the poverty line. This is important if we are to determine 
whether UI benefit extensions are necessary as part of an overall 
anti*-poverty strategy. 

Our findings are that few exhaustees received public assistance 
or Food Stamps during receipt of UI and that, although this receipt 
rose after exhaustion of UI benefits, the only program from which any 
significant number of exhaustees received benefits at Wave II was Food 
Stamps, For this program, receipt increased from 6 percent to 15 percent. 
The overall low levels of receipt are due both to low rates of 
eligibility for the cash transfer programs (APDC and SSl) and to low 
participation rates by the eligibles. Only 19 percent of the exhaustees 
were eligible for either AFDC or SSI at exhaustion, because of the 
categorical nature of these programs, Fifty-^six percent, however, 
were eligible for Food Stamps during the same time , period. In both 
programs, participation rates for those eligible were 
approximately 30 percent. 

, The anti-poverty effect of the means-^tested benefits is 
concentrated on particular types of exhaustees (those categorically 
eligible) , leaving substantial numbers with incomes below 50 percent 
of poverty. These findings would be modified if a universal NIT was 
available. However, NIT benefits in the policy relevant range (a 
$4,000 guarantee per year) would still leave more exhaustees with 
incomes below the poverty line than there were when they received UI* 

Finally, in our investigation of the relationship between 
AFDC-^U and UI, in which we used UI exhaustees to represent claimants, 
we found that few exhaustees would have been eligible for AFDC-U and an 
even smaller number would have received larger benefits (1*6 percent)* 
However, even this small number, if applied to the claimant population, 
could have a major impact on AFDC--U caseloads since that program is 
currently quite small, relative to UI* 
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TABLE VII. 1 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING TRANSFER PAYMENTS AT TIME OF BENEFIT EXHAUSTION 

(By FamLly TypeJ 
Whites 



Typfi Benefit 


Male 
Wife 


E^rboustce 
ProsGnt 


Female* Exhaustec 
Huiiband ProJ^ont 


Male EHhaustoe 
No wife* Presont 


Female Exhausted 
No Hui;bnnd Present 


Malo 


Fomale 






Child 
under IG 


t4o Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 


Undtjr 16 


Chi Id 
Und^^r 


No Chilfl 
16 Und*?r 16 


Chi Id 
Under 16 


No Child 
under 10 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
HGiid 


Ttjtal 
Sample 


01 for Other Family Members 


2.3% 


2.6% 


4.8% 


0.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.6% 


2.1% 


1.9% 


1.6% 


Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits (SUB) 


9.0 


1.7 


2.4 


1.1 


12 . 5 


1 . 1 


3 . 2 


U . u 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement 


2,3 


42.2 


4.8 


25.7 


12.5 


10.2 


16. 1 


32.8 


23.4 


19. 2 


21.8 


Veterans* Benefits and GI Bill 


7.9 


2.8 


6.4 


3.7 


12.5 


4.0 


0.0 


4.1 


4.3 


0.0 


4.1 


Other Social Security and 
Ve terans ' Be n e f i ts 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.6 


0_0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


2.1 


0.0 


0*7 


P3rivate, Civil Service^ Mili- 
tary and Other Pensions 


3.4 


25.6 


5.6 


20.3 ' 


12.5 


4.0 


3.2 


15.8 


2.1 


11.5 


12.8 


Workmen's Coinpensation 


1.1 


2.2 


1.6 


1.1 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


AFDC and AFDC-U 


4.5 


1.1 


2.4 


0.5 


0.0 


0.6 


12.9 


l.S 


4.3 


0.0 


1.9 


Get^eral Assistance 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0-0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


Other Public Assistance 


2.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


1.9 


0.6 


^ood Stamps 


U.3 


0.6 


4.0 


0.0 


12.5 


2.3 


16.1 


3.5 


6.4 


1.9 


3.4 


Subsidized Housing 


3.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1. 1 


0.0 


0.6 


9.7 


1.8 


0.0 


1.9 


1.4 


Number in Sample 


B9 


ISO 


125 


187 


8 


177 


31 


171 


47 


. 52 


1067 
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TABLE VII. 2 



PBIICENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING TEIANSFER PAYMEMTS AT TIME OF BENEFIT EXHAUSTION 

(By Fajnily Type) 
Negro and Other Races 



Type of Benefit 


mle 
Wifo 


Dchaustee 
Pref:Gnt 


Female Exhausted 
HusUmd Preiiont 


Malc> E^haustec 
No Wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
Efucband Present 


MaXc' 


Femali> 




Child 
Under It* 


No Chile 
UndL^r 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Unior 16 


Child 
Onci^" I* 


No Child 
16 Under 16 


Child 
UndL'r 16 


tto Child 
Under 16 


NOn- 

Hf^ad 


Non- 
Hoad 


Total 
Saint^le 


UI for Other Family Members 


i.a% 


1-5* 




0.0* 


0.0* 


0-0* 


2.5% 


0.0% 


2. 


7% 


0.0% 


1-3% 


Supplemental UnentPloyment 
Benefits (sub) 


1.8 


0.0 


1,4 


0.0 


6.7 


0.9 


1.3 


O.C 


4. 


1 


2.0 


1.5 


Social Security and Railroad 
Retireuierit 


3.6 


19.7 


4.2 


18.2 


13.3 


9.4 


7.6 


19. 7 


11.0 


13.7 


10.7 


Veterans* Benefits and GI Bill 


5.4 


7.6 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1. 


4 


0.0 


3.0 


Other Social Security and 
Veteraiis* Benefits 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


1. 


4 


0.0 


0.4 


Private* Civil Service* Plili- 
tary and Other Pensions 


0.9 


15.1 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


1.7 


1.3 


1.6 


2. 


7 


0.0 


2.9 


Worjcmen's Compensation 


6.3 


4.6 


S.3 


4.6 


6.7 


0.9 


3.8 


3.3 


2. 


7 


2.0 


4.1 


AFDC and AFDC-U 


1.8 


1.5 


5.6 


2.3 


6.7 


2.6 


12.7 


4.9 


1. 


4 


5.9 


4.2 


Geiieral Assistaiiee 


0.9 


0.0 


2.8 


0.0 


6.7 


1.7 


12.7 


0.0 


1. 


4 


5.9 


2.9 


Other PtibliC Assistance 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


2. 


7 


3.9 


0.9 


Food Stamps 


12. 5 


1.5 


11.1 


9.1 


13.3 


3.4 


27.9 


13.1 


12. 


3 


5.9 


10.9 


Subsidized Housing 


16.5 


7.6 


4.2 


^.6 


13.3 


8.7 


19.2 


6.7 


9. 


6 


^.4 


10.0 


Number in Sample 


112 


66 


72 


44 


15 


117 


79 


61 


73 


51 


690 



TABliE VI I. 3 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS RECEIVING 
TRANSFER PAVMEWTS AT TIME OF BENEFIT EXHAUSTION 
(By Sex and Site) 



Type of Benefit 



'JI for othex Family wetnbexs 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
<SUB) 



Social Security and Railroad 
Re tixemen t 

Veterans* Benefits and GI Bill 

'Jther Social Security and Veterans' 
Benefits 

Private, Civil Service* Military 
and Other Pensions 

:-forknen's Compensation 

^IX: an^ AFDC^U 

General Assijst^nce 

Other Public Assistance 

rood Stamps 

Stibaidized Housing 



dumber in Sample 



atlauta 



BALTIMORE 



CHICAGO 



SEATTLE 



Male Female 



Male Female 



Hale Female 



wale Female 



TOTAL 
SAMPJJE 



0.5% 
9.1 

6.1 

1.0 

12*6 
5.6 
0*6 
2.0 

0*5 
5*0 
8.2 



0.91 
2.3 

17*4 
4*1 

0.5 

7*B 

5.0 
2*7 
6.4 

0.5 
4*6 
10.6 



1.4 



16.2 
3.2 



0.0 

6. a 
0.0 
1.4 
0.5 

0*5 
6*3 
5*9 



0.5% 
1.8 

15*6 
3*7 

0*9 

9*4 

0.5 
5.8 
0.0 

1*3 
B.5 
1*4 



1.7% 

0*4 

16. 3 

1*7 

0.0 

3*8 
3.0 
4*3 
0.4 
1*3 
7.2 
6.9 



1.9\ 

0*5 

17*9 
1.9 

1*5 

5.8 
2.4 
5.3 
1.5 
O.S 
12*1 
3.4 



2.6% 

0*0 

20*3 
6.S 

0-4 

10.8 
0.9 
1.3 
0.0 

0.9 
3.5 
0.9 



2.7% 
0.0 

22*6 
3.5 

0*4 

15*0 
0.4 

0*9 
0*0 

0.0 
3.5 
1.3 



1.5% 
l.B 

17*5 
3*7 

0*6 

9.0 
2.2 
2.8 

1*3 

0.7 

6*3 

4*7 



196 



218 



222 



224 



235 



207 



234 



227 



1763 



1 

TABLE VIX<4 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOOSEHOLDS RECEIVING TRANSFER PAYMENTS AT TIME OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 

{By Family Type) 
Whites 



Type of 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exliaustee 
Mo Wife Present 


Female Hxhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Transfer Payment 


Child 
under 16 


Mo Child 
□nder 16 


Child 
Under l6 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Uiider 16 


Mo Child 
Under 


Child^ 
Under l6 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


NOn- 
Head 


Mon^ 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


UI for Other Family flembers 




3-3% 


7.3* 


5.1% 


0-0* 


1-3* 


0-0* 


1-3* 


2-9% 


6.d* 


3.4* 


Supplemental Uhen*Ployii>ent 
Benefits (SOB) 




1-6 


2.2 


,1-5 


0-0 


1-3 


0-0 


0-6 


4-3 


2-3 


2-0 


Social security and Railroad 
R&tirement 


3.3 


46.1 


3-6 


24-9 


33-3 


10-8 


22-6 


42-6 


18-6 


31-S 


24-3 


Veterans* Benefits and Cl Bill 


5.6 


4-4 


4.4 


S-1 


16-7 


5-1 


3-2 


3-2 


7-1 


4-6 


4-8 


Other Social Security and 
veterans' Benefits 


0.0 


0.6 


0-0 


1.0 


0-0 


0*6 


0.0 


0-6 


2_9 


2-3 


0-8 


Privatej Civil Service* Mili- 
tary and Other Pensions 


2.2 


23-9 


6-S 


21.8 


16-7 


S-7 


3-2 


17-8 


10-0 


9-1 


U-7 


Wor}tmen*s Compensation 


0*0 


0-0 


2-9 


2-S 


0-0 


0-6 


0-0 


0-6 


0-0 


0-0 


1-0 


ATDC and AFDC-U 


3-3 


0-0 


2-2 


0-0 


16-7 


0-0 


29-0 


0-6 


1.4 


2-3 


2*2 


SSI 


0-0 


0-6 


C- 7 


0-0 


0-0 


1-9 


^ 3-2 


1-9 


0-0 


2-:^ 


0.9 


General Assistance 


6-7 


0-0- 


0^7 


0-0 


0-0 


2-5 


3-2 


3-8,, 


4-3 

i 


0*0 


2-0 


Other Public Assistance 


0-0 


0-6 


0-7 


0-0 


0-0 


0-6 


3-2 


0-0 


2-9 


0.0 


0.6 


Food Stainps 


20-0 


5-6 


S-8 


4-1 


16.7 


13-9 


29-0 


8-3 


7.1 


6-8 


9-1 


Subsidized Housing 


6-7 


0-6 


0-7 


1-0 


0-0 


2-6 


9-7 


2-6 


1-4 


0-0 


2.1 


Number in Sample 


90 


180 


138 


197 


6 


1S8 


31 


1S7 


^0 




1071 
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TABLE VII < 5 

PERCERTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS RBCEIVIKG TRANSFER PAYMENTS AT TIHE OF WAVE II INTERVIEW 

(By Family Type) 
Negro ard Other Races 



Type of 


Male 
Wife 


Exhausttje 
p resen L 


, Female EKhaustee 
HuiibQnd Present 


Male tlxhaustOG 
tJo Wife Present 


Female Ejihaustec 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Pemalta 




Benefit 


Chi Id 
Under IG 


Wo Child 
Un/lor 16 


Child 
Under IG 


No Child 
lindeir i6 


Child 
UndOJ^ 


Mo Child 
16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
undet 3.G 


l^on~ 
He£id 


Kort'" 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Ul for OC jr Family Members 




7<1% 


5<7* 


7<8* 


O.Ot 


0-9% 


0-0% 


1-6% 


8-0% 


10.5% 


4.5% 


Supplemental unemployment 

-Dctle t i t S \^IlJO/ 


4,8 




1<1 


2.0 


0-0 


1-8 


2-6 


0-0 


0-0 


0-0 


2-0 


Social Security and Rzu-lroad 
Retirement 


2.9 


27<1 


1<1 


12.1 


11-1 


6-3 


3.9 


17-1 


8-8 


10-5 


9-1 


Veterans' Benefits and GI Bill. 


7<6 


2.9 




o n 
z < u 


0-0 


2-7 


0-0 


1-6 


7.5 


0-0 


3-5 


Other social Security and 
Veterans' Benefits 


1<0 


0.0 


0.0 


0* 0 


11. 1 


0-0 


0-0 


± - D 


0. 0 


0. 0 


0-4 


Privatej Civil Service* Mili.- 
tary and Other Pensions 


1-9 


11<4 


0.0 


5,9 


0-0 


2-7 


0-0 


3-2 


2.5 


0-0 


2-9 


workmen's Compensation 


0<0 


1.4 


0<0 


2.0 


0-0 


0-9 


0-0 


0.0 


1.2 


0-0 


0-6 


AFDC and APDC-U 


5,7 


0.0 


X.l 


0.0 


44-4 


0.0 


42-9 


1.6 


7.5 


13-2 


8-1 


SSI 


0<0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0-0 


0-9 


0-0 


0.0 


2-5 


5-3 


0-9 


General Assistance 


4.8 


5.7 


1<1 


3.9 


0-0 


11-7 


7-8 


14.5 


10-0 


13-2 


7-7 


Other Public Assistance 


0<0 


0.0 


1<1 


0.0 


0-0 


0-0 


1-3 


1.6 


1.3 


0-0 


0-6 


Pood Stamps 


22.9 


11. A 


13,6 


13.7 


55-6 


15-3 


61-0 


30.7 


25-0 


10-5 


23-6 


Subsidized Housing 


9.8 


7.1 


5<8 


5-9 


25-0 


9-0 


21-0 


11-3 


10-1 


2-7 


9-8 


Ntimber sample 


105 


70 


88 


51 


9 


111 


77 


62 


80 


38 


691 



ERIC 



TABLE VII. 6 
PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEES RECEIVING TRANSFEH 
PAYMENTS AT TIME OF WAVE H IMTEHVIEW 
(By Seic and Site) 





ATLAKTA 


BMiTlMOBE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL 


Type of Benefit 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


SAMPLE 


VI for Other Family Members 






3,61? 




2, It 


2,4t 


4,3t 


6,6% 


3,8% 


Supplemental Unemployment 
Benef i t s (s UB ) 


5,1 


.1,8 


4,1 


2,7 


1,3 


0,0 


0,4 


0,9 


2.0 


Social Security and Railroad 
?.2tirement 


13,1 


16,4 


1S,0 


19,6 


17,5 


15,9 


21.6 


23,5 


18,3 


Veterans* Benefits and GI Bill 


8,6 


3,2 


3,2 


2,7 


2,1 


1,9 


7,S 


4.8 


4,3 


Other Social Security and 
Veterans ' B enef i ts 




1,4 


0,5 


0,5 


0,9 


0,5 


0,9 


0,0 


0,6 


Private, Civil Service^ 
Military and Other Pensions 


11.0 


9,1 


6,3 


8.5 


4,7 


3,9 


12.9 


19,0 


9,5 


Wbrkmen's Coinpensation 


1,0 


0,9 


0,9 


2,2 


0,0 


0,5 


0,0 


1,3 


0,9 


AFOC and AFDC'-U 


1,D 


9,6 


3»2 


5,8 


' 4,3 


8.2 


3,0 


1,3 


4,5 


SSI 


1.0 


1,4 


0,9 


0.9 


0,4 


0,5 


1-3 


0,9 


0,9 


General Assistance 


2,0 


2.7 


5,4 


4,5 - 


9,8 


6,3 


1,7 


1,3 


4,3 


Other Public Assistaace 


0,0 


0,9 


1,8 


1,3 


0,4 


CO 


0,0 


0,0 


0,6 


Food Stamps 


16,51 


20.1 


13,1 


13,4 


13,2 


18,4 


15,5 


9,3 


14,8 


Subsidized Bousing 


6,7 


10,1 


9,1 


4.5 


3,0 


3,4 


3,0 


1,8 


5,1 


KCmber in Sample 


196 


218 


222 


224 


235 


207 


234 


227 


1763 
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TABLE VII.. 7 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOEiDS ELIGIBLE FOR HEAHS TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS DURING RECEIPT OF UI BENEFITS 

(By Family T^e) 
Whites 



Program 



Hale Exhaust ee 
_WiEe Present 
Cbild No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 



Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 
Child Nocbild 
Under 16 Under 16 



Male Exhavietee 
Ko Wife Present 
CMld No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 



Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 

Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 



Male Female 
Non- Non- 
Head Head 



Total 



CO 



AFDC Regular 
Categorial Eligibility 
Income Eligibility 
SSI 

Categorial Eligibility 
Income Eltgibiltty 
Food stamps 



9.2% 

0.0 
0.0 
39,1 



0;0% 

a.o 

37.4 

0.0 
5,6 



2.4% 
0.0 

0.8 
0.0 
7.2 



1,6% 
0.5 

22,5 
1,1 
6.4 



100*0% 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
25,0 



0.0% 
0,0 

6.8 
0.0 
15.3 



100.0% 
12.9 

3.2 
0,0 
61.3 



1.2% 
0.0 

21.6 
1.2 
16.4 



2.1% 
0.0 



* 

2,1 



0.0 
19.2 



3.9% 

0.0 

11,5 
1.9 
23^1 



5.4% 
0.8 

5,7 
0.5 
15,2 



Number jn samPle 



87 



179 



125 



^87. 



8 



.176_ 



31 



.171. 



47 



52 



1063 
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TABLE VII < 8 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEB HOUSEffOLDS JS^IGIBLK ITOR MEAWS TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS DURING RECEIPT OF UI flEWEFlTS 

(By Family Type) 
Nega^o and Other Races 

\ 





Male fixhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Bxhaustee 
Husband Present 


Hale Exhaastee 
Ho wife Present 


Female E^haustee 
Ho Husband Present 


M^ile 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Hon- 
Head 


Hon- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


AFDC Regular 
























Categorial Eligibility 


12. 5t 


1/5% 


4.2% 


2,3% 


100-0% 


0.9% 


100.0% 


13<1% 


9.2% 


29-4% 


20.7% 


Income Eligibility 


1.8 


0<0 


1,4 


0,0 


13<3 


0.0 


16.5 


1,6 


2-7 


2.0 


3-2 


SSI 
























Cat^gorial Eligibility 


0<9 


25<8 


0.0 


13.6 


0<0 


6.8 


0,0 


14.8 


1-4 


3-9 


6-5 


Income BligibilitY 




0<0 


0<0 


0<0 


0,0 


1,7 


0.0 


6<6 


0-0 


0.0 


0-9 


Food Stamps 




21.2 


20.8 


_6.8 






74.7 


42, fi 


20,6 


17.7 


35-1, 


Number in Sample 


112 


66 


72 


44 


15 


117 


79 


61 


73 ^ 


51 


690 



TABLE VII. 9 

PERCEHTAGE OF EXKAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR MEANS-TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS DURING RECEIPT OP UI BENEFITS 

(By Sex and site) C 



Program 


ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHIC? 




SEAa 


^TLE 


TOTAL 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


SAMPLE 


AFDC Regular 




















Categorial Eligibility 


7»7% 


18»7% 


4.5% 


17.4% 


9.0% 


25.1% 


3.5% 


6.6% 


11.4% 


Income Eligibility 


1.0 


0.5 


0.9 


2.7 


2.1 


5.8 


o»o 


0.9 


1.7 


SSI 




















Categorial Eligibility 


9.1 


6.9 


13.1 


10.3 


12.8 


15.0 


12.9 


15.5 


12.1 


Income EliSibility 


0.0 


0.0 


0-0 


0.3 


0.9 


2.9 


0.0 


0.4 


0.6 


Food Stamps 


26.0 


21.1 


22.2 


19.2 


34.6 


36.2 


13.8 


12.4 


23.0 


Number in Sample 


196 


218 


221 


234 


234 


207 


232 


226 


1758 



TABLE VII, 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AMD SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 

DURING RECEIPT OF UI BENEFITS 

{Income Includes Imputed Transfer Payments) 
Whites 



Ratio of Inconne 
To Poverty Line 


Hale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Femalp Exh-^ustee 
Ho Hnsband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Mon- 

Head 


Total 
Sd;nple 


Child 
under 16 


^o Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


no Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


bl 
100. ni. 


179 


125 


184 

inn n* 


8 

inn rt% 


176 
inn nt 


30 
inn n* 


171 

ino n* 


47 
inn n* 


52 
inn n* 


1059 
inn n* 


0<0 - 


o.s 


0<0 


0<0 


0-0 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


0-0 


0-0 


0*0 


0.0 


0-0 


0<5 - 


1<0 


1S<4 


1<7 


4-0 


1-6 


0-0 


12-5 


23*3 


9-4 


12-8 


15-4 




1<0 - 


1<5 


20<7 


12<9 


4-8 


7-6 


37-5 


36.4 


50-0 


31-6 


17-0 


13-5 


20-0 


V 1,5 - 


2<0 


18.4 


11<7 


10-4 


8-2 


12-5 


24-4 


16-7 


17-5 


10*6 


3-9 


14-3 


2<0 - 


3<0 


25<3 


22.9 


39-2 


16-9 


12-5 


14-8 


10-0 


27-5 


19-2 


25-0 


22-9 


3<0 - 


4<0 


11<5 


27.4 


23-2 


23-9 


37-5 


8-5 


0-0 


8-2 


21-3 


25-0 


17-7 


4<0+ 




5<8 


23.5 


18*4 


41-9 


0-0 


3-4 


0-0 


5-9 


19-2 


17-3 


17-1 



If the ratio of its income to the poverty threshold equalled the end point of a range* a household was assigned to the lower category- 



TABLE Viral 



DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEB HOUSEHOlXiS BY FAMILY TYPE AMD SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 

DURING RECEIPT OF UI BENEFITS- 
(Income Includes Imputed Transfer Payments) 



Hegro and Other Eaces 



Ratio of Inconte ^ 
TO Poverty Line 


^4ale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


^4ale Exhaustee 
No VVife Present 


Female Exhaust ee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
. Under 16 


Ho Child 
under is 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total: Number in Sample 
Percent 


111 

100. 0% 


64 
100,0% 


67 
100,0% 


42 
100,0% 


15 
100,0% 


117 

100,0% 


79 
100,0% 


60 
100, 0% 


70 
100,0% 


51 
100,0% 


676 

100,0% 


0,0 - 


0<0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


1, 7 


0,0 


0,0 


0,2 


0<5 - 1<0 


32<4 




U,9 


2,4 


46,7 


12,8 


36,7 


15,0 


14,3 


7,8 


18,1 


^ 1,0 - 1,5 


29-"? 


29,7 


19,4 


7,1 


46,7 


56,4 


48,1 


46,3 


15,7 


13,7 


33,4 


^ 1-5 - 2<0 


9,9 


10,9 


22,4 


9,5 


6-7 


16,2 


7,6 


21,7 


8,6 


15,7 


13,3 


2,0 - 3,0 


15,3 


28,1 


25.4 


21,4 


0,0 


8,6 


6-3 


6,7 


37,1 


25,5 


17,6 


3,0 - 4,0 


9,0 


12,5 


11,9 


42,9 


0,0 


4,3 


1,3 


3,3 


17,1 


27,5 


11,5 


4,0+ 


3,6 


14,1 


9,0 


16,7 


0,0 


1,7 


0,0 


3,3 


7,1 


9,8 


5,9 



See Table JII^IO, 
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TABLE Vir.l2 
PERCEHTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR 
MEAKS-TESTED TRANSFER PK0GRAM3 AT TIME OF UI BENEFIT EXHAUSTION 
(By Family Type) 
Whites 





Male Exhaiistee 
Wife Present 


Female Esihaostee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ko Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Program 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 1^ 


Child 
Un^er 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 


AFDC Regular 














t 










Categorical 
Eligibility 


9.2* 


o.ot 


2.4t 


1.6* 


100.0* 


0.0% 


100 . 0* 


1.2t 


2.1* 


3.9* 


5.4% 


Asset 

Eligibility 


8.1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.8 


75.0 


0.0 


93.6 


0.6 


2.1 


1.9 


4.3 


Income 
Eligibility 


8.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.5 


50.0 


0.0 


74.2 


0.0 


2.1 


3.8 


3.8 


Asset and Incotne 
Eligibility 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


71.0 


0.0 


2.1 


1,9 


3,2 


AFDC-U 
























Categorical 
Eligibility 


62,1 


3,4 


4,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


2.1 


1,9 


6,3 


Asset 

Eligibility 


40.2 


2,2 


4.0 


0,0 


CO 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2,1 


0.0 


4.2 


Income 
Eligibility 


29.9 


2.2 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


1,9 


3.2 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


23.0 


1.7 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


2.1 


0.0 


2.4 



TABLE VlI-12 Ccont'a-) 





Hale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustf^e 
Husba^a Present 


Male Exhaustee 
Ho I4ife Preser^t 


Female Exhaustee 
Ho HusbancI Present 


Male 


Female 




Program 


Chiia 
Ux^er 16 


Wo Chiia 
U«aer 16 ' 


Chiia 
Uncler 16 


Ho Ciiia < 
U«cler 16 


Chiia 
Uncler 16 


Ho Chiia 
Uncler 16 


Chiia 
Unaer 16 


No Chiia 
U^aer 16 


Hort- 
Head 


Ho«- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


SSI 

Cate^rical 
Eligibility 






D.B\ 


22.51 


0.0% 


6.et 


3.2t 


21.61 


2,11 


11 < 5* 


15<7l 


Asset Eligibility 




12<9 


O.Q 


10-2 


0.0 


2.2 


3<2 


12<9 


0,0 


7<7 


6.8 


Income Eligibility 


0<0 


4.5 


0.0 


7,5 


Q.O 


3<4 


0,0 


11.1 


0-0 


1.9 


A.S 


Asset anci litcome 
Eligibility j 


0<0 


2.2 


O.Q 


4.8 


0.0 


1,7 


0.0 


7,6 


0.0 


1.9 


2.2 


FOOD STAMPS 1 
























Asset Eligibility 


78<2 


51-4 


72.B 


51-9 


27.5 


81<3 


SS.B 


71<4 


83<0 


&5<4 


67.2 


Income Eligibility 


65.5 


22.0 


17.S 


20.2 


62,5 


81<3 


27.1 


■ 68<4 


51<1 


38.5 


47<9 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


57,5 


19. S . 


12.6 


12.9 


62.5 


S9.9 


Q7.1 


53.8 


46.8 


28<9 


38.6 


Number in Saropie 


87 


179 


125 


127 


8 


176 


21 


171 


47 


52 


1063 



TABIiE Vir.l3 



PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS El*lGl^LE FOR 
MEAMS-TESTED TEtANSFER PROGRAMS AT TIME OF 01 BENEFIT EXHAUSTIOH 
(By Family Type) 
Hegro and Other Races 





Kale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husbani^ Present 


Kale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Pro grain 


Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


r*o Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Hon- 
Head 


Hon- 


Total 
Sample 


FDC Regul^ 
























Ca tegor leal Eli gi bi li ty 


12.5% 


1.5% 


4.2^ 


2.3% 


100.0% 


0.9% 


100.0% 


13.1% 


8.2% 


29.4% 


20.7% 


Asset Eligibility 


11.6 


1.5 


2.8 


2.3 


86.7 


0.9 


96.2 


13.1 


6.9 


17.7 


18.6 


Income Eligibility 


11.6 


1.5 


2.8 


2.3 


86.7 


0.9 


87.3 


U.5 


6.8 


21.6 


17.8 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


10.7 


1.5 


1.4 


2.3 


73.3 


0.9 


83.5 


11.5 


6.8 


11.3 


16.0 


FOC-U 
























Categorical Eligibility 


54.5 


7.6 


9.7 


0.0 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


1.4 


0.0 


10.7 


Asset Eligibility 


45.5 


6,1 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


"1.4 


0.0 


9.0 


Income Eligibility 


40.2 


4,5 


8.3 


0.0 


^ 0.0 


0.0 


0.0- 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


7,9 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


35.7 


4.5 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


7,1 



ERIC 





Hale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
husband present 


Male Exhaustee 
No wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Hale 


Female 




Program 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under Ifi 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Non- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


SSI 
























Categorical Eligibility 


0.9% 


25<8% 


0.0% 


13.6% 


0.0% 


6.8% 


0.0% 


14.8% 


1.4% 


3.9% 


6.5% 


Asset Eligibility 


0<9 


15<2 


0.0 


U.4 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


13.1 


1.4 


3.9 


4.9 


Income Eligibility 


0<9 


9.1 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


13.1 


1.4 


3.9 


3.8 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


0.9 


7-6 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


13.1 


1.4 


3.9 


3.6 


FOOD STAMPS 
























Asset Eligibility 


86.6 


84-9 


94.4 


88.6 


100.0 


94.9 


100.0 


95.1 


87.7 


88.2 


' 91.3 


Income Eligibility 


77<0 


57.6 


48.6 


22.7 


100.0 


06.3 


93.7 


90.2 


50.7 


49.0 


68.8 


Asset and Income 
Eligibility 


68.8 


57.6 


47.2 


20.5 


100.0 


83.8 


93.7 


88. 5 


46.6 


43.1 


65.8 


Number in Sample 


112 


66 


72 


44^ 


15 


117 


79 


61 


73 


51 


690 



TABLE VI I < 14 

PERCENTAGE OP EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR MEANS-TESTED TBANSPER Ff?OGRAMS 
AT TIME OF UI BENEFIT EXHAUSTION 
(By Sex and Site) 





} 

ATLA13TA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL 
SAMPLE 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


AFDC Regular 




















Categorical Eligibility 




18-7% 


4-51 


17-41 


9.0% 


25.11 


3.51 


6.61 


11. 4l 


Asset Eligibility 


6.6 


17,4 


4-5 


15- 6 


8. 1 


21. 7 


2. 2 


4.4 


10.0 


Income Eligibility 


5<6 


12-8 


4.1 


13-4 


8.5 


23.7 


2.2 


4.9 


9.3 


Asset and income Eligibility 


5,1 


11-9 


4-1 


12-5 


7.7 


.20.3 


1.7 


3.5 


7.1 


AFDC-U 




















Categorical Eligibility 


n.a. 


n-a- 


19-0 


0-9 > 


25-6 


1.9 


11.2 


3.1 


8.0 


Asset Eligibility 


n.a* 


n-a- 


14-9 


0-9 


20-1 


1.9 


6.9 


2.2 


6.1 


Income Eligibility 


n<a- 


n-a- 


10 -0 


0-9 


19- 7 


1.9 


5.2 


1.3 


5.1 


Asset and Income Eligibility 


n.a. ' 


n-a* 


9*0 


0.9 


15.4 


1.9 


5.2 


0.4 


4. 3 


SSI 




















Categorical Eligibility 


9<7 


6-9 


13*1 


10* 3 


12.8 


15.0 


12.9 


15.5 


12.1 


Asset Eligibility 


2<6 


3.2 


7-7 


5.S 


6.8 


11.1 


3.5 


8.0 


6.1 


income Eligibility 


1<0 


0.9 


3-6 


4.0 


4.7 


7.3 


3.0 


8.9 


4.2 


Asset and income Eligibility 


0<5 


0*9 


3-6 


2.7 


3.4 


6.3 


1.3 


6.2 


3.1 ' 


FOOD STAMPS 




















Asset Eligibility 


77.0 


80-8 


81.9 


72.3 


86.3 


87.4 


68.1 


63.3 


77.0 


Income Eligibility 


57.7 


40-2 


61>5 


43.8 


73.5 


63.3 


62.1 


46.9 


56.2 


Asset and income Eligibility 


51-5 


37-9 


57-5 


38.4 


65.4 


58.0 


50.0 


35.8 


49.3 


HuiE^ber in Sample 


196 


218 


221 


224 


234 


207 


232 


226 


1758 



Motes n.a. " not applicable 



ERIC 



TABLE vrr<i5 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR MEANS"TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS FOUR MOHTHS 

AFTER EXHAUSTION OF BENEFITS 
(By Family Type) 
Whites 



Pro^rain 


Kale 
WiZe 


Exhaustee 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


B^ale Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
under 16 


Child 
under 16 


No Child 
Under 1$ 


Child 
Under 


No Child 
16 Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


NOn- 
Bead 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


iKFDC Regular 
























Categorical Eligibility 


13.6% 


0.6% 


2.2% 


1.0% 


100.0% 


0.0% 


100<0% 


1.9% 


4.3% 


4.6% 


5^9% 


Income Eligibility 




0-6 


0<7 


0.0 


16.6 


0.0 


45.2 


0<0 


4<3 


0.0 


2<5 


AFDC-U 
























Categorical Eligibility 


34.5 


2.8 


5.8 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


Income Eligibility 


19<5 


1.7 


2-9 


0<5 


0.0 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


a.o 


0.0 


2.3 


SSI 
























Categorical Eligibility 


0.0 


38<0 


0-7 


21.3 


0.0 


8.2 


3.2 


23.6 


0<0 


11<4 


15,7 


Income Eligibility 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


4.6 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


10. s 


0<0 


4.6 


3.8 


Food Stamps 


50.6 


22.9 


17.4 


17.3 


33.3 


56-3 


67.7 


52,2 


38.6 


34.1 


35<5 


Number in Sample 


87 


179 


138 


197 


6 


158 


31 


157 


70 


44 


1067 



*3 

CO 



ERIC 



TABLE VII, 15 

PERCENTAGE OF EXHMJSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR MEANS-TESTED TRANFER PROGRAMS FOUR MONTHS 

AFTER EXHAUSTION OF UI BENEFITS 
(By Family Typt) 
Wagro and Other Race s 



•<3 

CO 



program 


Male 
wife 


Bxhaustee 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband T'resent 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Uiider 1& 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 15 


Mo Child 
Under 16 


Mon- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


AFDC Regular 
























Categorical Eligibility 


19-1% 


2:9% 


4.5% 


2.0% 


100.0% 


1*3% 


100.0% 


U.3% 


10.0% 


42.1% 


21*1% 


Income Eligibility 


13,3 


1.4 


3. .4 


0.0 


as. 9 


l.S 


31. S 


5.S 


7.5 


28.9 


15.2 


AFDC-U 
























Categoj^ical Eligibility 


41.9 




11.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


S.3 


3.B 


Income Eligibility 


27,6 


2.9 


S.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


2.5 


S.5 


SSI 
























Categorical Eligibility 


1-9 


24.3 


0.0 


13.7 


0.0 


S.4 


0.0 


15.1 


2.S 


2.5 


5.5 


Income Eligibility 


0*0 


S.7 


0.0 


S.9 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


12*9 


1.3 


2.5 




Food Stamps 


52,9 


34.3 


38*6 


23. S 


88.9 


59.4 


90.9 


54. S 


48.8 


71.1 


57. 5 


Number in SamPle 


105 


70 


88 


51 




m 


77 


62 


80 


38 


691 



ERIC 



TABLE VI I < 17 

PERCEirrAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE FOR MEANS-TESTED TRANPER PROGRAM 
FOUR MQHTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OF 01 BENEFITS 
(Sy Sex and site) 



STATUS 


ATLAUTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL 
SAMPLE 


Male 


Feinale 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


AFDC Regular 




















Categorical Eligibility 


7,7% 


19^6% 


6.8% 


17<4% 


10.3% 


25-1% 


3-9% 


5-3% 


11,9% 


Ii^come Eligibility 

1 


4<6 


12<3 


3<6 


9<8 


8.5 


19-3 


2-6 


3-1 


7-9 


AFDC-U 




















Categorical Eligibility 


n.a< 


i^-a- 


11.3 


3<1 


17-1 


3-4 


7-8 


4-4 


6.1 


Income Eligibility 


n.a. 


n<a- 


5,4 


0.9 


13-2 


1-9 


4-7 


1-3 


3-^ 


SSI 




















Categorical Eligibility 


9<7 


6<9 


13<1 


10<3 


12-6 


15-0 


12u9 


15-5 


12-1 


Ii^come Eligibility 


1,0 


. 1,8 


3<2 


3<6 


3-9 


7-7 


0-9 


5.3 


3-4 


Food Stamps 


47<5 


42<0 


42<5 


36,3 


57-7 


58-5 


41-8 


28-3 


44,2 


Number in Sample 


196 


2ie 


231 


224 


234 


207 


232 


226 


1758 



Notes n,a- = not applicable 



EMC 



TABI£ VII. 18 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILV TYPE Am SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 



J\T TII^E OF EXHAUSTION OF [Jl BENEFITS 
(Income Includes Imputed Transfer Payments) 
Whites 



Ratio of Incowve 
To Poverty Line 


Male Exhaustee 
Wife Present 




Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
NO Husband Present 


Male 
Non- 
Head 


Female 
Non- 

Sead 


Total 
Sample 


chiia 

Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child No Child 
Under 16 Under 16 


Child No 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Total: Nombeir in Sample 
Percent 


87 
100-0* 


179 
100 


0* 


125 

lOD.O* 


184 

100.0* 


8 

100.0% 


176 

100.0% 


30 
100.0* 


171 

100.0* 


47 
100.0* 


52 
100.0* 


1059 
100.0* 


0.0 - 0.5 


4.6 


8. 


9 


1.6 


4.4 


0.0 


67.6 


0.0 


39.2 


27.7 


17.3 


22.6 


0.5 - 1.0 


33.3 


7. 


3 


5.6 


3.8 


37.5 


8.0 


66.7 


15.8 


6.4 


11. S 


12.2 


1.0 - 1.5 


23.0 


18 


4 


8.8 


13.6 


12.5 


6.8 


23.3 


15.8 


8.5 


9.6 


13.7 


1.5 - 2.0 


17.2 


16. 


2 


29.6 


9.2 


0.0 


7.4 


3.3 


15.2 


12.8 


7.7 


14.0 


2.0 - 3.0 


14.9 


22. 


9 


28.8 


22.8 


50.0 


7.4 


6.7 


8.8 


19.2 


26.9 


17.8 


3.0 - 4.0 


3.5 


15.6 


14.4 


28.8 


0.0 


l.I 


0.0 


2.9 


14.9 


13. S 


11.6 


4.0+ 


3.5 


10.6 


11.2 


17.4 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


2.3 


10.6 


13.5 


8.2 



1 

See Table VII.IO, 



Table VII* 19 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 

AT Tim OF EXHAUSTION OF UI BEUEFITS 
(income Includes Imputed Tiransfeir Payments) 
Negro and Other Races 



Ratio 
to 


of Income 
Poverty Line ^ 


Male Exhaustee 
, Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaust ee 
No Wife present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband P^^esent 


Male 
Hon- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Und^r 16 


«0 Child 
under 16 


. Child 
Under 16 


t^o Child 
Under 16 


Child 
ander 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Total: 


Number in Sample 
Percent 


111 

100.0% 


64 
100.0% 


67 
100.0% 


42 
100.0% 


15 
100.0% 


117 

100,0% 


79 
100.0% 


60 
100.0% 


100.0% 


51 
100.0% 


100.0% 


0,0 - 


0.5 


6.3 


20.3 


1.5 


2.4 


6.7 


72.7 


6.3 


45.0 


25.0 


2.0 


23.5 


0.5 - 


1.0 


48.7 


12.5 


13.4 


4.8 


80.0 


6,0 


5S.7 


16.7 


a. 3 


11.8 


23.3 


1.0 - 


1.5 


20.7 


21.9 


29.9 


16.7 


13.3 


12.0 


34.2 


25.0 


9.7 


21.6 


20.7 




2.0 


7.2 


17.2 


28.4 


16.7 


0.0 


3.4 


2.5 


6.7 


19.4 


11.8 


11.1 


2.0 - 


3.0 


12.6 


14.1 


14.9 


26.2 


0.0 


3.4 


1.3 


S.O 


26.4 


41.2 


13.6 


3.0 - 


4.0 


l.B 


7.8 


10.5 


19.1 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


6,9 


3.9 


4.6 


4.0+ 




2.7 


6.3 


1.5 


14.3 


0.0 


0.9 


o.b 


1.7 


4.2 


7.8 


3.4 



^ See Table Vll,10 



TABLE Vlt,20 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAOSTBE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 

AT TIME OF EXHAUSTION OF UI BENEFITS 
(income Includes Benefits From a Universal NIT) 
Whites 



Ratio o£ Incoine 
to Poverty Line^ 


Male Exhaustee 
wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
I^o \iife Present 


Female Exhausted 
No Husband Present . 


Male 
NOn- 
Head 


Female 

Uon- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


m Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


MO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


'Jotal : 


Numbei? in Sample 
Percent 


87 
I00<0i 


179 
100<0l 


125 

100.01 


184 

100.01 


8 

10D,0l 


176 

100-01 


30 
100,0% 


171 

100,0% 


47 
100*01 


52 
100-0% 


1059 
100,0% 


0,0 


-0,5 


0,0 


0,0 


0<0 


0-0 


0-0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


0-0 


0-5 


- 1,0 


35,6 


12,9 


4.8 


7-1 


, 37-5 


71,0 


64-5 


43-3 


29,8 


25-0 


30-4 


1,0 


" 1,5 


26<4 


20,1 


12,8 


14,1 


12,5 


10,8 


29,0 


26, 3 


14-9 


11-5 


17,7 


1<5 


" 2,0 


17<2 


17,9 


28.8 


10-3 


12-5 


8-0 


0-0 


17-0 


10,6 


9,6 


14,7 


2,0 


- 3,0 


13,8 


22<9 


28,0 


22,8 


37,5 


.- 


6,5 


8,2 


19-2 


26-9 


17-5 


3<0 


- 4-0 


3<5 


15<6 


14-4 


28-3 


0-0 


1-1 


0.0 


2-9 ' 


14,9 


13,5 


11-5 


4,0+ 


3<5 


10,6 


11-2 


17-4 


0-0 


1-7 


0-0 


2-3 


10-6 


13,5 


8,2 



See Table VlI-10 



TABLE VII. 21 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS BY FAMILY TYPE AND SIZE OF INCOME RELATIVE TO POVERTY THRESHOLD 

AT TIME OF EXHAUSTION OP UI BENEFITS 
(Income Includes Benefits From a Universal NIT) 
Hegro and Qfcher Races 



Ratio of Income 
To Poverty Line ^ 


Male Exhaiastee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee ' 
Mo Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 
NOn- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Chile 
Under 16 


Eto ChlM 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Unaer 16 


Child 
Under 16 


Ho Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Total: 


Ntmtber in Sample . 
Percent 


111 

100-0% 


64 
100<0% 


67 
100. 0* 


42 
100. Ot 


15 
100. 0% 


117 

100 <0» 


79 
100.0% 


60 
100. 0% 


72 
100< 0% 


51 
100. Cr% 


678 

100.0% 


0-0 - 


0<S 


0.0 


0<0 


0.0 


0-0 


0<0 


0<0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0<0 


0.5 - 


1.0 


46<9 


29<7 


14.9 


4.8 


80.0 


77,6 


77<2 


55<0 


29<2 


7.8 


45.0 


1.0 - 


1.5 


29<7 


23.4 


29<9 


19,1 


20-0 


12.0 


16,5 


3S<0 


16<7 


29.4 


22. 7 


l.S - 


2.0 


1,2 


18<8 


28.4 


16.7 


0<0 


4<3 


5.1 


S<0 


16<7 


11,8 


11<2 


2.0 - 


3.0 


11.7 


14<1 


14<9 


26.2 


0<0 


4<3 


1.3 


3<3 


27<8 


39<2 


13<4 


3.0 - 


4<0 


1.8 


7,8 


10.5 


19<1 


0<0 


0<9 


0.0 


0<0 


5.6 


3<9 


4<3 


4.0+ 




2<7 


6-3 


1.5 


14<3 


0<0 


0.9 


0.0 


1<7 


4<2 


7.8 


3<4 
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TABLE Vri.22 



PERCENTAGE OF iNCX^ME-ELlGIBIfi EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS PAHTICIPATING IN MERHS-TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS 

FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OF UI BEMEPITS 
(By Family Type) 





^ale Exhaustee 
Wife Present 


Female Exhaust ee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Hale 
Non- 
Head 


Female 

Non- 

Head 


Total 
Sample 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


NO Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


White 
























AFDC and AFDC-U 


25.3% 


0.0% 


0-0% 


0^0% 


0- 0% 


0-0% 


30-d% 


0.0% 


33-3% 


0-0% 


24-4% 


Food Stajnps 


30-0 


6.1 


11.1 


15.2 


50-0 


18-9 


40-0 


9-5 


18-2 


8-3 


17-6 


Negro and Other Races 
























AFDC and AFDOU 


17<6 


0-0 


0<0 


0-0 


50-0 


0-0 


51-7 


33-3 


0-0 


27-2 


33-1 


Food Stamps 


30<1 


28.6 


28.1 


45. 5 


62-5 


16-9 


66-2 


36-1 


36-1 


11-5 


35-5 



TABLE VII* 23 

PERCENTAGE OF INCOME-ELIGIBLE EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS 
PARTICIPATING IN MEANS-TESTED TRANSFER PROGRAMS 
FOUR MONTHS AFTER EXHAUSTION OF UI BENEFITS 

(By Sex and Site) 





ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


TOTAL 
SAMPLE 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 


Male Female 


AFDC and 












AFDC - U 


,16.7% 52.4% 


35*3% 36*4% 


11,1% 38.6% 


36.4% 25.0% 


31.0% 


Food Staini->s 


24.1 4Q.2 


28.0 34,3 


18.8 27.3 


31.2 21.7 


27.6 



oc 



00 



ERIC 



ERIC 



TABLE VII. 24 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXHAUSTERS RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND 
FOOD STAMPS AT TIME OF WAVE II INTERVIEW (AND NOT AT TIME OF WAVE I) , 
BY DATE OF RECEIPT OF FIRST PAYMENT 



Public Assistance 



Food Stamps 



00 



00 



Noveinber 74 
December 74 
January 75 
February 75 



35.8 
24.2 
29.2 
10.8 



26.2 
31,4 
29.8 
12.6 



Number in Sample 



120 



191 



TABLE VII, 25 
PERCENTAGE OF EXHAUSTEE HOUSEHOLDS ELIGIBLE 
FOR AFDC-U AND PERCEN'TAGE RECEIVING AW AFDC-U 
BENEFIT GREATER THAN THEIR UI BENEFIT 
(By Site) 





ATLANTA^ 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


SAMPLE 


Categorical 












Eligibility 


14.9% 


9.9% ^ 


14,5% 


7.2% 


11 . 5 % 


Income Eligibility 


6.3 


5.4 


6.B 


3.3 


6.5 


UI Recipient 












Receiving an AFDC-U 












Benefit Greater Than 












Their UI Benefit 


0.5 


1.1 


4.3 


0.7 


1.6 


Number in Sample 


414 


445 


441 


45B 


17 5B 



w 00 

CD 
UI 



^ CO 



Atlanta, is included in this table for comparison purposes although Georgia does not have an 
AFDC-U Program. 
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APPENDIX A 



STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY 



This appendix provides a formal discussion of methodological 
aspects of the exhaustee study* The appendix is divided into three 
sections. The first reviews the sample design of the survey and offers 
a detailed analysis of site selection criteria* Section 2 analyzes 
the question of potential non-resnonse bias in the survey. Finally, 
Section 3 outlines some of the statistical conventions and techniques 
used in the report* 



1, Sample Design 

This study was designed to test various hypotheses about the 
behavior of Ul recipients who exhausted their benefits. To achieve 
this aim, data were collected at two time periods — immediately 
following exhaustion and four months later. The first interview pro- 
vided baseline data on the exhaustees and their families, including 
data on the pre-UI job, current income, consumption adjustments to 
loss of employment, and the labor force behavior of exhaustees at the 
time of Ul benefit exhaustion. The second interview provided data on 
adjustments made by the exhaustees to the loss of Ul benefits, focusing 
mainly on labor force and consumption adjustments, and on exhaustees'. 
use of transfer payments* At the time this design was conceived it 
was not expected that Ul benefits would be extended beyond the durations 
in force at Wave I. In fact, benefits were extended again between the 
two interviews, which complicates interpretation of the results* However, 
since the exhaustees had at least two months without extended Ul benefits 
available, the new extensions may not have affected behavior very much. 
At any rate, in most cases we can identify the direction of any bias 
resulting from the extensions. 

Given the above design ^ budgetary considerations dictated a 
sample size of about 2,000 exhaustees* It was decided to interview 
these exhaustees in four sites. That number was chosen both to permit 
some degree of generalizability and to provide large enough sample 
sizes in each site so that within-site estimates could be made with 
some degree of accuracy* Assuming that 500 exhaustees were ititerviswed 
per site on the Wave I interview, it was expected that approximately 
15 percent would not complete the Wave II interview, thereby leaving a 
final longitudinal sample size of 425 per site* This number was thought 
to be large enough to provide accurate estimates of exhaustees' 
attributes. For example, one of the most important variables used in 
this study is family income. Given our expected sample sizes and the 
fact that family income has a coefficient of variation of approximately 
*5, our estimates of this variable would be accurate to within + 5 percent 
of the mean value in a site at the 95 percent confidence level. For 
variables expressed as a proportionr the accuracy of our estimates would 
also be within + 5 percent at the 95 percent confidence level* 
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In considering selection of sites, several criteria were examined. 
These included: 



Geography : The sites chosen should provide a broad cross- 
section of the United States from a geographical point of 
view. 

UI Characteristics : The states should have different UI 
policies with respect to eligibility and duration of benefits, 
and should include one site with extended benefits and one 
with uniform duration. 

Welfare Benefits : Welfare benefits should vary from relatively 
high to relatively low levels. 

Industry Mix : The sites should display a broad mix of industries 
overall. 

Demographic Characteristics : The racial composition of the 
labor force should vary widely among sites, with one pre- 
dominantly white site and one composed predominantly of 
Negro and other races. 

Unemployment : The sites should embrace a variety of unemploy- 
ment levels, and one site should have chronic unemployment. 

Size : Operational considerations dictated that the sites be 
sufficiently large to yield enough exhaustees for the selection 
of a sample over a one month period. 

Given these criteria, Atlantai? Georgia? Baltimore, Maryland; 
St, Louis, Missouri; and Seattle, Washington were selected as the first 
choice for survey sites, with Dallas-Fort Worth, New Haven-Bridgeport, 
Chicago and Los Angeles as alternatives. 

The characteristics of the four preferred and the four alter- 
native sites, according to the criteria outlined above, are shown in 
Table A.l. Administrative problems led to uncertainty about gaining 
cooperation in St. Louis. Consequently, we decided to approach the 
alternative site, Chicago, Illinois, which was then substituted for 
St. Louis. The sites finally decided upon were, therefore, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Chicago and Seattle. 

Among the salient characteristics of these sites are the following: 

Atlanta : Low UI durations, low Ul benefits, relatively strong 
labor market, low average AFDC payment.s (no AFDC-U program), relatively 
balanced industrial and demographic mix. 

Baltimore ; Uniform UI duration, high average durations, relatively 
low average UI benefit level, average labor market, slightly below 
average AFDC and AFDC-U benefit levels, balanced industrial and demo- 
graphic mix. ^ 
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Chicago : Variable UI durations, average UI benefit levels 
(highly variable due to dependents' allowances), relatively strong 
labor market, average AFEX: and AFDC-U benefit levels, balanced 
industrial mix, relatively large population of Negro and other races 
because of offices chosen within the city (see below). 

Seattle ; Extended UI benefits, long average durations, high 
UI benefit levels, weak labor market, high AFDC and AFDC^U benefit 
levels, relatively balanced industrial mix, large white population. 

Since UI offices do not correspond to political or census divisions, 
it was decided for some sites to include suburban offices in the sample 
to increase representation of the SMSA. The sample of exhaustees was there-- 
fore drawn from Baltimore and Towson; Atlanta and Marrietta; and three 
locations in Chicago, namely central city, north and south. Coverage 
in the Seattle UI office extends beyond the city and offered sufficient 
representation for our purposes. 



2 . Uon-Response 

The issue of potential non-response bias is of concern in any 
survey. Even if a sampling frame has been properly selected and a 
sample chosen in a random manner, non- response can cause sample estimates 
to be biased. If we know something about the nature of non-response, 
we can control for such effects and provide narrower confidence intervals 
for overall estimates than would otherwise be possible. In this section 
we analyze the issue of non-response in the exhaustee survey and indicate 
the ways in which our analysis has attempted to take this into account. 
Our principal focus is on Interview non-response, although at the end 
of the section we offer a few comments about item non-response. 

Mon-response could have occurred at two stages in the exhaustee ^ ' " 
study. First, individuals initially contacted atbout the study could 
choose not to appear for their interview at the UI office. This we call 

"Wave I non-response." Second, exhaustees in the Wave I sample might 
not have responded at Wave II, Such a result could have arisen if the 
Wave I respondent moved out of the area, moved within the arear but 
could not be located, refused the Wave II interview, or was not at 
home after repeated contacts. All of these are termed "Wave II non- 
response." 

We know relatively little about Wave I non-response. What information 
there is comes from the UI records and from the telephone follow-up 
described in Appendix B. Those data provided only basic information on 
the ^ge and sex of the non-respondent, and this information is reported 
in Table A. 2. Two conclusions about the Wave I non-respondents can be 
drawn from the table: compared with the complete Wave I sample, they 
were more likely to be male than female and they tended to be younger 



Illinois has since switched to uniform duration. The individuals 
in our sample, however, h-id variable UI durations. 
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(especially in Seattle). For example, 59 percent of the non-respondents 
were male, as compared with 52 percent in the complete Wave I sample;-^ 
and 24 percent were under age 25, compared with 18 per cent Ain the Wave I 
sample. Because data on non-respondents' race were not collected, it 
is not possible to analyze this discrepancy found in the proportion 
of the sexes in the two groups by their racial characteristics. How- 
ever, the Seattle data (in which the sample is largely white) would 
suggest that among white non--respondents, the sexes were more equally 
represented than among other races. (Itiis finding confirms findings 
mentioned in Part II of this report, where it was reported that among 
whites in the exhaustees sample, there was a greater proportion of 
women than among the long-term unemployed generally.) T^e discrepancy 
by age seems to arise mainly in Seattle. In the other sites the 
age distribution is quite close to that of the Wave I sample. In 
the absence of more detailed data, it is not possible to pursue Wave I 
non-*response further, the main conclusion to be drawn is that Wave I 
non -respondents do seem to differ somewhat from the complete Wave I 
sample, but that overall characteristics of the sample would be changed 
only marginally by their inclusion. 

Considerably more is icnown about Wave II non-response, because 
we can use the Wave I interview as a source of information on this 
point. Tables A. 3 and A. 4 report this data. Wave II non-response 
was more heavily concentrated among males thsun females^, and among 
single individuals than anrang husband-wife families. Within the 
family type cells, non -respondents seem similar to respondents (compare 
Table A. 3 and A. 4 with Table II. 1 and II. 2). What discrepancies there 
are seem to relate primarily to the variability inherent in the small 
cell sizes. 

It is unfortunate that so much more is known about Wave II non- 
response than about Wave I non-response since it is easier to control 
for the former in our analysis. For example, some tables csun be run 
over the entire Wave I sample (as was the procedure in most of Part Ii) , 
or data ^can be computed for both the Wave I and the Wave II sample 
and comparisons made between the two. The latter type of calculation 
was done extensively in preparing the final report and no major disparities 
were found. Finally, most of the results in this report were presented by 
family types and separately by race. Since respondents and non -respondents 



This implied that, if all respondents had been contacted, the 
sample would have been 54 percent male instead of the 52 percent 
reported. 

2 

Hie figures imply the following rates of non-response by sex 
and race: 



White 



Megro and other races 



Male 
Female 



18.5 
11.8 



20.9 
10.2 



1 
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at Wave II £ire similar within family types, this procedure permits reason- 
ably unbiased estimates within cells. Because the number of Wave II non- 
respondents is reasonably small, it is doubtful that a re-wei<^hting of 
cell means would produce greatly different overall results- 

Non-response to specific data items in the interviews was small 
and its occurrence was relatively random. Various sample sizes in the 
report are indicative of such missing data problems since those cases 
with missing data were generally omitted. The most significant number 
of missing items occurred in the financial assets data, as is typically 
the case. For soma of these items as many as 10-15 percent of respondents 
refused. A standard practice in studies of such asset data has been 
to impute missing value;; by regression techniques. That procedure was 
followed and is reflected in the data on assets reported in part VI; 
otherwise, missing data were not imputed. 



3 . Statistical Conventions and Techniques 

In this section we outline some of the statistical techniques and 
conventions us^d in the report. Because the report emphasizes data 
construction and descriptive tabular presentation, and because the 
specification of behavioral models and the related use of complex statistical 
procedures has generally been avoided, our treatment will be relatively 
brief. Four topics will be discussed explicitly here; (1) Table 
Formats; (2) Statistical Significance; (3) Pooling of Data; and 
(4) Use of Regression Techniques, other statistical issues are analyzed 
in the text of the report as they arise. 



Table Formats 

Any tabular method of presentation has two shortcomings. First, 
tabular categories must be specified by the analyst and these may not 
be the categories of interest to other readers; and, second, two-way 
tables by their very nature obscure the effects of vaCtriation in third 
factors. This latter objection will be considered in our discussion 
of pooling of data and regression analysis. In this section the issue 
of choice of categories will be examined. 

Three formats for tabular categories are used throughout the 
report; 

A. By Sex and Family Type 

B. By Sex and Age 

C. By Sex and Site 

In addition, many tables are reported separately by race. These 
categories are chosen for several reasons. First, such categories permit 
some control over behavioral differences among individuals. Different 
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types of families respond differently in their consumption behavior 
and in their labor force activity; age and sex are known to be an 
important determinant of earnings levels and of unemployment experiencesi 
and differing UI and labor market characteristics may cause individuals 
to behave differently across the survey sites. 

A second, related, reason for our choice of these categories 
concerns the generalizability of the survey results. To the extent 
that differences between the exhaustee sample and other populations of 
exhaustees can be measured and controlled for, it may be possible to 
reweight the present results to obtain more reliable population estimates. 
This argument is most important for the sample's racial composition 
which, because of the urban nature of the sites, over-represents black 
exhaustees. By reporting results separately by race this over-repre sen tac- 
tion can be taken into account- 

Finally, the categories chosen reflect the various policy interests 
of the study. A major focus of the study is family income and eligibility 
for transfer programs. This requires a focus on families of various 
types. Other aspects of the study concern labor force activities of 
exhaustees in various age groups, which necessitates reporting results 
by age. Similarly, if we are to make policy statements about differing 

UI and labor market conditions, site categories must be used. 

Within these broad categorical groups, care was taken to ensure 
that specific categories conformed to standard usage. For that purpose 
age, sex and race posed no problems. For family types, however, usage 
is not uniform among studies and it was necessary to devise a standard 
categorisation. The breakdown by the sex of the exhaustee seemed a 
natural one to make. Among exhaustees who reported that they were head 
of household, a further division was made between exhaustees with and 
exhaustees without spouses. This reflected both the belief (which was 
well supported by the data) that exhaustees with spouses were likely to 
have greater access to other income than those without spouses and the 
fact that eligibility rules for various transfer programs often are 
different, depending on marital status. The further disaggregation 
of exhaustee heads of household into those with and without children 
under 16 was motivated by similar considerations. 

Approximately 12 percent of the exhaustee sample reported that 
they were not heads of households. This group was approximately evenly 
divided between males and females, and represented a bread spectrum of 

ages. These individuals represented grown children living with their 
parents, older individuals living with relatives, or simply unrelated 
individuals living in a household in which they considered some other 
adult the head. The group is therefore very heterogeneous and consid- 
erable care should be taken in drawing inferences about it. 

Following these considerations, 10 family types were used: 

1. Male exhaustee, head of household, spouse present, with 
child less than 16* 
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2. Male exhaustee, head of household, spouse present, no child 
less than 16. 

3. Female exhaustee, head of hou^iiehold, spouse present, with 
child less than 16. 

4. Female exhaustee, head of household, spouse present, no child 
less than 16. 

5. Male exhaustee, head of housenold, no spouse present, with 
child less than 16. 

6. Male exhaustee, head of household, no spouse present, no 
child less than 16. 

7. Female exhaustee, head of household, no spouse present, with 
child less than 16. 

8. Female exhaustee, head of household, no spouse present, no 
child .less than 16. 

9. Male exhaustee, not head of household. 
10. Female exhaustee, not head of household. 

For numerical categories ''natural" breaks (e.g., by $50 intervals) 
have generally been used. For some constructed data it is frequently the 
case that computer calculations ' ave been made to 8 decimal places. 
Rather than showing such figures in tabular categories, overlapping 
categories have been used with the convention that if individuals fall 
precisely on the overlap (this should seldom, if ever, happen), they 
are included in the lower category. For example, the ratios of exhaustee 
incomes to the poverty line have been computed to 3 decimal palces. 
Rather than show these categories as 0 - .50000000, .50000001 - 1.00000000, 
l.OQOOOOOl - 1.50000000, and so forth, we have recorded them as 0 - .5, 
.5 - 1.0, 1.0 1.5, etc., with the convention that individuals with 
ratios precisely of .5, 1.0, 1.5, etc. are included in the lower category. 

Percentages shown generally sum to 100% and that figure "is shown 
together with the sample size. If the "100%" label is not shown (as, 
for example, in Table V.8 which shows the cumulative percent reemployed 
at Wave II), percentages are not intended -to sum to 100%. In some cases 
table entries may not sum exactly to totals shown because of rounding. 

Although the categories (^escribed here and employed throughout the 
text were believed to be the most useful ones, the tabular data provided 
by no means exhaust the capabilities of the data set. Availability of 
high speed data processing equipment and efficient analytical programs 
would permit the investigation of any other categorization that might 
be of analytical interest. 
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statistical Significance 

In comparing any two subsamples one naturally asks whether differences 
observed within the sample are large enough to support an assertion that 
such differences exist in the population as a whole. At many places 
within this report, statements indicating statistical significance have 
been omitted when they were considered to be inappropriate or when they 
would have unduly complicated table formats because of the large number 
of two-way comparisons that might be made. Two types of comparisons 
that readers may find useful are comparisons of sample means between two 
groups and comparison of sample percentages between two groups, For 
making comparisons of the first type it is necessary to know the 
standard deviation ( a ) of the characteristic in the population.^ Table 
A, 5 records differences (as a multiple of a ) that are statistically 
significant at the .05 level for various sample sizes. For example, 
suppose the mean weekly income" estVdf.ted for two subgroups differed 
by $50 and that we wish to know whether that difference is statistically 
significant. Assume each subgroup has 100 observations and that the 
standard deviation in weekly income is $80, Table A, 5 records the fact 
that any difference larger than $22.1 C= *277 x $80) will be statistically 
significant at the .05 level. Hence the $50 difference observed is 
statistically significant. Standard deviations are often given in the 
text so that this kind of comparison can be made. 

A particular instance of the kind of test outlined above arises 
if we consider sample proportions. In this case the standard deviation 
of a binary characteristic (that is a characteristic that either an 
individual does or does not possess) in the population is a simple 
function of the percent of individuals in the population having that 
characteristic* Consequently, the values for <7 needed in Table A. 5 
can be directly supplied in this case. Three such examples are 
presented in Tables A. 6 - A. 8 for population percentages equal to 10% 
(or 90%), 25% Cor 75%), and 50%, respectively. As an example of applying 
these tables, suppose it were known that some characteristic occurred 
with an incidence of 25% in the population (so that Table A. 7 is the 
appropriate one to use)^* Suppose also that in two subsamples (each 
of size 100) the incidence of this characteristic v;as 15% and 30%, 
respectively. Table A.7 reports that, for these sample sizes, any 



If the population standard deviation is unknown (as is generally 
the case) an estimate of it must be used, in that case the "t" distribution 
rather than the normal distribution is the appropriate one to use. For 
sample sizes larger than about 30 this distinction is unimportant and 
the entries in Table C.l are approximately correct for use with the 
sample standard deviationCs) . 

2 

As described in the previous footnote, if the population pro- 
portion is not known, it must be estimated from the sample, and the "t" 
distribution must be used. In most applications this procedure will 
not differ from that outlined above. 
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difference larger than 12.0% will be statistically significamt at the 
.05 level. Consequently, the 15% difference recorded for the sub-* 
samples is statistically significant. Tables A. 6 - A. 8 can be used 
in this way to make many pairwise comparisons from the tables reported 
in the text. 



Pooling of Data 

It is always necessary to pool data in some way for purposes of 
analysis. Otherwise, one must adopt the position that "every individual 
is different" and possibilities for scientific generalization vanish. 
Pooling of data does pose two problems of analysis, however. First, 
extrapolations based on simple tabular data will be biased if characteristics 
not controlled for in the table differ between the particular sample and 
the population from which it was drawn. This issue is discussed in the 
present section. We conclude that, in general, regression analysis 
offers a means of avoiding or at least reducing such biases due to pooling. 
Our second problem, however, is that regression analysis is also sub** 
ject to pooling biases. This issue is discussed in the following section. 

Most of the data presented in this report have been categorized in 
several different ways. Presentation by family type, age, sex and 
race has predominated, following standard procedures in other analyses 
of this type. To the extent that differences between the exhaustee 
sample and the entire population of exhaustees are known, generalization 
to that population is simply a matter of reweighing. The most important 
aspect of such a reweighing involves the ' :cial composition of the 
sample, which is known to over-*represent races other than white. In 
many ways the white exhaustee sample may be the more appropriate base 
for national generalization. 

Two important **other" factors might also be identified as possibly 
interfering with such a procedure of generalization. First, the sample 
is not a national one, but is clustered in four cities. While we believe 
exhaustees in these cities are representative of exhaustees generally 
(see the discussion in the first part of this Appendix) there is 
obviously no guarantee that this is indeed the case. Consequently, 
although we have frequently pooled data from the four sites in the belief 
that this procedure would indicate reasonably general results, we have 
also provided data by site for most of the major issues being investigated. 
From these data other analysts can construct their own generalizations, 
based on what they believe to be a proper reweighing across sites. 

The second other factor (not related to site differences) that 
should be explicitly mentioned is differences in ui durations among 
individuals in the san^le. To the extent that these differences parallel 
those for the population of exhaustees as a whole, they pose no 
difficulties of analysis. One can report results for all exhaustees 
and have unbiased estimates of population values. If durations do differ 
between the sample and the population of exhaustees, regres:slon techniques 
permit such differences to be held constant for purposes of analyis. 
For those questions in which duration seemed a crucial determinant of 
behavior (principally labor msurket and consumption behavior) , this 
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procedure was followed. The high variance in duration among individuals 
in the sample aided in this estimation by permitting reasonably precise 
estimates of the effect of duration. 



Regression Techniques 

As the above discussion indicates, regression techniques permit 
the analyst to avoid possible biases raised by the presence of un^ 
controlled "other" factors in tabular analysis. Such techniques 
have been widely used in this report when it was thought that such ' 
confounding influences were significant. Rather than reporting these 
regression runs directly, however, tabular data based on them have been 
calculated in the belief that these may be more readily understood 
than would be the raw^i::egression coefficients. In this section we describe 
this procedure of "adjusting results by regression" and then investigate 
a few additional theoretical issues related to the regression techniques 
employed. 

Suppose that 

where Y is some "dependent" variable of interest; K-^ is an independent 
influence on Y which we wish to investigate? is a variable which, 
while it influences Y, is not of direct concern; and At is a 'stochastic 
variable' (which represents purely random factors which are uncorrelated 
with the X variables and average out to zero across the pooulaj^on). 
If regression estimates of j3^f and fi^ are denoted by and 

(3^, respectively, then we know that 



^ = 4 + ^1 ^1 + 4 ^2 (2) 



where the "bar" notation denotes sample means. The predicted value 
of Y when changes from its mean to some new value Csay, X, + 0 ) 
can be calculated as 



Predicted Y 



= + ^j^(X + 0 ) + ^2 = Y + i^j^O C3) 



In this way it is possible to show the relationship between Y and one 
variable, such as K^f keeping other variables/ such as constant. 
The technique is particularly useful when represents a set of dummy 
variables which categorize a particular variable of interest such as 
age or family type. For example, suppose is a dummy variable which 

lc)8 
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takes the value 1 if an individual is male and 0 if the individual is 
female. Suppose also that Y is a measure of weekly earnings and that 

represents age. Simply reporting y for males and females might 
tend to obscure the relationship Y and age would lead to inaccurate 
inferences about differences related to sex. By using an equation 
of the form (1) it is possible to compute "adjusted means" of the 
form 

~ ^ AA A_ AAA_ 

Vies = ^0 ^1 ^S = ^0 ^1 ^2^2 

^Fen,ales = , = | (O) = ^ ^x^ 



These control for differences in age that might obscure male-female 
comparisons . 

Regression techniques are not, however, without their own pitfalls. 
Three which might be mentioned are biases introduce.^ by specification 
error, biases introduced by inadequate statistical procedures, and 
biases introduced by pooling of data. While it is not possible to 
discuss each of these biases in detail here^, it is possible to make 
a few comments on each. 

Specification error arises when a relevant variable (say, X ) is 
oiftitted from a regression equation. If that variable is correlated with 
other variables in the equation, biased estimates of the effect of 
will result. (indeed, the problems associated with tabular presentation — 
for example, the ommission in a two-way table of some other, third 
variable which is relevant — are simply a special case of the more 
general problem known as specification error.) .To avoid this problem, 
fairly detailed regression specifications were used throughout this 
report. That is, of course, no guarantee that every relevant factor 
has been included or that correct functional forms were used, but the 
procedures employed should at least reduce possible biases to relatively 
small magnitudes. 

Only ordinary least squares regressions were employed in the report. 
The decision to proceed in this way was based on time and cost factors 
and on the ultimately descriptive nature of the report. Two important 
instances in which the application of such techniques may not be strictly 
appropriate are where the dependent variable is limited (say to 0 or 1) 
and where some of the X's may be correlated with the regression error 
term (say, because of simultaneous equations relationships or because 
of errors in the measurment of X) . Whilq techniques (such as probit 
analysis or two-stage least squares) exist for dealing with each of these 



For a detailed treatment of statistical issues associated with 
ordinary least squares regressions, see J. Johnston, Econometric Methods , 
2nd Edition, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1972, especially Chapter 5. 
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problems, they have not been employed here. Warnings to this effect 
are noted in the text of the report. It is, of course, entirely 
possible (given sufficient resources) to use more sophisticated tech-- 
niques to examine the exhaustee data, whether there would be sub- 
stantial payoff to this remains an open question. 

Finally, use of regression techniques may lead to pooling biases. 
If groups characterized by different response functions (such as 
equation (1)) are pooled for purposes of analysis, the resulting 
regression coefficients will be some average of the underlying co- 
efficients. Estimates based on such coefficients may be biased if 
this factor is not carefully controlled for in making predictions. 
Although it is never possible to test for all such pooling effects in 
regression analysis, several tests of such effects were calculated 
in preparing this final report. The results of these were generally 
statistically insignificant, thereby indicating that the sample could 
be pooled for regression purposes.^ 



The most extensive such tests were conducted for regression on 
reemployment with particular emphasis centering on whether the results 
could be pooled across sites. A typical F test calculated for such 
site interactions was 1.40 with (81,1318) degrees of freedom. While 
this number is (just barely) significant at the .05 level, it was 
possible to control for such site differences by using dummy variables 
for the sites. The results of such dummy variable regressions are 
reported in Table V.7. 
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TABLE fl.l 
CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERVIEW SITES 



Racial Per Capita P\ibXlc Asst^. 











Contpos i t i on 






Income 




Recipients 




[IriemDlov— 






o f site 


Tn^iiv ^ [ 1 rt^mn lo VP 










Site 


iQGiit Ra t© 






Popu I at ion 




rl VB X. a? ^ 




m L. Jl- J.. 9 I- A. ^ 9 


Popu I at ion 




I xrSx^ (It/ 






\ 4 f IVU!? ctlluS t 






H^iiK. among &n&n.9 


WL \Ji xri.ogjfctm 




SaXtlmore 




Manufacturing 


24.2 


White 480 


39.9 


3.52 


Total Dollars 


Low Ui Benefits 


7.2 






Wholesale & Retail 




Megro 420 






3,856 


High average 








Trade 


21.9 


Other 6 






Percentage of 


duration 








service 


16.7 








Nat'l. Avg. 


Dependent's 








Transportation 










105 


J^llowance 








Public Utilities 


7.1 








Rank 46 










Contract Construc- 




















tion 


5.4 


















Finance, insurance^ 




















& Real Estate 


5.4 


















Government 


19.2 












/ 


New Haveri- 


Not 


Not Available 




White 251 


Not Available 


wot 


Total DolZars 


High UI Benefits 


^.8 


Bridgeport 


AvaiX^ 






Negro 49 




Avail- 


4,306 


High average 






able 






Other 2 




able 


Percentage of 


duration 


















Nat'l. Avg. 


Dependent ' s 


















117 


Allowance 


















Rank 18 







Total Dollars Low Benefits 6.1 

3,993 Low Av. Duration 

Percentage of No Dependent's 
Nat'l. Avg. Allowance 
108 
Rank 40 



Government 15.6 



Atlanta 3.2 Manufacturing 19.8 White 241 26.5 3.36 

Wholesale & Retail Ne9ro 255 

Trade 27.4 Other 1 

service 15.2 
Transportation & 

Public UUlities 9.7 
Contract Constrvic-' 

tion 5.2 
Finance, insurance 

& Real Estate 7. 3 



TABLE A.l {OontinQed) 



Dallas-' 
Fort Worth 



3 . 6 Manuf actur ing 32-0 
Wholesale I^tail 

Trade 23 >1 

Service 15 > 4 

Transpoj^tation fi 

Public Utilities 5-£t 
Contract Construc- 
tion 4 - 2 
Financef Insurance 
& Real Estate 4>7 
Government 13,2 



White 313 
Negro 78 
Othei: 3 



24>1 



3-32 



Total Dollars 

3,520 
Percentage of 
Kat'l-Avg. 95 

Rank 02 



Lovf Benefits 
liov Av> Duration 
Ho Dependent's 
Allowance 



4>0 



St- Louis 



5-4 Manufacturing 30-5 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade 21.3 
Service 16-0 
Transportation 

Public Utilities 7.5 
Contract Construe" 

tion 4 - 5 

Finance r Insurance ^ 

and Real ': tate 5-2 
Government 13.0 



White 365 
Negro 254 
Other 3 



34.9 



3. 81 



Total Dollars 

3,030 
Percentage of 
Kat*l Avg. 
108 
Rank 42 



Low Benefits 
Medium Dura- 
tion 
No Dependent's 
Allowance 



7.2 



to 

to 



Chicago 



3\ 



Mani^acturing 31.4 

Wholesale s Retail 
Trade 22.5 

Service 16,9 

Transportation and 
public Utilities 6.9 

Contract Construc- 
tion 4.0 

Finance r I ns urance 

Real Estdte 6.1 

GCvernment 12.1 



White 2,208 
Negro 1^103 
Other 57 



36.6 



3.60 



Total Dollars 

4,678 
Percentage of 
Wat'l.Avg. 127 
Ran3t 8 



Lov Benefits 
Low Duration 
Dependent's 
Allowance 



6.2 



Seattle 
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9.5 Manufacturing 24.9 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 22 . 5 

Service 15.8 
Transportation & 

PubUc Utilities 7.5 
Contract Construc- 
tion 4.8 
Finance^ Insurancer 

£r Real Estate 6.8 
Government 11,9 



White 516 
Negro 38 
Other 30 



61.0 



4.18 



Total Dollars 

4,463 
Percentage of 
Kat*l Avg. 121 

Hank 12 



High Benefits 
High Duration 
No Dependent's 

Allowance 

ExteniSed 
Benefits 



5.1 



TABLE A<I (continued 



Los An?Gl39 
Lon? Be^h 



5<8 Hanufacttirlng 28<2 White 2,503 

Wholesale & Retail Megro 523 

Trade 22 < 3 Other 149 

Service 18*9 

Transportation & 
Public Utilities 6<0 

Contract Construc- 
tion 3,8 

Finance r Insurance r 
£ Beal Estate 5.9 

Government ' 14*5 



54,2 



3<66 Total Dollars High Benefits - 

4r728 Medium Average 
Percentage of Duration 

Nat*l i^vg, 128 (to Dependent's 
Bank 7 Allowance 



11<6 



^3 

CO 



TABLE h,2 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBOTION OF WJlVE I MOK-£1ESPONDENTS BY ftGE, SEK AMD SlTE 



to 



Non- Re sponden ts 




Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Chicago^ 


Seattle 


Total: 


Nmnber in Sample 
Percent 




207 
100<0% 


266 
100,0% 


244 
100,0% 


2X4 
100,0% 


sex 


Male 




59*8 


61,0 


62,3 


52,4 




Female 




40.2 


39,0 


37,7 


47*6 


Age 


Under 25 




24<7 


11,8 


26,2 


34,3 








12,4 


27,2 


21,3 


28,6 




35-44 




23,2 


24,4 


16,4 


7,1 




4G-54 




17,0 


1S,1 


18,9 


15,7 




55-64 




14,9 


9,4 


4,1 


10*5 




65-OvBr 




5,7 


9,1 


3,3 


2,4 




Cotild not be 
Ascertained 




2,1 


0,0 


9,8 


1,4 



In Seattle, Atlanta, and Baltimore, information on fiex and age vf&s available from a combination of UI files and telephone 
contacts. Since Chicago ui records show only the first initial of the claimant, characteristics were obtained by telephone 
contacts with 50 percent of the non- respondents. 
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TJlBLB a. 3 

CHARftCTERlSTrCS OF ItlDlVlDOALS PRESENT AT WAVE I, ABSENT AT WAVE 11 

Whites 



Cha ract eristics 


Male 
Wife 


Exhaustee 
Preser)t 


Female Exhaustee 
Husbarid Presorit 


Male Exhaustee 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husbarid Present 


Male 


Female 




Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


■ Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Child 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


Kop- 
Kead 


Non~ 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Mean Exhau^tee Age 


36.7 


53-7 


36-2 


51.8 


45-0 


37-5 


39.0 


51.9 


30.4 


44-2 


43.9 


Mean Spouse Age 


33.6 


50.2 


38.6 


54-8 












16.6 


45.7 


Mean Children 


1-9 




1-8 




1-8 




1-3 






0-3 


0-4 


Mean Number of Mults other 
than Exhaustee or Spouse 


0-1 


0-3 


0-2 


0-1 




0-2 




0-X 


1.9 


1-4 


0-3 


Mean Family siae 


4-1 


2-3 




2-1 


2-8 


1-2 


2-3 


1-1 


2-9 


3.1 


2.3 


Mean Exhausted Education (years) 


11-5 


12-0 


11-3 


11-0 


9.2 


12-3 


10-8 


10-7 


9-4 


10.8 


11-4 


Mean Educfition of Spouse (years) 


lX-9 


11-1 


11-9 r 


10-8 














11-4 


Percentage with Gbod or 
Excellent Health 


88-2 


87-5 


82.4 


80-0 


100-0 


85-4 


75-0 


90-4 


62-5 


75.0 


84. 2 


Percentage LLroited in iUnility to 
Perform Certain Kinds of Work 




12-5 


17-6 


15-0 




20-8 




9-5 






12-0 


Hmnber iU^ent at wave II 


17 


32 


17 


20 


5 


48 


4 


21 


8 


12 


164 


Original Cell Size 


105 


203 


138 


199 


12 


222 


34^ 


191 


53 


63 


1220 


Percent Lost from Wave I to 
Wave 11 > 


16-2 


15-8 


12-3 


10-1 


41-7 


21-6 


. 11.8 


11-0 


15-1 


19-0 


15-1 



TABLE A. 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF INOIVIDOALS PRESENT AT WAVE I, ABSENT AT WAV^ II 

Megro and Other Races 



Character! s tics 


Male 
Wife 


Sxhaustec 
Present 


Female Exhaustee 
Husband Present 


Male Exhaustive 
No Wife Present 


Female Exhaustee 
No Husband Present 


Male 


Female 






Chi. Id 
Under 16 


No Child 
Under 16 


tmder 16 


rvO CnlJ-d 

under 16 


Under 16 


WO cnijja 
Under 16 


Under 16 


Un(3er 16 


NOn- 
Head 


Non- 
Head 


Total 
Sample 


Mean Exhausted Age 




47-5 


35.0 


34.2 


30.4 


33*2 


30*7 


34.1 


31.6 


40.6 


37.6 


Mean Spouse Age 


31-1 




33.3 


40.8 












26.6 


35.6 


Mean children 


2>8 




1.8 




1.3 




1.3 






0.3 


1.0 


Mean Mtimber of Adults other 
than Exhaustee or Spousf^ 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 




0.1 


0.1 


0.5 




1.8 


0.6 


0.3 


Mean Family Size 


4>3 


2.3 


4.3 


2.0 


2.4 


1.1 


2.8 


1.0 


2.8 


2.5 


3.0 


Mean Exhausted Education (years) 


10-7 




12.5 


11.5 


12.4 


11.1 


12.2 


10.8 


11.3 


11.8 


10.5 


Mea^i Education of Spouse (years) 


11.1 


9.6 


11.5 


11.0 














10.7 


Percentage with Good or 
Excellent Elealth 


79.2 


63.6 


100.0 


50.0 


85.7 


79.4 


100.0 


63.6 


88.2 


100.0 


80.1 


Percentage Limited in Ability to 
Perform Certain Kinds of Work 


16-7 


9.1 






14.1 


17.6 




18.2 


5.9 




11.9 


Mumber Absent at Wave II 


24 


11 


4 


4 


7 


34 


6 


11 


17 


8 


126 


Original Cell size 


126 


64 


70 


44 


21 


147 


84 


70 


86 


57 


769 


Percent Lost from wave I to 
Wave II 


19.0 


17.2 


5.7 


9.1 


33.3 


23.1 


7.1 


15.7 


19. e 


14.0 


16.4 



TABLE A. 5 

DIFFERENCES IKf SAMPLE MEANS WHICH ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT 
THE .05 LEVEL# EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF THE POPULATION STANDARD DEVIATION (a ) 



Sample Size IX 



10 



25 



50 



Sample Sise I 
75 100 



125 



150 



175 



200 



CO 

o 



10 
25 
50 
75 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 



+0.877(r 

+0,733(r +0,554(r 

+p,679<r +0^ IKOtr +0,392(r 

+0,660(r +0,453(r +0,358ir +0.320(r 

+0,650(r +0,438ir +0,339ir +0,299(r +0,277(r 

+0,644(r +0,429(r +0.328(r +0,286(r +0,:!63(r +0 , 248 a 

+0,640ir +0.423(r 40,320(r ' '+0,277(r +0,253ir +0,237(r +0,226(r 

+0,637(r +0,4l9(r +0,314(r +0,270(r +0.246ir +0,229ir +0,2l8ir +0,209ir 

+0,635(r +0,4l6ir J^O,3lOir +0,265(r +0,240 a +0,223ir +0,211(r +0,202 a +0,196^ 

+0,620(r +0,393(r +0,277ir +0,226ir +0,196ir +0,175ir +0,160(r +0,148(r +0,l39ir 



TABLE A. 6 

DIFFERENCES IN SAMPLE PERCENTAGES WHICH ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT 
THE -05 LEVEL IF POPULATION PERCENTAGE IS 10 OR 90 



O 











Sample Size I 










Sample Size 11 


10 


25 


50 


75 


100 


125 


150 


175 


200 


10 


+26. 3% 


















25 


+2^.0% 


+16.6% 


















TiU .'tis 


Ti*± . 
















f D 


jh 19 . 8 % 


jrl J . b% 


+10. /% 


+9 . 6% 












^ 100 


+19. 5% 


+13.1% 


+10.2% 


+9.0% 


+8.3% 






























^ 125 


+19.3% 


+12. 9% 


+ 9.8% 


+8. 6% 


+7.9% 


+7.4% 








150 


+19.2% 


+12.7% 


+ 9.6% 


+8.3% 


+7.6% 


+7.1% 


+6.8% 






175 


+19.1% 


+12.6% 


jh 9.4% 


+8. 1% 


+7.4% 


i6.9% 


+6.5% 


+6.3% 




200 


il9 . 0% 


+^12.5% 


+ 9.3% 


+8.0% 


+7.2% 


+6.7% 


+6.3% 


+6.1% 


+5. 9% 




+18.6% 


+11.8% 


+ 8. 3% 


+6.8% 


+5.9% 


i5.3% 


+4.8% 


+4.4% 


+4.2% 























TABUS A. 7 

DIFFERENCES IN SAMPLE PERCENTAGES WHICH ARE STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT AT 
THE .05 USVEL IF POPULATION PERCENTAGE IS 25 PERCENT OR 75 PERCENT 











Sample 


Size I 










Sample Size II 


10 


25 


50 


75 


100 


125 


150 


175 


200 


10 


+40.0% 


















25 


+31.7% 


+24.0% 
















50 


+29.4% 


+20.8% 


+17 . 0% 














to 75 


+28 . 6% 


+19.6% 


+15 . 5% 


+13.9% 


































+28 . 1% 


+19.0% 


+14.7% 


+12.9% 


+12.0% 










125 


+27.9% 


+18.6% 


+14.2% 


+12 . 4% 


+11.4% 


^+10.7% 








150 


+27.7% 


+18.3% 


+13.9% 


+12 . 0% 


+11.0% 


+io.3% 


+9.8% 






175 


+27 . 6% 


+18 . 1% 


+13.6% 


+11.7% 


+10.7% 


+ 9.9% 


+9.4% 


+9.1% 




200 


+27.5% 


+18.0% 


+13.4% 


+11.5% 


+10.4% 


+ 9.7% 


+9.1% 


+8.7% 


+8.5% 


oo 


+26.8% 


+17.0% 


+12 . 0% 


+ 9.8% 


+ 8.5% 


+ 7.6% 


+6.9% 


+6.4% 


+6.0% 



i 



TABLE A- 8 

DIFFERENCES IN SAMPLE PERCENTAGES WHICH ARE STATISTICALLY 
SIGNIFICANT AT THE -05 LEVEL IF THE POPULATION PERCEi;JTAGE IS 50 PERCENT 



Sample Size II 


10 


25 


50 


Sample 
75 


size ^ 
100 


125 


150 


175 


200 






10 


+43-9% 






















25 


+36-7% 


+27-7% 
















w 
o 
oo 




50 


+33 - 9% 






















+24 - 0% 


±19-6% 
















o 




+33- 0% 






















75 


+22-7% 


+17-9% 


+16 - 0% 
















100 


+32-5% 


+21-9% 


+17 - 0% 


+15-0% 


+13-9% 














125 


+^32-2% 


+21 - 5% 


+16-4% 


+14 - 3% 


+13-1% 


+12-4% 












150 


+32-0% 


+21-2% 


+16-0% 


+13-9% 


+12-6% 


+11- 9% 


+11-3% 










175 


+31 - 8% 


+21 - 0% 


+15-7% 


±13-5% 


+^12-3% 


+11-5% 


+10-9% 


+10-5% 








200 


±31-7% 


+20-8% 


+15- 5% 


+13-3% 


+12-0% 


+11-2% 


+10-6% 


+10-1% 


+ 9-8% . 








+31-0% 


+19 - 6% 


+13-9% 


+11-3% 


±9-8% 


+ 8-8% 


£ 8-0% 


±7-4% 


±7-0% 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE SELECTION AND FIELD PROCEDURES 



This Appendix reviews the most important procedures used to 
carry out the study and provided a summary of the .results of the sampling 
effort in the field, ^ 



A, Sample Selection . 

1* Arrangements with the states. Representatives of Mathematica 
and Upjohn met with State Administrators in the four states to discuss 
the purpose of the study and to gain the cooperation of the local UI 
offices. The discussions focrused on the following specific areas: 

(1) expected volume of exhaustees; 

(2) selection of UI offices within the sites; 

(3) interviewing arrangements in local UI office^; 

(4) procedures for selecting a S5anple* 

The research staff in each state office supplied data showing the 
number of final UI payments in the site area in proportion to the state* 
At that time it appeared probable that in all sites a sufficient sample 
of exhaustees would be available in October, Arrangements were made to 
extend the sampling into mid-November, ' if needed, to assure the selection 
of the required number of exhaustees* 



2* Selecting the sample * The first step was to identify claimant 
who were expected to exhaust their benefits within three weeks (an 
interval needed in order to schedule interviews with them for the week 
in which their benefits would cease) » Because no usable system was 
available in any site for providing such information, special computer 
programs were developed at each site to identify eligible , claimants^ 
This procedure was followed in all sites except Seattle, where the names 



For a discussion of the analytical implications of various 
sample selection decisions and procedures, see Appendix a* 
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were hand-selected daily from a warrant register, our sample of 
exhaustees was drawn from this list. In addition, a printout was 
produced, giving data on all exhaustees, including maximum benefit; 
weekly benefit; date of beginning and end of benefit year; quarterly 
earnings in the base period; and the high quarterly earnings. 

It was estimated that a pool of 1,000 potential exhaustees 
would yield the desired 500 completions per site. The random selection 
of UI exhaustees at each site was performed during the period September 
3oth to November 1st, 



B, Field Procedures 

Site Coordinators were hired for each city and were trained 
for five days in Princeton. Their training included, interview content 
and administration, assignment of interviews, and sampling and office 
procedures to be used in the-^tudy. Each of them was given responsi- 
bility for hiring and training a sf^ff of five interviewers? for main- 
taining daily and weekly reports and contacts with the main office; 
and for preparation of final field reports on interviewing progress 
in their areas. For the Wave il interviews, the number of interviewers 
was increased to ten per site, because of the extra travel time 
involved and the problems of locating respondents in the field. 

For both sets of interviews, interviewers were given three 
days of training on interview content and on appropriate procedures to 
be used, 

1, Wave I activities . Once the potential exhaustees were 
identified from the computer lists i letters were sent out explaining 
briefly the purpose of the survey. Respondents were requested to come 
into the local UI office for the interview at a specific time. These 
appointments were coordinated with the local UI office's reporting 
requirements for filing claims. 

The first interview was conducted in local UI offices and 
took approximately 35 minutes to complete. When, during the first 
week, the pool of potential respondents fell far below expectations, 
procedures for a telephone follow-up were initiated to find out why a 
respondent was unable to keep an appointment and, if appropriate, to 
attempt to reschedule an interview at the local UI office. 

The results of the telephone follow*-up indicated that approximately 
10 percent of the potential exhaustees had returned to work prior to 
exhausting benefits. These individuals were then eliminated from the 
sample. Approximately 10 percent of the exhaustees who failed to keep 
the scheduled appointment were located and interviewed. The remainder 
were not interviewed for a variety of reasons — family illness, lack 
of interest in surveys and lack of transportation. 

The interviewing for Wave I began on September 30th and was 
completed on November 1st, 
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A quality control check was conducted on all completed* inter- 
views prior to. data processing* Quality control procedures included 
checking for consistency; legibility/ acceptable ranges; skip logic/ 
and missing or ambiguous answers* If any problems were detected in 
the process, recontacts were made wii:h the interviewers or respondents 
to clear up the matter* Twenty percent of the completed interviews 
were validated by telephone to confirm that they had actually been 
conducted and completed* A small number of minor discrepancies were 
found and corrected* As Table B,l shows, 69*2 percent of eligible 
respondents were interviewed* 

2, Wave II activities . Information sheets which included 
descriptive information on each Wave I respondent and similar information 
concerning a friend or relative who would know where to contact 
were used to assemble the sample for Wave II* Respondents' names 
were then ordered by date of appointment on the first interview, so that 
they could be reinterviewed at a four-month interval from the first 
contact. This ensured that an equal amount of time had elapsed between 
interviews for all respondents. 

In the second wave, interviews were conducted in the respondents' 
homes. Interviewers were instructed on procedures for contacting re- 
spondents and methods for locating respondents who had moved within the site 
area. Efforts to locate respondents who had moved between Wave I and Wave II 
interviews resulted in the completion of an additional 181 interviews for all 
sites. 

The second wave of interviewing began on February 10th and was 
completed on March 14th- 

Quality control and validation procedures comparable to those 
used^ in Wave I were implemented for completed Wave II interviews* 
Eighty-five percent of those taking the Wave I interview completed the 
Wave II interview- 



C* Results of Field Procedures 

Table B*l traces losses to the sample throughout both waves of 
interviewing- As the table indicates, 2,087 interviews were completed 
using an eligible list of respondents of 3,018, for a 69*2 percent 
completion rate* The bulk of non-completions were individuals not 
responding to the- initial letter inviting them to participate. Out- 
right refusals were a low one percent. By the time of the Wave II 
interviews, a relatively lar,ge number of respondents C113) had moved 
out of the area and we decided not to follow them, due to time limita- 
tions. Other non-responses resulted from respondents not being home, 
deaths, and institutionalization* A discussion of possible bias 
resulting from the various types of non-responses may be found in 
Appendix A, 
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TABLE B-1 
RESULTS OF FIELD SAMPLING 



Location 


Eligible 
Sample 


Completed 
Interviews 


Refused 
Interview 


Could Wot ^ 
Be Contacted 






# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 




WAVE I 




















Atlanta 


700 


(100.0) 


493 


(70.4)* 


4 


(0.6) 


203 


(29.0) 




Baltimore 


779 


(100.0) 


513 


' (65.9) 


11 


(1.4) 


255 


(32.7) 


to 


Chicago 


785 


(100.0) 


541 


(68.9) 


8 


(1.0) 


236 


(30.1) 




Seattle 


754 


(100.0) 


540 


(71.6) 


7 


(0.9) 


207 


(27.5) 






3f 018 


(100.0) 


2,087 


(69.2) 


30 


(1.0) 


901 


(29.8) 




WAVE II 




















Atlanta 


493 


(100.0) 


414 


(84.0) 


23 


(4.7) 


56 


(11.3) 




Baltimore 


513 


(100.0) 


446 


(86.9) 


22 


(4.3) 


45 


( 8.8) 




Chicago 


541 


(100.0) 


442 


(81.7) 


19 


(3.5) 


'80 


(14.8) 




Seattle 


540 


(100.0) 


461 


(85.4) 


21 


(3,9) 


58 


(10.7) 






2f 087 


Cloo.o) 


1,763 


(84.5) 


85 


(4.0) 


239 


(11.5) 



Figure given for WAVE I include persons who never responded to the contact letter. Figures given for 
WAVE II include 105 persons who were not at home after 5 attempts; 12 respondents too hostile at wAVE I to 
follow to WAVE 11; 2 deaths; 7 institutionalized, respondents; and 113 respondents who moved out of area, 
where no attempt was made to follow them. 
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*Percentages are all of Column (i). 



APPENDIX C 
RESEARCH RELATED TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DURATION POLICY ISSUES AND 
THE EXHAUSTION OF BENEFITS^ 



The duration of unemployment insurance, protection is in some 
ways the program's most troublesome problem. All states provide up 
to a maximuin of at least 26 weeks of regular benefits^, in 10 states 
the maximum is higher, ranging from 28 to 39 weeks, m mo3t states, 
the duration of benefits allowed to individual claimants varies on 
the basis of prior employment or earnings. Seven states provide up 
to 26 weeks and one state to 30 weeks uniformly to all eligible claimants. 
These provisions apply at. all times without regard to the level of 
unemployement , In addition, there is a federal/state extended benefits 
program that goes into effect automatically during periods of high 
unemployment, such as that experienced in 1975, At such times, the 
individual durations allowed under regular state provisions are in- 
creased by 50 percent, subject to an overall maximum of 39 weeks. 
Moreover, because this permanent extended benefits program was judged 
to be inadequate to meet the needs of the current recession. Congress 
enacted the Emergency Unemployment Compensation Act of 1974 to operate 
during 1975 and 1976* This temporary program, as amended, further 
supplements the duration of benefits subject to a maximum of 65 weeks 
for all benefits paid. 

The question, whether UI duration is of the proper length, 
must always be approached from two sides. On the one hand, if benefits 
are available for too short a time, too many of the unemployed will 
not have support long enough to look for and regain suitable employment 
without undue financial pressure; and therefore, a major goal of the 
unemployment insurance program will not have been met. On the cither 
hand, if the period of benefits is too long, the incentive to work, 
or to seek work, may be weakened. 



This appendix was prepared 
Mackin of the w.E, Upjohn Institute 

2 

Puerto Rico's maximum is 20 

3 

Extended plus supplemental 
allowed during this period to 2 1/2 
but no more than 65 weeks in all. 



by Saul J, Blaustein and Paul J, 
for Employment Research, 

weeks. 

benefits increase total duration 
times the regular duration provided. 
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In considering the question of duration adequacy, the main 
interest centers on UI exhaustees. Any program of benefits of limited 
durations — which almost all agree Ul must be — will result in some 
claimants using up their entitlement without becoming reemployed* The 
volume and proportion, or rate of claimants who exhaust their regular 
state, benefits will vary inversely with the business cycle (Table C,l)* 
Nationally, the exhaustion rate has been below 20 percent in very good 
years and over 30 percent in recession years* At any point in time, 
the rates vary considerably among states* During 1974, nearly 2 million 
persons, or about 31 percent of all claimants exhausted their regular 
state benefits (Table C*2); among the states that year, exhaustion 
rates varied between about 15 and 54 percent*-^ Differences among the 
states in their industrial composition and economic conditions account 
for some of this variation, but a major factor is the benefit duration 
formula. 



Early Thinking on the UI Duration. Problem 

Originally, un^ployraent insurance provided benefits for rather 
limited periods of unemployment* In 1938, only six states provided a 
maximum duration in excess of 16 weeks* All states except Ohio further 
limited di^ration by allowing a claimamt to draw benefits totaling no 
more than a specified small fraction of his total earnings in a pre- 
ceding base period (variable duration formula)* Very high exhaustion 
rates were common* in 1940, more than half of all UI beneficiaries 
exhausted their benefits* The exhaustion rate dropped to 20 percent 
during the war when unemployment was minimal, and long-term unemployment 
was practically non-existent* 

There were two principal reasons for these severe early limits 
on duration- One was the fear that longer protection would be too 
costly for the economy to bear. The second was the concern that longer 
duration would involve economic risks to the community if unemployed 
workers were protected too long against the necessity of accepting un- 
accustomed work, or work at less than prevailing wages. it was 



New Hampshire's 4 percent rate is due to its unique uniform 
benefit year provision which makes the number of claimants exhausting 
not comparable with data for other states* 

^U*S* Department of Labor. Bureau of Employment Security, 
adequacy of Benefits under Unemployment insurance (a staff report 
prepared for the Committee on Benefit Adequacy of the Federal Advisory 
Council), Washington, D*C*, 1952, p* 22* 

3 

Ibid * , p*23* 

4 

Eveline M* Burns, The American Social Security System , 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, pp. 139-142* 
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expected that, if needed, public work programs would be available to 
employ those whose unemployment continued beyond these modest limits 
of UI protection. 

UI costs, however, turned out to be considerably less than 
had been anticipated, and many states began to liberalise their duration 
provisions. By 1947, a few states paid a maximum duration of 26 weeks. 
By 1952, 61 percent of all covered employment was in states providing 
as long as 26 weeks of benefits (30 weeks in one state). A significant 
number of states~14 by 1952 — provided for uniform duration in place 
of varying duration on the basis of base-peiiod earnings. Thsre were 
also some increases in the fractions of base-year earnings used in 
variable duration formulas. As a result, the average potential duration 
allowed to claimants increased from 13 to 14 weeks in 1941 to more 
than 21 weeks in 1952.^ 

^ It also became clear that the increase in the allowed or 
potential duration of benefits was not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the average number of weeks of benefits actually received. 
With benefit costs continuing to be relatively modest, despite the 
longer duration of protection provided, it seemed possible to set the 
upper limit and other elements of the duration formula so as to assure 
the great majority of recipients enough time to find suitable work 
before their benefits were exhausted. 

The state exhaustion ratio became the chief measure of benefit 
duration adequacy. A high exhaustion rate was evidence that too many 
claimants were not being provided with the time necessa^ to carry them 
over temporary interruptions in their jobs, or to find new jobs best 
fitting their skill levels. In 1950, the national exhaustion rate was 
31 percent, but it was above 40 percent in 12 states. It became 
evident, from analyses of detailed program statistics, that states 
which were the most restrictive in their duration provisions were^ 
the most likely to have the highest exhaustion ratios. The solution 
advanced was further increases in the fraction of base-year , earnings 
used in computing duration or wider adoption of uniform duration formulas. 



The Post-Exhaustion Study 

In this early postwar period, it became evident that the 
statistics generated from program operations were not a sufficient 
basis for evaluating the adequacy of the state duration provisions. 
A number of important questions required answers: To what extent do 



U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
op. cit , p. 23. 

2 

U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Handbook 
of Unemployment Insurance Financial Data , 1971, p. 60. 
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exhaustees eventually gain suitable employment? Do exhaustees tend to 
have a great deal of trouble getting jobs, and are a few more weeks 
of benefits of rather marginal significance for them, not materially 
affecting the degree to which the program was tiding them over between 
jobs? To what extent do exhaustees remain in the labor force mainly 
to collect benefits and then withdraw from the labor force as soon as 
their entitlement is exhausted? The value of lengthening the duration 
of benefits allowed depended on how these questions could be answered. 

The earliest concentrated post -exhaustion research occurred in 
1949-50 when 14 state employment security agencies conducted surveys 
of exhaustees anywhere, depending on the state, from about 4 months 
to as long as a year and a half after benefit exhaustion* They found " 
significant propoirtions employed and unemployed at the time of the 
survey and much smaller proportions jobless and no longer seeking work. 
The studies also obtained limited information on alternative sources 
of support after exhaustion— chiefly income of other family members i 
savings and borrowed money* 

The results of the studies conducted in the 1950s were, 
in general, consistent with the earlier study results. They can be 
summarized as follows: 

Two months after claimants had exhausted their 
benefit rights, all but a relatively small proportion 
of them were working or looking for work; generally, 
fewer than 15 percent had withdrawn from the labor 
market, in most states, between 50 and 65 percent of 
the exhaustees studied were unemployed while 30 to 40 
percent were employed. Four months after exhaustion, 
20 percent or fewer had withdrawn from the labor market* 
Between one-third and one-half of all exhaustees were 
unemployed in most states. However, in Arizona (1957-59), 
North Carolina (1957), and Pennsylvania (1958), the 
proportions still unemployed at this point were 73 per- 
cent, 64 percent, and 68 percent, respectively* In 
most of the other states, about as many were employed 
as unemployed. In states where comparisons were made 
with all claimants, exhaustees, as a group, tended to be 
older, to have lower earnings during the base period, ^ 
and to consist of a somewhat larger proportion of women- 



U.S- department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Experience of Claimants Exhaust in^^enef it Rights—17 Selected States , 
Washington, D,C., 1958- 

U-S* Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Major Findings of 16 State Studies of Claimants Exhausting Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Rights, Washington, D,C-, 1961. 
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Several important limitations of these post -exhaustion studies 
should be noted. Since a mail--survey approach was usedi the question- 
naires had to be quite brief and simple. No questions were asked about 
the financial role of the exhaustee in his household or the economic 
status of that household, information that would have been most important 
in an evaluation of benefit duration provisions. Nor were questions 
asked about the nature of the exhaustee' s job search experience or 
about the kind of employment obtained, if any. Generally, the exhaustees 
were followed for no more than 4 months cifter exhaustion, which ruled 
out any assessment of longer range labor market adjustment, 

Exhaustees During a Recession 

Following the national recessions of 1958 and 1961, the em- 
phasis in exhaustee research changed somewhat* In both periods, insured 
unemployment was very high and large numbers of claimants used up their 
regular benefit rights without becoming reemployed. Exhaustion rates in 
1958 and 1961, nationally, were 31 percent and 30 percent respectively. 
Even states with relatively more liberal duration provisions ran high 
exhaustion rates. In both periods Congress enacted temporary legislation 
providing for extended UI benefits going well beyond the usual 26 week 
maximum duration. While the pressures for these extensions were strong — 
alternative forms of relief for the unemployed were not generally avail- 
able — there was nevertheless considerable resistance to this approach in 
some quarters. There was concern about the effect of longet benefit 
duration on the character of the program and the possibility 
that unemployment insurance, which is based on prior employment and 
paid as a matter of earned righti would become confused with relief 
which is made available on the basis of individual need. Some critics, 
too, doubted the need tor an extension, questioning the degree to which 
UI exhaustees represented persons who were regular members of the 
labor force and, in fact, needed to work. For example, they suspected 
that the large proportions of those vdio would draw the extended benefits 
were youth, married women, pensioners, etc,, implying that these groups 
were not in need of continued unemployment benefits. It was also implied 
that too many exhaustees i generally the same groups, were only tenuously 
attached to the labor force and therefore not really entitled to con- 
sideration, especially under an "insurance" system. 

In response to such doubts, the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation (TEUC) Act of 1961 required extensive research into the 
personal characteristics, family situation, employment background, and 
experience under the Act of claimants drawing the extended benefits. 
In the words of the Senate Finance Committee report; "It is increasingly 
apparent that Congress will find it necessary in the future to consider 
the extension of benefit payments, and pertinent information that is 
gathered in the administration of this act will be nK>st valuable in the 
formulation of any future program of extended duration payments," 



U,S, Congress, Senate, Commitee ofi Finance, Temporary Extended 
Unemployment compensation Act of 1961 , Report NO, 69, 87th Congress, 
1st Session, on H,R, 4806, Washington, d,C,: GPO, 1961, p, 20, 
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TEUC Studies (1961-1962) 



During the IB-month period of the TEUC Program, each state, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Employment Security, conducted four 
surveys, separated by intervals of about 4 months, of the claimants 
who drew extended benefits. The claimants surveyed were sampled, 
from all TEUC claimants filing during the survey periods so that re- 
liable, representative data could be presented for each state as well 
as for the nation. The information was collected by means of a stand- 
ard questionnaire through personal interviews in the local offices of 
the state employment security agencies at the time the claimants filed 
for such benefits. The findings of these surveys represent some of 
the most extensive information ever complied about UI exhaustees*-*- 

Thirteen states (including the 6 largest states plus a selection 
of medium-sised and waller states) ^conducted additional interviews 
of TEUC claimants and regular UI claimants to obtain information con- 
cerning the kinds of financial adjustments they and their families 
made during unemployment and the resources, other than UI benefits, 
available to the household. Such information was considered vital to 
an a'^^essment of the welfare aspects of the extension. The findings 
of these special surveys can be summarised as follows:^ 

An average of about one-third of all households of 
primary earner claimants (both regular UI and TEUC) had 
at least one additional family member employed, of 
course, almost all households of secondary^eamer claimants 
had other employe^ family members. 

Although aid from welfare agencies provided help 
to only a small proportion of the claimants, relatively 
more TEUC (ranging among the states from 7 to 22 per- 
cent) than regular claimant households (4 to 10 per- 
cent) turned to welfare for aid, 

A majority of both regular and TEUC claimants in 
each of the 13 states (ranging from 56 to 85 percent) 
reported one or more specific adjustments to reduced 
income made by themselves or other family members during 



- The U,S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Employment Security 
published more than a dosen reports on' the study under the general title 
The Long-Term Unemployed (BBS Nos, U-207-1 through -7 and BES Nos* U-225-1 
through -6), issued during the years 1962 to 1967, 

2 

Based on Special TEUC Report Ho, 5 , BES No. U-225-5 August, 1966, 
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the 6 months prior to the survey- The adjustments 
included such measures as: economizing on housing 
by moving to cheaper quarters, by moving back to 
the parental home, or by taking in roomers or 
boarders; missing payments on, or dropping insurance; 
postponing payments on medical or dental care; using 
or depleting savings; and falling behind by $50 or 
more on the rent, mortgage, or other credit payments* 
In general where savings were available they tended 
to be used. 



Duration Policy Considerations and Research in the 1960s 



After 1961, the national exhaustion rate fell steadily (see 
Table C-1) reaching a low point of 18 percent in 1966- Interest in 
the adequacy of duration provisions in a recession continued, however. 
There was increasing support for some kind of a permanent standby ex- 
tended duration when unemployment rates exceeded specified levels- As 
part of a comprehensive UI bill which failed to pass in 1966, Congress 
approved an extended benefit program for recession periods to operate 
on both a national and state basis- Such a provision was eventually 
enacted into law as a part of the Employment Security Amendments of 1970- 

The adequacy of state duration provisions in normal periods 
also remained a concern* While by 1965 maximum duration was less 
than 26 weeks in only 3 states and exceeded 26 weeks in 9 states, most 
states remained relatively restrictive in their variable duration 
formulas- Several still based the benefit duration allowed on as little 
as one-quarter of base-year earnings (or 1/2 the weeks employed) , re- 
sulting in large proportions of claimants qualifying for considerably 
fewer than 26 weeks of protection- Analysis of data from the state 
programs showed that states using the more restrictive duration formulas 
tended to have higher proportions eligible for less than 26 weeks of 
benefits and higher exhaustion rates 

At least 10 states completed post-exhaustion studies during 
this period of relatively low unemployment- In general, the results 
of these studies did not appear to be very different from those of the 
previous decade with regard to post-exhaustion experience among different 
age-sex groups or in other respects- Unfortunately, no comprehensive 
suimnary of the results of these studies is available. 



S^e for example, Merrill G- Murray, The Duration of unemploy- 
ment Benefits , Kalamazoo, Michigan: The W,E- Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, January 1974, Table 3, pp- 12-14 
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Recent Developments in Ui Duration 



Exhaustion of UI benefits continues to attract concern, and 
many of the duration issues remain unresolved. In addition, the 
permanent federal-stats extended benefits program, paying benefits 
up to as high as 39 weeks in periods of high unemployment, has 
raised questions with regard to its operation in the 1970-71 re- 
cession and its aftermath. Now, due to the 1974-1975 recession, 
federal supplemental UI benefits have been added to those provided 
by the permanent program so that same claimants may be eligible for 
up to 65 weeks of benefit protection. The central duration issue 
currently focuses on what limits should be placed on unemployment 
insurance when economic conditions are such that large numbers of UI 
claimants exhaust even present levels of entitlement and there ssem 
to be no alternative measures in the offing to meet their needs. 

The Extended Uhemployment Compensation Act of 1970 played an 
important role in continuing benefit support for exhaustees of 
regular benefits in the 1970-71 recession, even though the Act had 
been written so as to be only partially in force before 1972. It 
became evident toward the end of 1971, however, that the continuing 
high levsl of very long-term unemployment in some states was resulting 
in large numbers exhausting extended benefits. The Emergency Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1971 was therefore enacted to provide 
for additional extended unemployment benefits, to be payable between 
January 1972 and March 1973 but only in states with insured unemploy- 
ment levels above that specified in the law.**^ As with the permanent 
extended benefits program, ths temporary extension provided for ad- 
ditional weeks of benefits equal to 50 percent of regular benefit 
duration received by exhaustees up to a maximum of 13 additional weeks, 
with an overall maximum of 52 weeks of regular, permanent, extended, 
and temporary benefits combined. This experience precipitated the 
question of the adequacy of the standby extended benefit legislation 
enacted in 1970 for recession conditions. There was also a problem 
with the specific triggering mechanism used. Extended benefits would 
sometimes fail to remain "triggered on" even though the state economy 
might clearly warrant the continuation of these payments , However, 
this probl^n was handled through repeated temporary suspensions of one 
of the triggering requirements. There remained, moreover, the question 
about the needs of exhaustees of regular state benefits who might 
require additional help in non-recession periods. 

UI duration issues, as matters stood in the early 1970s, may 
be summed up as follows; 



The level specified and the definition of the measure to be 
used differed from those provided in the triggering mechanism governing 
the permanent extended benefits program so that in some cases, the 
temporary extended benefits were payable in states where the permanent 
extended benefits were not, and vice versa, as well as cases where both 
were payable, as intended, 
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1* How long is it appropriate for unemployment insurance to 
continue paying wage-related benefits to unemployed workers under 
any conditions? Considering the basic theory of social insurance and 
the method of its financing (through an employer payroll tax), should 
the burden of continued support be shifted to some other program, such 
as some form of assistance or welfare based on need? 

2, Why do workers exhaust 26, 39, even as much as 65 weeks 
of ux benefits? Are these reasons, in many cases, associated with 
some deficiency in the claimant's employability or job search behavior 
that might be^ overcome by individualized assistance or training? Or 
is it mainly a simple lack of employment opportunities, as is more 
usually the case in recession periods? 

3, To what extent do exhaustees need continued income support? 
Are other resources available within the household? Do they resort 

to welfare to any substantial degree? 

4, Do exhaustees evidence continued firm attachment to the 
labor force by their post^exhaustion experience with regard to their 
job search and employment? Do continued ui benefits unduly inhibit 
adjustments of job expectations as to delay reemployment? 

5, Should, extended benefits be confined to recession periods 
only? If longer benefits should be payable at other times, should 
other conditions of eligibility be added? 

By and large, these questions are similar to those asked since 
the beginning of the uX program* They are raised again now in a 
context in many respects different from the past. Much has changed 
in the nature of the labor market, the characteristic^ of the unemployed, 
the coverage and extent of protection afforded by uii the structure 
of family finances and living standards, and so on— -all of which 
present somewhat new angles for the old ui <iuration questions. 

Recent Study of Exhaustees in Pennsylvania 

In 1972-1974, a study was made of a sample of over 5,000 claimants 
who began filing for benefits in Pennnsylvania in October -November 1971 
following some major revisions in that state's uneinployment insurance 
law,^ At the time, Pennsylvania had returned to a SO'week uniform duration 
provision, substantially raised its maximum weekly benefit amount and 



Kenneth W, Masters and Louis Levine, "income Maintenance and 
Employability Implications of the 1971 Amended Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Law," Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, and 
Pennsylvania State University, Final Report, November 1974, 
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introduced dependent's allowances for the first time. The study focused 
on gauging the effects of these statutory changes and also on the 
characteristics and experience of more than 900 claimants in the sample 
who exhausted their benefits* It assembled as much data asL possible 
from existing records, and for exhaustees, supplemented these through 
interviews conducted in 1973 at times varying among individual exhaustees 
from 13 to 19 months following benefit exhaustion. The claimants studied 
were those who began their unemployment during the later stages of the 
1970-71 recession, some of those who exhausted their regular benefits 
of 30 weeks went on to draw extended benefits in 1972. 

The study is interesting because it investigated areas not 
previously researched as regards exhaustees. Following are some of 
the findings I ^ 

About two-thirds of the exhaustees were male, the 
same as for all claimants. Male exhaustees tended to be 
older, with a median age of about 43 (compared with about 
37 for all male claimants); about 19 percent were 62 or 
more years old (compared with les& than 4 percent of other 
male claimants) * 

About 60 percent of the exhaustees responded to 
questions concerning the wage levels they would consider 
accepting, tlearly half (46 percent) said they would not 
accept a job paying less than their former wage; this pro- 
portion was higher for women than for men, especially for 
women at age 62 or over and those under 25. Men at age 
45 to 61 seemed more willing to accept less pay than those 
in other age groups. About three-fourths of those willing 
to consider less pay qualified their response, however/ e.g., 
they would accept less pay only^ if it were "sufficient," or 
if the job was interesting, or if the commuting, hoursi and 
family arrangements were convenient. 

Interviewers identified about 40 percent of the exhaustees 
surveyed as having job-market liabilities. Age, health, 
and physical disability accounted for over half of thesei 
while only 10 percent were deemed to need training or more 
education. 

The study tried to determine what exhaustee charact- 
eristics were associated with good or poor reemployment 
potential, as revealed by their pre- and post-exhaustion 
labor market and job search experience, i.e., those who 
did find work were classified as having "substantial" 
potential and those wiio withdrew from the labor force as 
having "negligible" p£/cential. The objective was to see 
whether certain charsc :^-ristics could serve as "predictors" 
of long-term unemployrjtj^nt or as a basis for assigning 
intensive employment t^ wice assistance. Age and' sex ^ ' 
appeared to demonstrate the most clear-cut association* 
About 75 percent of the male exhaustees were classified 
as having substantial reemployment potential, compared 
with 61 percent of the women. Among men under the age 
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of 45, over 90 percent were so classified, but only 
23 percent of those 62 and older — 74 percent of the 
latter group were judged to have negligible potential* 
About 36 percent of the women and 6 percent of the 
men under age 25 were deemed to have negligible pot- 
ential. None of the other characteristics examined 
showed as clear a correlation* 



Current Exhaustee Research 

The Four-State Post-Exhaustion Mail Surveys' ^ 

In 1973, employment security agencies in California, Nevada, 
New York, and Wisconsin launched post-exhaustion studies under the 
sponsorship of the Unemployment insurance Service of the U*S» Depart- 
ment of Labor's Manpower Administration, The studies followed the 
traditional mail survey approach with contacts made two, four, and 
six months after exhaustion* In addition to obtaining post^exhaustion 
labor market experience, the surveys made an effort to obtain in- 
formation about the exhaustee 's household or family characteristics, 
sources of income and use made of other public benefit programs, 
particulary welfare* The exhaustee samples for the surveys were drawn 
from all those receiving their final UI benefit payments over a 12- 
month period, which eliminated the sometimes distorting seasonal 
effects on findings from studies based on s^anples drawn over short 
periods* Relatively favorable economic conditions generally pre- 
vailed in these states at the time of the surveys; extended benefits 
were not payable in any of these states. Findings from this research 
are not yet available* 



Extended and Supplemental Benefits, 1975-1976 



Extended benefits under the permanent federal-estate program 
became payable throughout the country early in 1975, added to further 
by temporary federal supplemental benefits provided by emergency 
legislation enacted at the end of 1974* Exhaustions of regular state 
benefits rose rapidly in the first half of 1975, reaching about 400,000 
in May—double the level of May 1974* The number of claimants drawing 
extended benefits increased from somewhat over 200,000 at the beginning 
of the year to about one million by mid^August, By that time, the 
number claiming federal supplemental benefits ^as also approaching the 
one-*million mark- 



"Research Notes"/ Industrial and Labor Relations Review , 
supplied by Robert C, Goodwin, Associate Manpower Administrator for 
Unemployment Insurance, U*S, Department of Labor, January 1974* 
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In June 1975, Congress called for a major study of the recipients 
of the supplemental benefit program as well as of those drawing special 
unemployment assistance provided under the Emergency Jobs and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act of 1974 for workers not covered by unemployment 
insurance, The study and review of these programs were to include the 
following: 

(1) The employment, economic, and demographic characteristics 
of individuals receiving benefits under either such program, 

(2) The needs of the long-term unemployed for job counseling, 
testing, referral and placement services, skill and apprenticeship 
training, career-related education programs , and public service em- 
ployment opportunities, and 

(3) Examination of all other benefits for which individuals 
receiving benefits under either such program are eligible together 
with an investigation of important factors affecting uneHiployment, a 
comparison of the aggregate value of such other benefits plus benefits 
received under either such progr5an with the amount of compensation 
received by such individuals in ther most recent position of employment. 

The Department of Labor and Mathematica Policy Research are 
CEurrently conducting this study. Results are to be reported to the 
Congress by January 1, 1977, 

Conclusion 



A substantial body of research relevant to UI duration policy 
issues has by now accuimalated. Some fairly consistent patterns are 
discernible and, for the most part, appear reasonable. For ex5anple, 
exhaustees of benefits compared with nonexhaustees of a given period 
tend consistently to be older, especially when con^arisons are made 

at the higher age levels and among the men. Usually, the proportion 
of women 5anong exhaustees is larger than among nonexhaustees ' Ex- 
haustees usually tend to have had less employment and earnings prior 
to starting benefits, but the degree to which this is true is clouded 
by the fact that in most states, claimants with less ens>loyment and 
earnings qualify for lower benefit durations and are therefore more 
likely to exhaust. In studies made in uniform duration states, how- 
ever, this generally weaker employment record of exhaustees was still 
evident , 

Subsequent to exhaustion! the great majority of exhaustees 
remain in the labor force, some finding jobs, other continuing to look 
for them* ^e rate of post-exhaustion reeinployment seems to depend 
heavily on local labor market conditions, although most reemployment 
appears to take place in the first few months after benefits end. 
Those who withdraw from the labor force are made up of greater pro- 
portions of young women and older men than are those who 
remain. These post-exhaustion labor force experience patterns are 
sometimes cited as evidence that the availability of benefits does 
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reduce the incentive to work and prolong unemployment. On the other 
hand, it must be understood that those who did take jobs soon after 
benefits ended might have done so anyway even if benefits continued 
(not all exhaustees of regular benefits draw all their extended bene- 
fits when available) ; or that they may have finally been forced by 
reduced income to accept jobs that were far less attractive and lower 
paid than their prior employment. Many who withdraw from the labor 
force may evidence a strong discouragement factor after many months 
of fruitless job search; given suitable job opportunities, they might 
reenter quite readily, some studies have also indicated that the 
application of intensive employment service assistance in job search 
or in improving the claimant's employability through training or other 
rehabilitative measures does not seem to make a great deal of difference 
to the extent of reemployment that: occurs; it appears that the avail- 
ability of a reasonable supply of job opportunities remains the key 
factor, 

0 

The characteristics of exhaustees and the nature of their re- 
employment problems are notably different during recessions as 
compared with periods of generally low unemployment. The proportions 
of prime-age men and women rise as such workers who normally work 
steadily, especially in manufacturing industries, are laid off for 
long periods during recessions. Post-exhaustion reemployment experience 
is understandably less favorable at such times, even though exhaustees 
tp^y seem to be less "marginal" in character. 

There has been less in the way of research findings concerning 
exhaustee family characteristics and financial circumstances. The 
TEUC studies of 1961-62 afforded the most information. However, 
current research is focusing more on these matters. 

Despite the accumulation of empirical research results and their 
increasing depth and sophistication, it is important to realise that UI 
benefit duration policy cannot be formed solely on the basis of such 
data. The meaning of the findings is not always certain, to put it mildly, 
and can be subject to opposing interpretations. Post-exhaustion study 
data may be useful in estimating how much more generous the benefit for- 
mula would need to be in order to diminish the exhaustion rate to a 
level viewed as tolerable. The hard question is what level is tolerable — 
what proportion of beneficiaries is it feasible and socially desirable 
to see through their unemployment? Research findings can throw some 
light on the degree of need exhaustees may have for continued income 
support and what kinds of people would be likely to receive the added 
benefits, thereby illuminating the policymaking process. But whether, 
or how much, to lengthen UI benefit duration, in the end, must also 
rest heavily on value judgments involving, among other things, basic 
social and philosophical viewpoints. 
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TABLE C.l 

INSUBED UNEMPLOYMEWT AND EXHAUSTION RATES UNDER 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS^ 
1950-1974 











Insured 




Year 


Unemployment 


Exhaustion 


Year 


Unei[C»loyment 


Exhaustion 




Rate^ 


Rate 3 




Rate2 


Rate^ 


1950 


4.6 


30.5 


1963 


4.3 


25.3 


1951 


2.8 


20.4 


1964 


3.7 


23.8 


1952 


2.9 


20.3 


1965 


2.9 


21.5 


1953 


2.7 


20.8 


1966 


2.2 


18.0 


1954 


5.3 


26.8 


1967 


2.5 


19.3 


1955 


3.4 


26.1 


1968 


2.2 


19.6 


1956 


3.1 


21.5 


1969 


2.1 


19.8 


1957 


3.7 


22.7 


1970 


3.5 


24.4 


1958 


6.6 


31.0 


1971 


4.1 


30.5 


1959 


4.2 


29.6 


1972 


3.5 


28.9 


1960 


4.7 


26.1 


1973 


2.7 


27.9 


1961 


5.7 


30.4 


1974 


*3.6 


*31.0 


1962 


4.3 


27.4 









Source t Handbook of Unemployment Insurance Financial Data ^ U*S* Department 
of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1971* 



■"-Excluding extended benefits payable during periods of high unemployment* 

^Insured unemployment as a percent of average covered employment* 

Spinal benefit payments in year under regular state programs as a percent 
of first payments during 12 months ending June 30 of same year* 

*Preliminary • 
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TABLE C.2 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CLAIMANTS EXHAUSTING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN 1974, BY STATE 

(Regular State Programs) 



Claimants Exhausting Benefits 


Claimants Exhausting Benefits 






As Percentage of 






As Percentage of 


buatie 


Number 


Total Receiving 


State 


Number 


To ta 1 Re ce ivi ng 






First FayTnents in 






First Fayments in 






r L ly / H 






19/4 


United States 


1,925,058 


30.9 








Alabama 


20,722 


25.9 


Montana 


6,862 


33.5 


Alaska 


4,880 


23-6 


Nebraska 


10,279 


35.5 


Arizona 


16,097 


33.8 


Nevada 


11,602 


34-1 


Arkansas 


12,358 


26.6 


New Hampshire 


1,375 


4.0 


California 


270,026 


31-5 


New Jersey 


156,688 


4i-2 


Colorado 


8,605 


29.6 


New Mexico 


6,505 


30.2 


Connecticut 


37,798 


21.8 


New York 


202,0-^5 


32.6 


Delaware 


5,651 


23.5 


North Carolina 


14,546 


14.9 


District of Columbia 


8,889 


42.1 


North Dakota 


2,848 


25.9 


Florida 


48,174 


48.0 


Ohio 


45,231 


19.5 


Georgia 


36,399 


41.1 


Oklahoma 


16,705 


39.0 


Hawaii 


11,348 


33.5 


Oregon 


20,947 


23.1 


Idaho 


6,132 


22.9 


Pennsylvania 


80,099 


19.0 


Illinois 


77,215 


29.8 


Puerto Rico 


65,105 


54.4 


Indiana 


52,717 


34.6 


Rhode Island 


19,876 


37-5 


Iowa 


10,402 


25.3 


South Carolina 


14,555 


34.5 


Kansas 


10, o39 




South Dakota 


1, b44 


Z J . u 


Kentucky 


18,201 


20.7 


Tennessee 


25,029 


24,5 


Louisiana 


30,820 


37.7 


Texas 


46,062 


40.4 


Maine 


14,847 


32.5 


Utah 


8,750 


28,5 


Maryland 


18,403 


20.7 


Vermont 


5,025 


28.4 


Massachusetts 


110,980 


41,6 


Virginia 


10,200 


25.0 


Michigan 


148,310 


32.9 


Washington 


62,920 


38.8 


Minnesota 


39,688 


38.5 


West Virginia 


9,363 


16.3 


Mississippi 


6,128 


20.9 


Wisconsin 


25,126 


22.2 


Missouri 


34,232 


24.5 


Wyoming 


810 


20.0 



Source: Unemployment Insurance Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, March, 1975, p. 8. 



